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OF THE DELICACY OF TASTE AND PASSION. 


d 0 ME People are age a to a certain Aken of paſſich, 
Which makes them extremely ſenſible to all the accidents 
of life, and gives them a lively joy upon every proſperous 
event, as well as a piercing grief, when they meet with misfor- 
tunes and adverſity. Favours and good offices eaſily engage 
their friendſhip ; : while the ſmalleſt 1 injury provokes their reſent= 
ment. Any honour or mark of diſtinction elevates them above 
meaſure; but they are as ſenſibly touched with contempt. | Peo- 
ple of this character have, no doubt, much more lively en njoy= 


ments, as well as more pungent ſorrows, than men of cool and 
ſedate tempers : But, I believe, when every thing is balanced, 
there is no one, who would not rather chuſe to be of the latter cha- 
racter, were he entirely maſter of his own diſpoſition. Good 
er ill fortune is very little at our own diſpoſal: And when a 
perſon, that has this ſenſibility of temper,” meets with any 
misfortune, his ſorrow or rbſentment takes intire poſſeſſion of 
him, and deprives him of all reliſh in the common occurrences 
of life'; the right enjoyment of which forms the greateſt part 
of our happineſs. Great pleaſures are much leſs frequent 
than great pains ; ſo that a ſenſible temper muſt meet with fewer 
trials 1 in the former Way than in the latter. Not to mention, 
e eee eee 


1 SAY * 
that men of uch lively paſſions are apt to 1 TOP RT beyond 


all bounds of prudence 2 and diſcretion, and to take falſe ſteps in 
the conduct of life, which are often irretrievable, 


There is a delicacy of pals 6 obſervable in 1 ſome men,- which. 
very much reſembles this delicacy of paſſn Jon, and produces the 
ſame ſenſibility to beauty and deformity of every kind, as that. 
does to proſperity and adverſity, obligations and injuries. 
When you preſent a poem or a picture to a man poſſeſſed of 

this talent, the delicacy of his feeling, makes him be touched 
very ſenſibly with every part of it; nor are the maſterly ſtrokes 5 
perceived with more exquiſite relith and ſatefaCtion, than the 
| negligences or abſurdities with diſguſt and uneaſineſs. A polite 
and judicious converſation affords him the higheſt entertain 
ment; rudeneſs or impertinence 18. As, great a puniſhment to 
him. In ſhort, delicacy of taſte has the ſame effect as de- 
licacy of paſſion: It enlarges the ſphere both of our happineſs : 
and miſery, and. makes us Wulblet to pains as well as pleaſures, 
which eſeape the reſt of mankind. 


1 believe, however, tiers is no one, EE will not agree with 
me, that notwithſtanding this reſemblance, a. delicacy of taſte 
is as much to be defired and cultivated as a delicacy of paſſion is to 
be lamented, and to be remedied, if poſſible. The good or YE _ 
accidents of life are very little at our own diſpoſal ; but it is much 
in our power what books we ſhall read, what diverſions 
we ſhall partake of, and what company we ſhall keep. Philo- 
ſophers have endeavoured to xender happineſs entirely indepen= 
dent of every thing external. That is impoſſible to be attain- 
ed: But every wiſe man will endeavour to place his happineſs 
on ſuch objects as depend moſt upon. himſelf: and that is not 
to be attamed ſo much by any other means as by this delicacy 
— eee eee E 
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5 DELICACY or TASTE. 35 
1 pr ſentiment.” When - à man is poſſeſſed of that talent, he is 
more happy by what pleaſes his taſte, han by what gratifies 
tis appetites, and receives more enjoyment from a poem: ora; - 
piece of reaſoning than the moſt expenſive luxury can afford. 


Ho far delicacy of taſte, and that of paſſion, are connected 

mine. To me there appears a very conſiderable connexion be- 

tween them. For we may obſerve that women, who have more i 

| delicate- paſſions than men, have alſo a more delicate taſte ß 
the ornaments of life, of dreſs, equiyage; and the ordinary 2 
decencies of behaviour. Any cy in theſe hits their 

taſte much ſooner than ours; ; and when you bes their taſte, 

you ſoon engage their affections. 


But whatever connexion en may be origi a b * 
theſe diſpoſitions, -I am perſuaded, that nothing is ſo proper to 
cure us of this delicacy of paſſion, as the cultivating of hat 
higher and more refined taſte, which enables us to judge of the | 
Characters of men, of compoſitions'of genius, and of the pro- Fs « 
ductions of the nobler arts. A greater or leſs reliſh of thoſe - | 
abvious' beauties which ſtrike the ſenſes, depends entirely: upon 
the greater or leſs ſenſibility. of the temper : But with regard 
to the ſciences and liberal arts, a fine taſte is, in ſome meaſure, 
the ſame with ſtrong ſenſe; or at leaſt depends ſo much upon . 


that they are inſeparable. Tojudge aright of a compoſition of 


genius, there are ſo many views to be taken in, ſo many eir- 
cumſtances to be compared, and ſuch a knowledge of human 
nature requiſite, that no man, who is not poſſeſſed of the — 
ſoundeſt judgment, will ever make a tolerable critic in ſuch perfor- 
mances. And this is an additional reaſon for cultivating a reliſſi 
in the liberal arts. Our judgment will ſtrengthen by this exer- 
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ciſe: We'ſhall form juſter notions of life: Many things, which | 


pleaſe or afflict others, will appear to us too frivolous to engage 
our attention: And we ſhall loſe by degrees that „ and 
| delicacy of paſſion, w which is ſo W 


But perhaps I have gone too far in \ faying, That A nel 


taſte for the polite arts extinguithes the paſſions, and renders us 
indifferent to thoſe objects which are ſo fondly purſued by the 


reſt of mankind. On farther reflection, I find, that it rather 
improves our ſenſibility for all the tender and agreeable paſſions; 
at the ſame time that it renders the mind incapable of the 
rougher and more boiſterous cmotions. KEW 55 r 
Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros, 


For this, I think there may be aſſigned two very natural i rea- 


ſons. In the firft place, nothing is fo improving to the temper 


as the ſtudy of the beauties, either of poetry, eloquence, mu- 
ſick, or painting. They give a certain elegance of ſentiment, 
to which the reſt of mankind are abſolute ſtrangers. The emo- 
tions they excite are ſoft and tender. They draw off the mind 
from the hurry of bufinefs and intereſt ; cheriſh reflection; diſ- 
poſe to tranquillity ; and produce an agreeable melancholy, 
which, of all diſpoſitions of the mind, is the beſt ſuited to ove 
and friendſhip. 


In the /econd place, a delicacy of taſte! 18 8 to love and 5 


friendſhip, by confining our choice to few people, and making 


us indifferent to the company and converſation of the greateſt 
part of men. Tou will very ſeldom find, that mere men of 
the world, whatever ſtrong ſenſe they may be endowed with, 
are very nice in diſtinguiſhing characters, or in marking 

8 2 | thoſe 


"DELICACY! of TASTE. 1 


thoſe inſenſible differences and gradations which make one man 
preferable. to another. Any one, that has competent ſenſe, N \ F 
is ſufficient for their entertainment : : They talk to him, of their yo 
pleaſures and affairs, with the ſame frankneſs as they would to 
another; and finding many, who are fit to ſupply his place, 
they never feel any vacancy or want in his abſence... But to 
make uſe of the alluſion of a celebrated * ' FRENCH author, the 

judgment may be compared to a clock or watch, where the moſt | 

ordinary machine is ſufficient to mark the hours LR RS CO 

celaborate and artificial alone can point out the minutes ane 1 

ſeconds, and diſtinguiſh the ſmalleſt differences of time. One | 

that has well digeſted his knowledge both of books and men, 

has. little enjoyment but in the company of a few ſelect com- 

panions. He feels too ſenſibly, how much all the reſt of man- 

kind fall ſhort of the notions which he has entertained. And, 

his affections being thus confined within a narrow circle, no 

wonder he carries them further than if they were more. general ; 

-- a undiſtinguiſhed.. 'The gaiety and. frolic of a bottle com- „„ 
5 panion improves with him into a ſolid friendſhip : And the. | 5 

ardours of a youthful appetite become an elegant paſſion. 


* Morf. FoxnteneLLE, Pluralits des Mondes. Soir 6. 
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or THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
OTHIN' Giemore apt o Surprise. aft 


nemme liberty, which we enjoy in this country, of com- 
municating whatever we pleaſe to the public, and of _—_ 
cenſuring every meaſure, adopted by the king or his mi- 


nie. 1 the allildfeation refit upeh wan is aimed; 
that e e wilfully or ignorantiy they miſtake” the intereſt 'of 


— #%, 


the nation, and that peace, in the preſent ſituation of 
is infinitely preferable. If che paſſion of the miniſters lean to- 
id peace, our political w writers breathe nothing: but war and 
devaſtation; and repreſent the paeiſie conduct of tlie government 
as mean and Pufillanimous. As this. liberty is not indulged 
in any other government, either republican or monarchical; in . 
HolLLAN D and VENICE, no more than in FRANCE ral N; 
it may very naturally give riſe to theſe two queſtions, 
How it happens that GREAT BRITAIN enjoys fuch a peculiar 
_ privilege? and Whether the unlimited e of this liberty : 
be aa or prejudicial to the public? 


As to the fir queſtion, Why the laws indulge us in ſuch an 
extraordinary liberty? I believe the reaſon may be derived 
from our mixed form of government, which is neither wholly 


monarchical, nor Wholly republican. It wall be found, if I 
miſtake 
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— 


lite 
in government, liberty and ſlavery, commonly approach neareſt 
to each other; and that as you depart from the extremes, and 
mix a little of monarchy with liberty,'the government becomes 


always the more free; and on the other hand, when you mix 
3 little of liberty with 2 the yoke becomes always the 


more grievous and intolerable. I ſhall endeavour to explain 
myſelf. In a government, ſuch as that of FRANCE, which is 
entirely abſolute, and where laws, cuſtom, and religion con- 


cur, all of them, to make the people fully ſatisfied with their 
condition, the monarch cannot entertain the leaſt Jealouſy againſt 
his fubjects, and therefore 18 apt to indulge them in great 


liberties both of ſpeech and action. Ina government altogether 

republican, ſuch as that of HOLLAND, where there is no 
magiſtrate 1 ſo eminent as to give Jealouſy to the ſtate, there is 
no danger 1 in intrufting the magiſtrates with very large diſere- 


tionary powers; and though many advantages reſult from ſuchk 


powers, in the preſerving peace and order, yet they lay a con- 
ſiderable reſtraint on men's actions, and make every private 
ſubject pay a great reſpect to the government. Thus it ſeems 


** 


evident, that the two extremes of abſolute monarchy and of a 


republic, approach very near to each other in ſome material cir- 
cumſtances. In the firft, the magiſtrate has no Jealouſy of the 


people: In the ſecond, the people have no jealouſy of the ma- 
giſtrate: Which want of jealouſy begets a mutual confidence 
and truſt in both caſes, and produces: a ſpecies of. liberty 1 in mo- 
; narchies, and of arbitrary power i in republics, 


To juſtify the other part of the foregoing obſervation, that 
in every government the means are moſt wide of each other, 
._ that the mixtures of monarchy 3 and liberty render the yoke 


Vor. I Fön | eceeither 


ke not; a true obſervation in politics, that che two extremes 


2a 
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| liberty, Nec totam ſervitutem, nec. totam libertatem pati poſſunt.« 
This remark a celebrated poet has tranſlated and applied to the 
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41 more eaſy or more. grievous; I dal a 
of TaciTvs with regard to the Rox Ans under the em- 
perors, that they neither could bear total ſlavery nor total 


ENGLISH, in his lively * of queen ELIZABETH'S 


policy and government. | FF 


Et fit aimer fon joug a I Angloit PR IR ES } SCH 
Nui ne peut ni tr ſervir, ni vivre en hberte. a 2 
N Haun abr, Liv. 1. 


. to theſe remarks, we are to conſider the ROMAN. 
government under the emperors as a mixture of deſpotiſm and c bm 
liberty, where the deſpotiſm prevailed ; and the ENGLISH go- 
vernment as a mixture of the ſame kind, but where the liberty 


predominates. The conſequences are exactly conformable to 
the foregoing obſervation; and ſuch as may be expected from 


thoſe mixed forms of government, which beget a mutual 
watchfulneſs and jealouſy. The Roman emperors were, many 
of them, the moſt frightful tyrants that ever diſgraced human: 
nature; and it is evident that their cruelty was chiefly excited. : 
by their jealouſy, and by their obſerving that all the great men 
of RoME bore with impatience the dominion of a family, 
which, but a little before, was no wiſe fuperior to their own.. 
On the other hand, as the republican part of the government. 
prevails m ENGLAND, though with a great mixture of mo-- 


narchy, tis obliged, for its own preſervation, to maintain a 


watchful jealouſy over the magiſtrates, to remove all diſcre- 
tionary powers, and to ſecure every one's life and fortune oo 
general and inflexible laws. No action muſt be deemed a crime 
but what the oy has — determined to be ſuch: No crime 


muſt. 
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a 1 a m. 
Judges: and even theſe judges muſt be his fellow-ſubjects, who 


| the eneroachments and violence of the miniſters. From theſe 


cauſes it proceeds, that there is as much liberty, and even, per- 


haps, licentiouſneſs in BR! TA L Ny as there were an _ 
and tranny innen I. bre 


eg 


| Theſe — account tfor the great . of * 5 in 


f theſe kingdoms, beyond what is indulged 3 in any other govern- 
ment. 1 "Tis ſufficiently known, that arbitrary power would 
ſteal in upon us, were we not extremely watchful to prevent 


its progreſs, and were there not an eaſy method of conveying. 


the alarum from one end of the kingdom to the other. The 
ſpirit of the people muſt frequently be rouzed in order to curb 


the ambition of the court ; and the dread of rouſing this ſpirit, 
muſt be employed to prevent that ambition, N othing ſo effec- 


f Y n purpoſe " the liberty of the preſs, 'by which all the 
learning, wit and genius of the nation may be employed on the 


ſide of freedom, and every one be animated to its defence. As 
long, therefore, as the republican part of our government can 
maintain itſelf againſt the monarchical, it muſt be extremely 


careful of preſerving the preſs open, as of che utmoſt z , 
tance to its own preſervation. 


Since therefore that liberty is ſo eſſential. to the ſupport.of 


our mixed goveriiment ; ; this ſufficiently decides the ſecond 


queſtion, Whether fuch a liberty be advantageous or prejudicial ; 


there being nothing of greater importance in every Rate than 
the preſervation of the ancient government, eſpecially if it be 


- free one. But 1 would fain go a ve farther, and aſſert, that 


man but from a legal poof -baboie his 


are engaged, by their own intereſt, to have a watchful eye over 


Co. this | 
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| 8 tt:is hberty is dete ah 10 few OO TIN that i it may 
N be claimed as the common right of mankind, and ought to be. 
indulged themin every ſpecies of government ; except the ec 
cleſiaſtical, to which indeed i it would prove fatal. We need not 
dread from this hberty any ſuch ill confequences as followed 
from the harangues of the popular demagogues of ATHENS 
and tribunes of RoME. ' A man reads -a book or pamphlet 


„ a 
N * 2 R 


| . coolly and alone. There 1s none preſent from whom he can 
| aatch the paſſion by contagion. He is not hurried away by the 
| 3 0 force and energy of action. And ſhould he be wrought up to 
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ever ſo ſeditious a humour, there is no violent reſolution pre- 
ſented to him, by which he can immediately vent his paſſion. 
The liberty of the preſs, therefore, however abuſed, can ſcarce 
ever excite popular tumults or rebellion. And as to thoſe mur- 
murs or ſecret diſcontents it may occaſion, 'tis better they 
ſhould get vent in words, that they may come to the know= 
lege of the magiſtrate before it be too late, in order to his pro- 
viding a remedy againſt chem. a Mankind, it is true, have al- 
ways a greater propenſi on to believe what is ſaid to the diſad- 
vantage of their governors, than the contrary ; ; but this in- 
clination is inſeparable from them, whether they have liberty 
or not. A whiſper may fly as quick, and be as pernicious as a 
pamphlet. Nay, it will be more pernicious, where men are 
not accuſtomed to think n or . between truth and 
fang, 85 T 


5 "IDF — en 
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K It has alſo been found, as the experience of mankind increaſes, 
that the people are no ſuch dangerous monſter as they have been 
*. repreſented, and that it is in every reſpect better to guide them, 
Ugke rational creatures, than to lead Or drive them, like brute 
beaſts. Before the United Provinces fet the example, toleration 
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was deemed padde with good as | and i it was 
thought impoſſible, that a number of religious ſects could live 
together in harmony and peace, and preſerve an equal 
affection to their common country, and to each other. EN G- 
|  -. LAND has ſet a like example of civil liberty; and though this 
liberty ſeems to occaſion ſome fmall ferment at preſent, it has 
not as yet produced any pernicious effects; and it is to be hoped, 
that men, being every day more accuſtomed to the free diſcuſ- 
ſion of public affairs, will improve in their judgment of them, | 
and be with greater dithculty ſeduced by Ty idle rumour and 4 
a * elamour. N | "71 


* 


It is a very en cflection to the 1 of liberty, 
that this peculiar privilege of BR ITAIN is of akind that can- 
not eaſily be wreſted from us, but muſt laſt as long as our go- 7 
vernment remains, in any degree, free and independent. It is a 
ſeldom, that liberty of any kind is loſt all at once. Slavery has 
ſo frightful | an aſpe& to men accuſtomed to freedom, that it 
muſt ſteal upon them by degrees, and muſt diſguiſe itſelf in a 
thouſand ſhapes, i in order to be received. But, if the liberty : 
of the. preſs ever be loſt, it. muſt, be loſt at once. The general 
laws againſt ſedition and libelling are at preſent as ſtrong as they 
poſſibly can be made. Nothing can, impoſe a farther reſtraint, 
but either the clapping an IRI MAI upon the preſs, or the 
giving to the court very large diſcretionary powers to puniſh 
whatever diſpleaſes them. But thefe conceſſions would be ſuch 
a bare-faced violation of liberty, that they will probably be the 
laſt efforts of a deſpotic government. We may conclude, that 
the liberty of Britain. is gone for ever when theſe bt | 77 „ 
ok ae „„ EE ok | 1 
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- THAT POLITICS MAY BE REDUCED To A 
SCIENCE. | 


IT is a queſtion with many, Whether there be any eſſential 
difference between one form of government and another? 
ind, whether every | form may not become good or bad, accord- 
ing as it is well or ill adminiſtred ““? Were it once admitted, 
that all governments are alike, and that the only difference 
conſiſts in the character and conduct of the governors, moſt 
political diſputes would be at an end, and all Zeal for one con- 
ſtitution abgve another, may juſtly be eſteemed mere bigotry and 
folly. But, though a friend to Moderation, I cannot forbear 
condemning this ſentiment, and ſhould be forry to think, that 
human affairs admit of no greater ſtability, than what they re- 
ceive from the caſual humours and characters of particular men. 


'Tis true, thoſe who maintain, that the goodneſs of all go- 
' vernment conſiſts in the goodneſs of the adminiſtration, may. 1 
cite many particular inſtances in hiſtory, where the very ſame 2 
government, in different hands, has varied ſuddenly into the 
two or extremes of good and bad. enen the een 


Her forms of government let fools conteſt; 5 
Mate er is beſt adminifter'd is beſt. 


| | Ess Ax on Man, Book z. 
1 5 | government 
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government under HENRY III. and under ar W. Op- 


1 


Preſſion, levity, artifice- on the part of the rulers; faction, 
ſedition, treachery, diſloyalty, rebellion, on the part of the 
fubjects: Theſe compoſe the character of the former miſerable- 
æra. But when the patriot and heroic prince, who ſucceeded, 
was once firmly ſeated on the throne, the government, the 
people, every thing ſeemed to be totally changed; and all from 
the difference of the temper and ſentiments of theſe two ſove- 
reigns. An equal difference of a contrary kind, may be found 
dn comparing the reigns of ELIZABETH and JAMES, at leaſt 
with regard to foreign affairs: and inſtances of this kind may 
be multiplied, almoſt without number, from ancient as well as 
modern * | 


But here I would beg hens; to ke a Ade Al ihe 
lute governments (and ſuch, in a great meaſure, was that of 
ENGLAND, till the middle of the laſt century, notwithſtanding, 
the numerous Panegyrics. om ancient ENG LLSH liberty) muſt. 
very much depend on the adminiſtration ; and this is one of 
the great inconveniencies of that form of government. But a 
republican and free government would be a moſt obvious ab- 
fſurdity, if the particular checks and controuls, provided by the 


5 conſtitution, had really no influence, and made it not the inte- 


reſt, even of bad men, to operate for the publie good. Suck 
is the intention of thefe forms of government, and ſuch is: 

their real effect, where they are wiſely conſtituted = As, on the: 
other hand; they are the ſources: of, all diforder, and of the 
blackeft crimes, where either ſkill or honeſty has been. e ; 
in their e lowed frame and inſtitution... 


80 great 18 the 8 of "IR and of gl Sensef go- 
vernment, and ſo little dependence have they on the humours: 
| 4 | and 
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and tempers of men, that um almoſt as general and 
eertain may be deduced from them, on aa occaſions," as ne 6 


which the mathematical e afford us. 10241) iin 


The Rom AN government gave the ar, EIN power 
to the commons, without allowing a negative either to the no- 
bility or conſuls. This unbounded power the commons poſſeſſed | 
in a collective, not in a repreſentative body. The conſequences, 


were: When the people, by ſucceſs and conqueſt, had become 


1 very numerous, and had ſpread themſelves to a great diſtance 


from the capital, the city=tribes, though the moſt contemptible, 
carried almoſt every vote: They were, therefore, moſt cajoled 
by every one who affected popularity : They were ſupported in 
idleneſs by general diſtributions of corn, and by particular 


dribes, which they received from almoſt every candidate: By 8 
this means they became every day more licentious, and the 


Campus MaRT1vUs was a perpetual ſcene of tumult and ſedi- 


tion: Armed ſlaves were introduced among theſe degenerate citi- 


zens; ſo that the whole government fell into anarchy, and the 


greateſt happineſs which the Ro MA Ns could then hope for, was 
the deſpotic power of the CKSARS. Such are the effects of 


democracy without a repreſentative. 


A Nobility may poſleſs the whole, or any part of the legiſla- 
tive power of a ſtate, in two different ways. Either every 
nobleman ſhares the power as part of the whole body, or the 
whole body enjoys the power as compoſed of Parts, which have 
each a diſtinct power and authority. The VENETIAN ariſto- 
cracy is an inſtance of the firſt kind of government: The 
POLISH of the ſecond. In the VENETIAN government the 
whole body of nobility poſſeſſes the whole power, and no no- 
bleman has any authority which he receives not from the whole. 
3 | e 
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m che Por 18 government every nobleman, by 1 means of his 
| fiefa, has a peculiar hereditary authority over his vaſſals, and 
the whole body has no authority but what it receives from the 
concurrence of its parts. The diſtinct operations and tenden- 
cies of theſe two ſpecies, of government might be made moſt | 
apparent even 4 priori. RA VENETIAN, nobility 1 is infinitely. 
preferable to a POLISH, let the bumours and education of men 
be ever ſo much varied. A nobility, who poſſeſs their power in 
common, will preſerve peace and order, both among themſelves 
and their ſubjects; and no member can have authority enough 
to controul the laws for a moment. The nobles will Preſerve + 
their authority over the people, but without any grievous ty- 
ranny, or any, invaſion of private property; , becauſe ſuch a ty- 
rannical government. Promotes not the intereſt of the whole 
2 body, however it may that of ſome individuals. There will 
be a diſtinction of rank between the nobility and people, but 
this will be the only diſtinction in the ſtate. The whole nobi= 
lity will form one body, and the whole people another, without 
any of thoſe private feuds and animoſities, which ſpread ruin 
and deſolation every where. Tis eaſy to ſee the diſadvantages ' 


of a PO! LISH nobility in every « one of theſe particulars, : 
80 | PL 8 


x "Tis poſſible ſo to Suden a free government, a8 chat a 
ſingle perſon, call him doge, prince, or king, ſhall poſſeſs a 
very large ſhare of power, and ſhall form a proper balance or 
counterpoiſe to the other parts of the legiſlature. This chief 
magiſtrate may be either eleftive: or hereditary ; ; and thou gh 
the former inſtitution may, to a ſuperficial view, appear the 
moſt advantageous ; yet a more accurate inſpection Will diſcover 
in it greater inconveniencies than in the latter, and ſuch as are 
founded on cauſes and principles eternal and immutable. The; 
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great and too general teren not to whe be Ahle people 

hence a civil war, the greateſt of IIS, 
may be apprehended; almoſt with: certaittys upon every vie. 
caney. The prinee elecked muſt be cither a Foreigner or a. 
Native : The former will be ignorant of the people Wem he 
is to govern; ſuſpicious-of his new ſubjects, and fulpected by- 
them; giving his confidence entirely to ffrangers, who wilk* 
have no other care but of enriching themſelves in tlie quickeſt! | 
manner, while their maſter's favour ahd authority are able W. 
ſupport them. A native wilt earry into the throne all his pri- 


0 1 


vate amimoſities and friendſhips, and will never be regarded, itt: 


his elevation, without exciting the ſentiments of envy in thoſe, 
who formerly conſidered him as theit equal. Not to mention, 


| that a erown is too high à rewat ever to be given to merit 
alone, and will always induce the candidates to employ fbree, 


or money, or intrigue, and every ſiniſter method: to procute the 

votes of tlie electors: 80 that ſick an- eleMon will give no bettet 
chance for ſuperior merit in che prince, than if the fate had 
truſted to birth alone fot Serre ing theiy 1 e 2 


It may chineſe be pronounced as an aaa axiom in po- 
litics, That an bereditary prinot, 4 nbbility doit Hout vſſalt, and a 
a people voting by their repreſentatives, form the beſt mo NARS. 


chr, ARTSTOCRACY; and DENOCRACY. But in order to 


prove more fully, that polities admit of general truths,. which - 
are invariable by the humor or education either of ſubje& or 


bovereign, it may net be amiſs to obſerve ſome. other principles 


of this ſcienee, which may ſeem to deſer ve that character. 


It may eaſily be obſerved, that though free governments 8 
been commonly the moſt happy for thoſe who partake of their 
5 freedom ; * 
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Freedow:; vet are they the moſt ruinous and oppreſſive to their 
Provinces : : And this obſervation may, I believe, be fixed as a 
maxim of the kind we are here ſpeaking of. When a monarch 
extends his dominions by conqueſt, he ſoon learns to conſider 
his old and his new ſubje&s as on the ſame footing; becauſe, in 
reality, all his ſubjects are to him che fame, except the few 
friends and favourites, with whom he is perſonally acquainted. 


He does not, therefore, make any diſtinction between them = 


in his general laws: 3 and, at the ſame time, is no leſs careful 
to prevent all particular acts of oppreſſion an the one as on the 
other. But a free ſtate neceſſarily makes a great diſtinction and 
muſt always do fo, till men learn to love their neighbours as 
well as themſelves. The conquerors, in ſuch a government, 
are all legiſlators, and will be ſure ſo to contrive matters, by 
reſtrictions of trade, and by taxes, as to draw ſome private, 
as well as public, advantage from their conqueſts, Provincial 

governors have alſo a better chance in a republic, to eſcape with 
their plunder, by means of bribery or intereſt; and their fellow- 5 
citizens, who find their own fate to be inriched by the ſpoils 
of the ſubje&-provinces, will be the more inclined to tolerate | 


ſuch abuſes. Not to mention, that it is a neceſſary precaution 
in a free ſtate to change the governors frequently; which ob- 
liges theſe temporary tyrants to be more expeditious and rapa- 
cious, that they may accumulate ſufficient wealth before they 
give place to their ſucceſſors. What cruel tyrants were the 
RomaNs over the world during the time of their common- 
wealth ! *Tis true, they had laws to prevent oppreſſion i in their 
provincial magiſtrates ; but CI cERO informs us, that the Ro- 
MANS could not better conſult the intereſt of the provinces than 
by ripening theſe very laws. For in that caſe, ſays he, our 

D 2 * magiſtrates, 
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3 magiſtrates, having intire impunity, would plunder. no more 
than would fatisfy their own rapaciouſneſs; - whereas, at pre- 
ſent, they muſt alſo ſatisfy that of their judges, and of all the 
great men of Rome, whoſe protection they ſtand i in need of. 
Who can read of the cruelties and oppreſſions of VERRES 
without horror and aſtoniſhment? And who 18 not touched 
with indignation to hear, that after Ci CERO had exhauſted" on 
that abandoned criminal all the thunders of his eloquence, and 
had prevailed ſo far as to get him condemned to the utmoſt ex- 
tent of the laws; yet that cruel tyrant lived. peaceably to old- . 
age, in opulence AA eaſe, and, thirty years afterward, was: 
put into the proſeription of Marx ANTHONY, on account 
of his exorbitant wealth, where he fell, with Cr CERO him 
ſelf, and all the moſt virtuous men of Ro ME? After the dif- 
ſolution of the commonwealth; the ROMAN yoke became eaſier 
to the provinces, as TacrTvs informs us *; and it may be 
obſerved, that even ſome of the worſt emperors, Dou IT IAN T, 
for inſtance, were very careful to prevent all oppreſſion of tlie 
provinces. In 4 TIBERIVUs“ s time, GAUL was eſteemed richer 
than ITALY itſelf: Nor, do I find, during the whole time of 
the Ro MAN monarchy, that the empire became leſs rich or po- 
pulous in any of its provinces; though indeed its valour and 
military diſcipline were always upon the decline. The oppreſ- 
ſion and tyranny of the CARTHAGINIANS over their ſubject 
ſtates in AFRICA went ſo far, as we learn from PoLYB Ius 8, 
that not content with exacting the half of all the produce of 


| * Ann, lib. 1. RO + SuET. in vita 8 : 

t Egregium reſumende libertati tempus, ft ipſi florentes, quam inops, Tra LIA, quam 

imbellis urbana. plebs, nihil n, in exercttibus, niſi F gag externum en. 
Teen Ann. lib, 3. 

8. Lib. 1. cap. 72. 
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the MITT which of itſelf, was a very high rent, FOR alfo 
loaded them with many other taxes. If we paſs from antient 
to modern times, we ſhall always find the obſervation to hold. 
The provinces of abſolute monarchies are always better treated 
than thoſe of free ſtates. Compare the Pais Conquis of FRANCE 
with IRELAND, and you will be convinced of this truth; tho 
this latter kingdom being, in a good meaſure peopled from 
- ENGLAND, poſſeſſes ſo many rights and privileges as ſhould 
naturally make it challenge better treatment than that of a con- 


quered province. Cons 10 Alis alſo an obvious inſtance to the | 
fame purpoſe. FR 


3 


There! is an obſervation of Mics IAVEL, with regard to OY | 
nets of AL EXANDER the Great, which, I think, may be 
regarded as one of thoſe eternal political truths which no time 


nor accidents can vary. It may ſeem ſtrange, ſays that politi- 
cian, that ſuch ſudden conqueſts, as thoſe of ALEXANDER, 


ſhould be ſettled ſo peaceably by his ſucceſſors, and that the 
PERSIANS, during all the confuſions and eivil wars of the 
"GREEKS, never made the ſmalleſt effort towards the recovery of 
their former independent government. To ſatisfy us concern- - 
ing the cauſe of this remarkable event, we may conſider, that 
a monarch may govern his ſubjects in two different ways. He 
may either follow the maxims of the eaſtern princes, and ſtretch . 
his power ſo far as to leave. no diſtinction of ranks among his 
ſubjects, but what proceeds immediately from himſelf; no ad- 
vantages of birth; no hereditary honours and poſſeſſions ; and, 
in a word, no credit. among the people, except from his com- 
miſſion alone. Or a monarch may exert his power after a milder | 
manner, like our EUROPEAN princes; and leave other ſources | 
* honour, beſide his ſmile and favour: Birth, titles, Per 
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. chievements. In the former ſpecies of government, after a 
cConqueſt, it is impoſſible ever to ſhake off the yoke; ſince no 
one poſſeſſes, among the people, ſo much perſonal eredit and 
N authority as to hegin ſueh an enterprize: Whereas, in the lat- 
8 ter, the leaſt misfortune, or diſcord of the victors, will encou- 
a rage the vanquiſhed to take arms, WhO have leaders ready to 
e and conduct Sher. 3 in every undertaking . : 5 


er have taken it fur granted, according to the ſuppoſition of MachiavzL, that the 
antient Persr1ans had no nobility; though there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the Fro- 
RENTINE ſecretary, who ſeems to have been better acquainted with the Roman than 
the Greer authors, Was miſtaken in this particular. The more ancient PERSIANsS, 
whoſe manners are deſcribed by XEN HORN, were a free people, and had nobility, 
Their opera; were preſerved even after the extending of their conqueſts and the con- 
ſequent change of their government. Azrx1an mentions them in Dar1vs? 's time, 
De exped. Al Rx. lib. 2. Hiſtorians alſo ſpeak. often of the perſons in command as 
men of family. Tycrants, « whe was general of the Mepks under Xgrxts, was of 
the race of Acnumenes, Hero. lib. 7. cap. 62. Ax T HAAS, who directed the 
cutting of the canal about mount Arnos, was of the ſame family. Id. cap. 117. 
Mzdazrsos was one of the ſeven eminent Pzzs1ams who conſpired againſt the 
Macr, His ſon Zorxxus, was in the higheſt command under Dazivs, and de- 
livered BaBY LON to him. His grandſon, MEcaBysus, commanded the army, de- 
feated at Maxar hon. His great grandſon Zorrkus, was alſo eminent, and was 
baniſhed PER SIA. HERO D. lib. 3. Tuc. lib. 1. Rocaces, who commanded an 
my in Egypt under Ad rTAxE RXES, Was alſo deſcended from one of the ſeven conſpi- 

:rators, Diop. Sic. lib. 16. Acks Laus, in Xrxorhox, Hiſt, Ge xc. lib. 4. being 
deſirous of making a marriage betwixt king Cor vs his ally, and the daughter of Si- 
ruxbarks, a Pekslax of rank, who had deſerted to him, firſt aſks Cor xs what 
family Sex1ruRIDaTEs is of. One of the moſt conſiderable in PE ASIA, ſays Cor xs. 
Akl x us, when offered the ſovereignty by CLearcuvs and the ten thouſand Ga ERES, 
refuſed it as of too low a rank, and ſaid, that ſo many eminent Pers1ans would never 
.endure his rule. Id. de exped. lib. 2. Some of the families, deſcended from the ſeven 
PrRSIANS abovementioned N ee all Al ExAN DER'S ſucceſſors ; ; and Mi- 
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of them, lib. 5. cap. bn, „ was 5 as Anal IAN Foce ey reis . 
Ila. lib. 3. And when ALEXANDER married in one day 80 of his captains to 
| | PerSLan 
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Suck is the reaſoning of Maomraye 
very ſolid and concluſive j though witty nel ad not 
bod wirk truthy- in aſſerting that morurchies govern accords. 

ing to the eaſtern policy, though: more cafity kept whet © ones 
ſubdued, yet are the moſt diffieult to ſubdue; ſee they cannot 
contain any powerful ſabje& whoſs diſconfeny and faction may. 
facilitate the enterprizes of an enemy. Por befidesy/ that fircts. _ 

atyrannical government ener vates the egurage of mem anch rey 
ders them indifferent towards the fortüftes of thr ſoverelgn; 


beſides this, I ſay, we find by experience, that" even the tem- 


porary and delegated authority of dhe generals and magiſtrates; 
being always, in ſucht governmencs, as abſolute within its 
the as that of the prince Mſelf;, is able; with bärbärkuns 
accuſtomed to a blind ſubmiſſton, t Prodtes the moſt dange- 
rows and fafak revolt 80 tht i every refpety à gentle 
gdrerfment is preferable; and ne n, ts the 
ſowetelg as well as to the foteck 


Legiſlators, therefore, ought not to truſt the Aires govern- 
ment of a ſtate entirely to chance, but ought to provide a. 
ſyſtem of laws to regulate the adminiſtration of public affairs 
fo tlie lateſt poſterity; Effects will always corre ſpond to cities ;.. 
auc wife regulations in; eee ate the moſt va 


pe RSIAN Women, his intention plainly was to ally. Fo . with the 1 

eminent Perſian families. Id. lib. 7. Dirodoavs Sicbrübs ſays they were of the*- 
moſt noble birth in Pex5s1a, lib. 17. The government of Pe x51 was deſpotic, and 
conducted, in many. reſpects, after the eaſtern manner, but was not carried ſo far as to 
extirpate all nobility, and confound all ranks and orders. It leſt men who were ſtill 


great, by themſelves and their family, independent of their office and commiſſion. _ 


And the reaſon why the Mactpoxiaxs kept ſo eaſily dominion over them was owing 0 

to other cauſes eaſy to be found in the hiſtorians ; though it muſt be owned that Ma- 
CH1AVEL's e 15, in itſelf, juſt, however doubtful i its application to the pre- = 

ſent caſe. 
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: Juable legacy which can be left to future ages. In 8 ſinalleſt 
court or office, the ſtated forms and methods, by which buſineſs 


muſt be conducted, are found to be a conſiderable check on the 
natural depravity of- mankind. 1 Why ſhould not the caſe be 
the ſame in public affairs ? Can we aſeribe the ſtability and 


wiſdom ef the VENETIAN government, through ſo many 


ages, to any ching but the form of government ? And is it 
not eaſy to point out thoſe defects in the original conſtitution, 
which produced the tumultuous governments of ATHENS and 


Rome, and ended at laſt in the ruin of theſe two famous re- 


Publics? And ſo little dependance has this affair on the hu- 


mours and education of particular men, that one part of the 
ſame republie may be wiſely conducted, and another weakly, 
by the very ſame men, merely on account of the difference of 
the forms and inſtitutions, by which theſe parts are regulated. 


1 Hiſtorians inform us that this was actually the caſe with GE- 


NOA. For while the ſtate was always full of ſedition, and tu- 
mult, and diſorder, the bank of St. GEORGE, which had 
become a conſiderable part of the people, was conducted, for 


1 ſeveral ages, with the utmoſt 1 integrity a and wiſdom ., 


1 he ages of greateſt oublic ſpirit are not. NEE} moſt emi- 
nent for private virtue, Good Jaws may beget order and mo- 
deration in the government, where the manners and cuſtoms 
have inſtilled little humanity or juſtice 1 into the tempers of men. : 


be. Eſenpi⸗ veramente 555 & da Filoſaf intante loro 1 Daes & vedute Republi- | 
che mai non trovato, vedere dentro ad un medeſimo cerchio, fra medeſimi cittadini, la 
liberta, & la tirannide, la vita civile & la corotta, la giuſtitia & la licenza; perche 
quello ordine ſolo mantiene quella citta piena di ceſtumi antichi & venerabili. E Seglt 
auveniſſe ( che col tempo in ogni modo auverra 2) que San Glore10 tutta quel la citta o- 
cupaſſe, A guella u una Republica piu dalla Vs NETIANA memorabile. 
Della Hiſt. * lib. 8. 
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The moſt HMlutious period of the Roman hiſtory, conſidered in. 
a political view, is that between the beginning of the firſt and 

- the end of the laſt Puntc war; the due balance between the 
nobility and people being then fixed by the conteſts of the 
tribunes, and not being yet loft by the extent of conqueſts. 

| Yet at this. very time, the horrid practice of poiſoning was ſo 
common, chat, during part of a ſeaſon, a Pretor puniſhed | 
capitally for this crime above three thouſand + perſons 3 in a part 
of ITALY; and found informations of this nature Qill' mal 

tiplying upon him. There is a ſimilar, or rather a worſe i in- 
ſtance , in the more early times of the commonwealth. So 
depraved | in private life were that people, whom in their hiſto- 
ries we ſo much admire. I doubt not but they were really more 
virtuous during the time of the two Triumvirates, when they 
were tearing their common country to pieces, and {ſpreading 


ſlaughter and deſolation over the face of the carts mee For 
the choice of fonts #, 


Here, then, is 15 ſufficient i 1 to mill; with the 
| ume ZEAL, in every free ſtate, thoſe forms and inſtitutions 
by which liberty i is ſecured, the public good conſulted, and the 
avarice or ambition of particular men reſtrained and puniſhed. 

Nothing does more honour to human nature, than to ſee it ſuſ- 
| ceptible of ſo noble a paſſion; as nothing be a greater in- 
dication of meanneſs of heart in any man, than to ſee him 
devoid of it. A man who loves only himſelf, without regard | 
to friendſhip and merit, is a ee monſter ; : and Aa ow; 


- < To HY Us lib; 4% £ap- 4. 
2 contre L Agb, Roxas contre Rowatus, 
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„ "Wives 1 m. 
who 18 oy ſuſceptible of friendſhip, w t public dul, or 


a regard to the community; is Exiled in the moſt material 
_ eee e virtue.” R 


But this i is a ſubject which 1 not hs = 1 iafifted o on at 
N There are enow of zealots on both ſides who kindle 
up the paſſions of their partizans, and under the pretence of 
public good, purſue the intereſts and ends of their particular : 
faction. For my part, I ſhall always be more fond of promot- 4 
ing moderation than zeal; though perhaps the ſureſt way of © 
producing moderation in every party is to enereaſe our zeal for 
the public. Let us therefore try, if it be poſſible, from the 
foregoing doctrine, to draw a leſſon of moderation with regard 
tothe parties into which. our country is at preſent divided; at 
the lame time, that we allow not this moderation to abate 12 
induſtry and paſſion with which every, individual i is bound to . 
0 the good of his country.. „ 


ps # | 
1 


| . Thoſe who either attack or defend a minilter in ſuch a go 
vernment as ours, where the utmoſt liberty! 18 allowed, always 
earry matters to an extreme, and exaggerate his merit or. demerit a 
with regard to the publie. His enemies are ſure to charge. him . 
: With the greateſt enormities, both ; 1n domeſtic and foreign ma- 
nagement; and there is no meanneſs nor crime, of which, in 
| their account, he is not capable. Unneceſſary Wars, ſcandalous 
treaties, profuſion of public treaſure, oppreſſive taxes, every 
Find of mal-adminiſtration 1 18 aſeribed to him. To. aggravate 
the charge, his pernicious: conduct, it is aid, wall extend its: 
baleful influence even to poſterity, by undermining the. beſt: 

conſtitution in the world, and diſordering that wiſe ſyſtem of 
_ inſtitutions and i: whack our anceſtors, for ſo 


4 + 
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many y eanturies; have been: ſo happily: governed. He is not only * 
a wicked miniſter ;in-himſelf,. but has; removed. . Kauer 
en agate wicked winifters for the future, 1354 FAIT Tha 


On che other hand, met partizans of the lt Wes his 
panegyric run as high as the accuſation againſt him, and cele- 
brate His wile, ſteady and moderate conduct 1 in every part of his 
adminiſtration. The honour and interoſt of the nation ſup- 
| ported abroad, public credit t maintained at home, perſecution 
reſtrained, faction ſubdued; :; the merit of all theſe bleſſings 1 is 
: aſcribed ſolely to the miniſter, At the ſame time he crowns' all 
his other merits, by a religious care of the beſt conſtitution i in 
the world, which he has preſerved i in all! its parts, and has tranl- 
mitted entire, to be the happineſs and TY, of the lateſt 


ata 


When this accuſation and panegyric are received by the parti- 
zans of each party, no wonder they beget a moſt extraordinary 
ferment on both ſides, and fill the nation with the moſt violent 
animoſities. But I would fain perſuade theſe party=zealots, that 
there is a flat contradiction both in. the accuſation and panegyric, 
and that it were impoſſible for either of them to run ſo high, 
were it not for this contradiction. If our conſtitution be really 
that noble fabric, the pride of BRITAIN, the envy of our 
| neighbours, raiſed by the labour of fo many centuries, repaired 
at the expence of fo many milkens, and cemented by fuch a profu- 
ion of blood 3 ſay, if our conſtitution does in any degree de- 
ſerve theſe clogies it would never have {| uffered a wicked and 
weak. miniſter, to govern triumphantly for a courſe of twenty 
years, when oppoſed oy: the greateſt geniuſes of the nation, 


* Diſtrtation on-Partic leur io. Cb 
| E2 — — Who 


r KE 8 s AY Wi 
-who exerciſed the wal liberty. of tongue and pen, in - 
ment, and in their frequent appeals to the people. But, if the 
| miniſter be wicked and weak, td the degree ſo firenuoully i in- 
ik ſiſted on, the conſtitution muſt be faulty in its original princi- 
lf =  _ ples, and he cannot conſiſtently be charged with undermining 
= the beſt conſſitution i in the world. A conftitution i 18 only ſo far 
good, as it provides a remedy againſt mal- adminiſtration; and: 
if the BRITISH conſtitution, when in its greateſt vigour, and | 
repaired by two ſuch remarkable events, as the Revolution and 
Acceſſion, by which our ancient royal family was ſacrificed to it; 
| if our conſtitution. I fay, with ſo great advantages, does not, 
in fact, provide any ſuch remedy, we are rather beholden to 
any miniſter who undermines it, and affords us an opportunity „ 
of erecting in its place a better conſtitution. 2 


I would make uſe of che ſame topics to moderate 3 10 of | 
13 thoſe who defend the miniſter. I our conflitution % excellent 5 
Then a change of miniſtry can, be no ſuch dreadful event; 
ſince it is eſſential to ſuch a conſtitution, i in every miniſtry, both 
to preſerve itſelf from violation, and to: prevent all enormities: 
in the adminiſtration. Ir our conſtitution very bad? Then ſo· 
extraordinary a jealouſy and apprehenſion, on account of 
changes, 18 ill-placed; and a man ſhould no more be anxious 
in this caſe, than a. huſband, who had. married a woman from: 
the ſtews, ſhould be watchful to prevent her infidelity. Public: - 
affairs in ſuch a conſtitution, muſt neceſſarily go to confuſion, 
by whatever hands they are conducted; and the zeal of patriots: 


is much leſs requiſite in that caſe than the patience and ſubmiſ- - 
1 ſion of philoſap bers. The virtue and good intentions of Caro 
and BRUTUS are highly laudable; but, to what purpoſe did 
their zeal ſerve? To nothin 87 bes to. haſten the fatal 3 


. 
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| of * Ron MAN' government, and render its convulſions and: 
he dying agonics more violent and . 


1 would not be Ad to mean, that public affairs db 


N no care and attention at all. Would men be moderate and con- 


ſiſtent, their claims might be adinitted; at leaſt might be 
examined. The country-party might ſtill aſſert, that our con- 

ſtitution, though excellent, will admit of mal-adminiſtration 
doa certain degree; and therefore, if the miniſter be bad, it is 
proper to oppoſe him with a ſuitable degree of zeal. And, on 

the other hand, the court-party may be allowed, upon the ſup- 
poſition that the miniſter were good, to defend, with ſome 
_ zeal too, his adminiſtration, I would only perſuade men not to 
contend, as if they were fighting pro aris G focis, and change 


a good conſtitution into- a bad ane, by the violence of _ 
GET . 


© have 


2 . What our . 4 ae 8945 s of the Shows mini rite * 1 oh be | 
kirned from that eſſay, printed i in the former editions, under the title of A character of 
Sir RoBERT WaILTOILE: It was as follotus . There never was a. man, whoſe actions. 
and character have been more earneſtly and openly canvaſſed, than thoſe of the pre- 
| ſent miniſter, who, having. governed a learned and; free nation for ſo long a. 
time, amidſt ſuch mighty oppoſition, may make a large library of what has been. 
wrote for and againſt him, and is the ſubje& of above half the paper that has been 
blotted i in the nation within theſe twenty years. 1 wiſh for the honour of our country, 
that any one character of him had been drawn with ſuch Judgment” and impartiality: 
as to have credit with poſterity, and' to ſkew, that our liberty has, once at leaſt, been 
employed to good purpoſe. Tam only afraid, of failing in the former quality of judg- 
ment: But if it ſhould be fo, tis but one page more thrown away, after an hundred' 
thouſand, upon the ſame ſubje&, that have periſhed, and become uſeleſs. In the 


mean time,. I ſhall flatter myſelf. with the pleaſing imagination, that the following 
character will be adopted by future uftorians: 


Sir ROBERT WAL POLE, prime miniſter of Ga RAT BRITAIN, is a man: 
of ability, not a genius; good-natured, not virtuous; conſtant,, not magnanimous ;; 
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have not hikes conſidered any thing that 19: marſobl-in "the 
preſent controverſy. In the heſt civil conftitutian, whene avery | 
man g is reſtrained, by the moſt rigiq 9 77 it 18 ealy 1 to Qucyyer 
either the good or bad intentions of ' A miniſter, AQ to judge, 
Ki his perſonal. charaCter deſerves! love or hatred. But 
ſuch queſtions : are of little importanee to the Public, and lay 
thoſe who employ their pens upon them, under a Auer fufpicion 


Ae. 1 inen 
either of maleyolence or flattery, | 52 


FS - * 
FIT + Its « 2 * 3 ; x] 128 


Fan equitable, ; His virtues, in me) 8 are! 48 FT a der | 
of thoſe vices, which, uſuall Uly eee virtues; He is 4 generous friend, with- 


out being a a bitter enemy. His vices, in other fnltances, are not compenſated by 


thoſe virtues which are nearly allyed to them; His want bfr enterprife is not attended 
with frugality. The private characten of the man is better than the public: Hig vir- 
tues more than his vices: His fortune. greater than his fame, With, many good qua- 
lities he has incurred the public h hatred : With good capacity he has not eſcaped ridi- 
dule. He would have been eſteemed more worthy of his high ation had he never 
poſſeſſed it; and is better qualified for the ſecond than for the firſt place in any govern: 
ment. His miniſtry has been more advantageous to his family than to the 5 
better for this age than for poſterity, and more pernicious by bad precedents than by 
real grievances. During his time trade has flouriſhed,” liberty declined; and learning 
gone to ruin. As Fam a man, L love him; as I am a fcholar Thate him; as I am a 
"Barron, I calmly wiſh his fall. And were Ia member of either houſe, I would give 
my vote for removing him from ST,'Jawzs's:; but ſhould be glad to ſee him retire: to 
Hov eee 1 _ c b of his ge net nd phi root | 


the phate nation 1 bave ate to the ſame bee, 5p EIB with regard to this 
great man, if they are nat rather became. more favourable. to. him, by a very natural 
tranſition, from ene extreme to another. The. author would nat oppe 92 tho ofe humane 
- ſentiments towards the dead; thaugh, he. cannot fortear obſerving, that the not paying 
more of our public debts was, as hi nted i in this e a great, aud the only Rat, 
error in that long adminiſtration. 3 1208 : 
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'0 THING 6 is Mere cutprfing v 0 FRY int "I 

1 N man affairs with a philoſophical eye, than to ſee the 

eilinelb Witte ieh the many are governed by the few; and to 
obſerve the implieit fubmiſſion with which men feſign their own 

ſentiments and paſſions to thoſe of their rulers. When we en 
quire by what means this wonder is brought about, we ſhall 
find, that as Fond is always on the fide of the governed, the 

_ governors have nothing to fupport them but Opinion. Tis 
therefore, on opinion only that government is founded; and 
this maxim extends to the môſt deſpotie and moſt military go- 

vernments, as well as to the moſt free and moſt; Popular. 3 

ſoldan of EU yp T,- or the emperor of Rome, might drive his 

harmleſs ſubjects, Ike brute beaſts; againſt their ſentiments and 
inelination: But he muſt; at leaſt, have led his en, or 
n 0 like d 58 their e 


Opinion} is "of two „Bade, iz. 0 opinion Bp! 1 EK Es T, ad.” 
opinion of RIGHT. By opinion of intereſt, I chiefly u unde 
ſtand the ſenſe of the public advantage which is reaped from 0 
government; together with the perſuaſion, that the particular 


govermnent,. which 1 18 eſtabliſhed, 1s equally advantageous with 
uy / 
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quity always begets the opinion of right 3 4 4 
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any bcher that could ad 1 TR. * Wen this opinion pre- 
"vails among the generality of a ſtate, or among thoſe who have 
the force in their — it gives great Ry + to OT ot | 
ment. BY 4 „ 


a 


Right 3 is of two > Kinds, Acht to rin Ad Aight to PRO= 


PERTY. What prevalence opinion of the firſt kind his over 
mankind, may eaſily be underſtood by obſerving the attachment 35 
which all nations have to their ancient government, and even to 


thoſe names which have had the ſanction of antiquity. Anti- 
10 whatever diſad- ; 


vantageous ſentiments we may entertain of mankind, they are 
always found to be prodigal both of blood and treaſure in the 


maintenance of public Juſtice.” This paſſion we may denomi- 


oi nate enthuſiaſm, -or we may give it what appellation we pleaſe ; 


but a politician, who ſhould overlook its inflyence on human 
affairs, would prove himſelf but of a very limited underſtand- 


ing. There 3 is, indeed, no particular, in which, at firſt fi ght, 


there may appear A greater contradiction in the frame of the 


5 buman mind chan the preſent. When men act in a faction, they 
are apt, without any ſhame or remorſe, to neglect all the ties 

of honour and morality, in order to ſerve their party; and yet, 

when | a faction is formed upon a point of right or principle, 
y there 3 is no occaſion wheremen diſcover a greater obſtinacy, and 


a more determined ſenſe of juſtice and equity. The ſame ſocial 
diſpoſition of mankind 3 is the cauſe of both theſe contradiQtory 


rene $4 


*Tis ſufficiently Magd that als opinion of Gadd to pro- 


| perty 18 ve the F moment in all matters of government. 
has noted 
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PRINCIPLES: ob GOVERNMENT. a. 


A noted author has made property the foundation of all govern- 
ment; and moſt of our political writers ſeem inclined to follow 
him i in that particular. This is carrying the matter too far; 


but fall it muſt be owned, that the opinion of righttoP property 
has a e eee in this OT 


"em theſe — * opinions, . je” public NS. of 


Ae to power, and of right to property, are all governments 
founded, and all authority of the few over the many. There 


are indeed other principles, which add force to theſe, and de- 


termine, limit, or alter their operation; ſuch as ſelf-intereſt, 


Fear, and affettion: But {ill we may aſſert, that theſe; other 


principles can have no influence alone, but ſuppoſe the antece- 
dent influence of thoſe opinions above-mentioned. They are, 


therefore, to be eſteemed the ſecondary, not the original Dries 
ciples of government. e 15 OY 


For, 22 as to \falf-imerefh, by dh 1 mean 4 b 


7 of particular rewards, diſtin from the general protection which 


we receive from government, 'tis evident that the magiſtrate's 
authority muſt be antecedently eſtabliſhed, or, at leaſt be hoped 
for, in order to produce this expectation. The proſpe& of 
reward may augment the authority with regard to ſome parti- 
cular perſons ; ; but can never give birth to it, with regard to 
the public. Men naturally look for the greateſt favours from 
their friends and acquaintance; and therefore, the hopes of 
any conſiderable number of the ſtate, would never center in any 
particular ſet of men, if theſe men had no other title to ma- 
giſtracy, and had no ſeparate influence over the opinions of 


mankind. The lame obſervation may be extended to che other 


— 
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two ide of Far and affettion.. No man would have any 
"lb to fear the fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over 
any but from fear; ſince, as a ſingle man, his bodily force can 
reach but'a ſmall way, and all farther potver he poſſeſſes muſt 
be founded either on our own opinion, or on the preſumed opinion 
of others. And though affection to wiſdom and virtue in a /o- jt 
vereign extends very far, and has great influence; yet he muſt 
be antecedently ſuppoſed inveſted with a public character, other- 
wiſe the public eſteem will ſerve him in no ſtead, nor will his 
Virtue have any influence beyond a narrow ſphere. - My 
cats 
A Government may endure for NE ages, though the ba- 
lance of power, and the balance of property do not agree. 
This chiefly happens, where any rank or order of the ſtate has 
acquired a large ſhare of the property; but, from the original 
conſtitution of the government, has no ſhare of the power. 
Under what pretext would any individual of that order afſume 
authority in public affairs? As men are commonly much 
attached to their ancient government, it is not to be expected, 
that the public would ever favour ſuch uſurpations. But where 
the original conftitu! tion allows any ſhare of power, though 
ſmall, to an order of men, who poſſeſs a large ſhare of the pro- 
perty, *tis eaſy for them gradually to ſtretch their authority, 
and bring the balance of power to coincide with that of pro- 
perty. This has been the caſe with the houſe of commons in 
ENGLAND. : yds 


* 


Moſt writers, who have treated of the BRI T1S1 government, 
have ſuppoſed, that as the houſe of commons repreſents all the 
commons of GREAT BRITA IN; lo its weight 3 in the ſcale 1 is 


pro- 


— 


* 


on; that hou bing dee w. cen as their uu 
guardians of their Bherty ; yet are 


there inſtances where the e even when in oppoſition tothe 


crown, has not been followed by the people; as we may par- ü 


ticularly obſerve of the tory houſe of commons in the reign of 
king WILLIAM. Were the members of the houſe obliged to 
receive inſtructions from their conſtituents, like the Duron 
deputies, this would entirely alter the caſe; and, if ſuch im- 


BRITAIN, were brought into the ſcale, tis not eaſy to con- 


ceive, that the crown could either influence that mul titude of 


unfit for government, yet when diſperſed 1 in ſmall bodies, they 


people, or withſtand that overbalance of property. Lis true, 
the crown has great influence over the colleQive body of BRI- 


TAIN in the elections of members ; 3 but were this influence, 


which at preſent is only exerted once in ſeven years, to be em- 
ployed in bringing over the people to eyery vote, it would ſoon 
be waſted; and no ſkill, popularity or revenue, could ſupport 
it. I muſt, therefore, be of opinion, that an alteration, in 
this particular, would introduce a. total alteration in our go- 
vernment, and would ſoon reduce it to a pure republic ; ; and, 
perhaps, to a republic of no inconvenient form. For thou gh 
the people collected in a body like the ROMAN tribes, be quite 


are more ſuſceptible both of reaſon and order; the force of po- 
pular currents and tides is, in a great meaſure, broke; and the 
| . „„ FH public 
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rer and riches, as thoſe of the whole commons of 
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OL ITICAL writers have eſtabliſhed; it as a maxim, That 


1 


4 Gre, checks and, Ame 70 the wa a lg every. man 


ought to be ſuppoſed : a knave, and to have no other end, in all 
his actions, but private. intereſt. By this intereſt we muſt go- 
vern him, and, by means of it, make him co-operate to public 


| good, notwithſtandin g his inſatiable. avarice and ambition. With- 


out this, ſay they, we ſhall } in Vain boaſt of the advantages of 
any conſtitution, and. ſhall find, f in the end, that we have no 


ſecurity for our liberties or poſſeſſions, except the good-will of 


our rulers; 3 that i is, we ſhall have 1 no ſecurity at all. 


"Ti; therefore, a juſt political maxim, That every man muſt © 
be ſuppoſed a knave ; Though at the ſame time, it appears ſome- 
what ſtrange, that a maxim ſhould be truein politics, which is falſe 
in fact. But in order to be fatisfied on this head, we may conſider, 
that men are generally more honeſt 3 in their private than i in their 
public capacity, and will go greater lengtlis to ſerve a party, | 
than when their own private intereſt is alone concerned. 


Honour is a great check upon mankind: But where a conſider- 
able body of men act together, this check 3 is, in a great mea- 
ſure, removed ſince a man is ſure to be ka of by his. 
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power is diſtributed among ſeveral courts, and 
men, we ſhout always conſider” the private intereſt” of each 
court, and each order; and, if we find, that, dy the fkilful 


modern. 5 
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own party, for what promotes the common intereſt; 121 he | 


oon learns to deſpiſe the _clamours of his adverſaries. To 


SNL AA 7 A ot ws 


i - 


which we may add, that e every court or ſenate is determined by | 


the greater number of voices; ſo that, if Rlfih views influence 


only. the majority, (as they will alxays do) the whole ſenate 
follows the allurements of this ſeparate intereſt, and acts as if 


ite contained 1 not one EO N e wy, regard to public 
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When there offers, therefore, to our cenſure, and examin- 
ation, any plan of government, real or imaginary, 


rr $ 
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* 


ere the | 
1s orders of 


diviſion of the power, the private intereſt muſt neceffari} 


its operation, concur with the public, we may pronounce that 


government to be wiſe and happy. If, on the contrary, the 
private intereſt of each order be not checked, and de not di- 
rected to public intereſt, we ought to look for nothing but 
faction, ciſorder, and tyranny from ſuch a government. In 
this opinion we are juſtified by experience, as well as by the 


authority of all. aten and ee both, auient and 


85 


Haw much, therefore, . it have F 2 a genius. | 


as CICERO, or TACITUS,-to. have been told, That, 3 in a future 
age, there ſhould ariſe a very regular ſyſtem of mixt govern- 
ment, where the authority was ſo diſtributed, that one rank, 


whenever it pleaſed, might fwallow up all the reſt, and engroſs : 
the whole power of the conſtitution. Such a government, they 


would lay, will not be a mixed government. | Fox. ſo Great "WE 
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the natural ambition of inen, that they. are never ſatisfied wh 
power; 5 and if one order of men, by putſuing its om intereſt, 

can uſurp upon every other order, it will certainly do fo, and 
render itſelf, as far: as poſſible, abſolute and uncontroulable. 


But, 4 in this opinion, experience news mat U chey would 11 
with miſtaken, | Fot this: is actually the cafe with the BR 


11s H conſtitution. The Thare of power allotted by our con- 
ſtitution to the houſe: of Tommons-is ſo great, that it abfolutely 

commands all the other parts of the government. The king's 
legiſl ative power is plainly no proper check to it. For though 
the king has à negative in the paſſing of laws; yet this, in fact, 


E two houfes, is always ſure to paſs into à law, and the royal | 
= aſſent is little better than a mere form. The principal weight 


of the crown lies in the executive power. But beßrdes that the 

executive power in every government, is altoget 

nate to the legillaive; beſides this, I fay, the ener of this 3 
power requires an immenſe - expence, and the commons have 

aſſumed to themſelves the ſole power of diſpoſing of public 

money. How eafy, therefore, would it be for that houſe to 

wreſt from the crown all theſe powers, one after another, by „ 

making every grant of money conditional, and choofing heir 

time ſo well, chat their refuſal of fupplies ſhould only diſtreſs | 

the government, without giving foreign powers any advan- 

tage over us? Did the honſe of commons depend in the ſame 

manner on the king, and had none of the members any pro- 


_- 


perty but from his gift, would not he command all their reſo- „ 3 

lutions, and be from that moment abſolute? As to the houſe | 2 * 
of lords, they are a very powerful fapport to the etown fo long ö 

as they he * in ther. turn, ſupported by i 1 but both experience : 

rer | | 5 | ; and ; E 4 


and euer FRY us, thak ON kings cap 8850 nor zender = 
| ſufficient: to maintain ante done, without ſuch ſupport. | 


How, e wall we Boe this paradox? * And by what 
- means is this member of « our conffitution® ed within the 
Proper limits; ſince, from our very conſtitution,' it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have as much power as it demands, and can only be 
confined by itſelf? How is this conſiſtent with our experience 
of human nature? TI anſwer,” that the intereſt of the body 1 18 
here reſtrained by the intereſt of the individuals, and that che 
houſe of commons ſtretehes not its power, becauſe ſuch an 
uſurpation would be contrary to the intereſt of the majority of 
its members. The erown has ſo many offices at its diſpoſal, 
that, when aſſiſted by the honeſt and diſintereſted part of the 
houſe, it will always command the reſolutions of the whole ; 
fo far at leaſt, as to preſerve the ancient conſtitution from 
danger. We may, therefore, give to this influence what name 
we pleaſe; ; we may call it by the invidious appellations of cor- 
15 ruption and dependence ; but ſome degree and: ſome kind of it 
are inſeparable, from the very nature of the coninions ang | 
| neceſſary to the preſervation of our maxed eren. ; 
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Inſtead then of aſſerting + abſolutely, that the dependence 
of parliament, in every degree, is an infringement of BRI- 
TISH liberty, the country-party had better have made ſome 
conceſſions to their adverſaries, and have only examined 
what was the proper degree of this dependence, beyond 
which it became dangerous to liberty. But ſuch a mode- 
ration is not to be expected of party-men of any kind. 
After a conceſſion of this nature, all declamation muſt 
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INDEPENDENCY OF: PARLIAMENT. wel 
be abandoned; and a ſerious calm enquiry into the proper de- 


gree of court-influence, and parliamentary dependence would 
: an been expected by the readers. And though the advantage, 


in ſuch a controverſy, might poſſibly remain to .the country- 


2» party; ; yet the victory would not be ſo. compleat as they wiſh 


for, nor would a true: patriot have given an entire looſe to his 


. zeal, for fear of running matters into a contrary. extreme, by 


diminiſhing too T far the influence of the crown. It was, 


9 therefore, thought beſt to deny, that this extreme could ever 


be dangerous to the conſtitution, or that the crown could ever 
have too little influence over members of parliament. | 


All queſtions concerning the proper medium between extremes 
are very difficult to be decided; both becauſe it is not eaſy to 
find words proper to fix this medium, and becauſe the good and 
ill, in ſuch caſes, run fo gradually i into each other, as even to 


render our /entiments doubtful and uncertain. But there is a 


peculiar difficulty in the preſent caſe, which would embarraſs 


the moſt knowing and moſt impartial examiner. The power 


of the crown is always lodged in a ſingle perſon, either king or 
miniſter; and as this perſon may have either a greater or leſs 
degree of ambition, capacity, courage, popularity or fortune, 
the power, which is too great in one hand, may become too 


little in another. In pure republics, where the power 18 


+ By that influence of the Crown, which I would juſtify, I mean only, that ariſing 
from the offices and honours which are at the diſpoſal of the crown. As to private 
bribery, it may be conſidered in the ſame light as the praQtice of employing ſpies, 
which is ſcarce juſtifiable in a good miniſter, and is infamous in a bad one : But to be 
a ſpy, or to be corrupted, is always infamous under all miniſters, and is to be re- 


garded as a ſhameleſs proſtitution. PoLysvs juſtly eſteems the pecuniary influence 


of the ſenate and cenſors in giving offices to be one of the regular and conſtitutional 
weights, which preſerved the balance of the Roman government. Lib. 6. cap. 15. 
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| Aiſtctbuted among ſeveral aſſfemblies or fd the checks dane 


controuls are more regular in their operation; becauſe the 
members of ſuch numerous aſſemblies may be preſumed to be 
always nearly equal in capacity and virtue; and tis only their 
number, riches, or authority, which enter into conſideration. 
But a limited monarehy admits not of any ſuch ſtability; nor 
is it poſſible to aſſign to the crown ſuch a determinate degree of 
power, as will, in every hand, form a proper counter-balance 


to the other parts of the conſtitution. This is an unavoidable 


diſadvantage, among the many abraniages, ee that 
ſpecies of — i 0 


* 2 8 A * "VE. 


WHETHER THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT I'N- 
CLINES MORE TO ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, 
N OR TO A REPUBLIC. 


T x80 a violent prejudice link almoſt every ſeience, | 

that no prudent man, however ſure of his principles, dares 
to propheſy concerning any event, or foretell the remote conſe- 
quences « of things. A phyſician will not venture to pronounce 
concerning the condition of his patient a fortnight or month 
after: And fill leſs dares a politician foretel the fituation of 
public affairs a few years hence. HARRINGTON thought 
himſelf ſo ſure of his general principle, That the balance of | 
power depends on that of property, that he ventured to pro= 
nounce it impoſſible ever to re-eſtabliſh monarchy i in ENG= 
LAND: But his book was ſcarce publiſhed when the king was 
reſtored ; and we lee that monarchy has ever ſince ſubſiſted upon 
the ſame footing as before. Notwithſtanding this unlucky ex- 
ample, J will venture to examine a very important queſtion, 
viz. Whether the BRITISH government inclines more to abſolute 
monarchy, or to a republic; : and 1 in which of theſe two ſpecies 
of government it will moſt probably terminate? As there ſeems 
not to be any great danger of a ſudden revolution either way, 
E ſhall at leaſt eſcape the ſhame attending uy 2 8800 1 1 
ſhould be found to have been miſtaken. 
G 2 . | po "Thok 
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Thoſe who aſſert, That the balance of our government in- 


clines towards abſolute monarchy, may ſupport their opinion by 


the following reaſons. That property has a great influence on 
power cannot poſſibly be denied; but yet the general maxim, 


That the balance of one depends on the balance of the other, muſt 
be received with ſeveral limitations. *Tis evident, that much 


leſs property in a ſingle hand will be able to counter-balance a 


greater property in ſeveral hands; not only becauſe it is difficult 
to make many perſons combine in the fame views and meaſures ; 
but alſo becauſe property, when united, cauſes much greater 
dependance, than the ſame property, when diſperſed. / An 
hundred perſons, of 1000 J. a year a-piece, can conſume all 
their income, and no body ſhall ever be the better for them, 
except their ſervants and. tradeſmen, who juſtly regard their 


profits as the product of their own labour. But a man poſſeſſed 


of 100,000 J. a year, if he has either any generoſity, or any 
cunning, may create a great dependance by obligations, and 


ſtilt a greater by expectations. Hence we may obſerve, that 


in all free governments any ſubject exorbitantly rich has always 
created a jealouſy, even though his riches bore no manner of 


proportion to the riches of the ſtate. Crassvs's fortune, if I 
remember well, amounted only'to about ſixteen hundred thou- 
ſand pounds in our money; and yet we find, that though his 
genius was nothing extraordinary, he was able, by means of 


his riches alone, to counter-balance, during his life-time, the 
power of POMPEY as well as that of CæsAR, who afterwards 


became maſter of the world. The wealth of the Mepicis 
made them maſters of FLORENCE; though, tis probable, it 


was very inconſiderable, compared to. the united Property of 
that opulent republic. 
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fluence ; ; yet it really becomes lefs dangerous to liberty upon 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. == 


Theſe conſiderations are apt to mule one entertain a very 


0 magnificent idea of the BRITISH ſpirit and love of liberty; 
ſince we could maintain our free government, during ſo many 
centuries, againſt our ſovereigns, who, beſides the power and 


dignity and majeſty of the crown, have always been poſſeſſed 


of much greater riches than any fubje& has ever enjoyed in 
any commonwealth, But it may be faid, that this ſpirit, how- 
ever great, will never be able to ſupport itſelf againſt that 
immenſe property, which is now lodged in the king, and 
Wich is ſtill encreaſing. Upon a moderate computation, there 
are near three millions at the diſpoſal of the crown. The civil 
liſt amounts to near a million; the collection of all taxes to 
another million; and the employments in the army and navy, 
together with eccleſiaſtieal preferments, to above a third 
million: An enormous ſum, and what may fairly be computed 


to be more than a thirtieth part of the whole income and labour 


of the kingdom. When we add to this immenſe property, the 
increahng luxury of the nation, our proneneſs to corruption, 


together with the great power and prerogatives of the erown, 


and the command of ſuch numerous military forces, there is 


no one but muſt defpair of being able, without extraordinary 
efforts, to ſupport our free government myck N under all 


th > drladyantages. . 


| On the other hand, thoſe who maintain, that the brak of 


the BRITISH government leans towards a republic, may ſup- 


port their opinion by very ſpecious arguments. It may be ſaid, 


that though this immenſe property in the crown, be joined to. 
the dignity of firſt magiſtrate, and to. many other legal powers. 


and prerogatives, which ſhould naturally give it a greater in- 


that 


„ e 


| that very account. Were Bn TAN a republic, a and were any 
private man 1 poſſeſſed. of a revenue, a third, or even a tenth 
part as large as that of the crown, he would very juſtly excite 
jealouſy; ; becauſe he would infallibly have great authority: in 
the government: And ſuch an irregular authority, not avowed 
by the laws, is always more dangerous than a much greater au- 
thority, which is derived from them. A man, poſſeſſed of 
uſurped power, can ſet no bounds to his pretenſions: His par- 
tizans have liberty to hope for every thing in his favour: His 
enemies provoke his ambition, with his fears, by the violence of 
their oppoſition: And the government being thrown into a 
ferment,” every corrupted humour in the ſtate naturally gathers 
to him. On the contrary, a legal authority, though very great, 
has always ſome bounds, which terminate both the hopes and 
pretenſions of the perſon poſſeſſed of it: : The laws muſt have 
provided a remedy againſt its exceſſes: Such an eminent ma- 
giſtrate |} has much to fear, and little to hope from his uſurpa- 
tions: And as his legal authority is quietly ſubmitted to, he has 
ſmall temptation and ſmall opportunity of extending it farther. 
Beſides, it happens, with regard to ambitious aims and pro- 
jects, what may be obſerved with regard to ſects of philoſophy 
and religion. A new ſet excites: ſuch ferment, and is both op- 
poſed and defended with ſuch vehemence, that it ſpreads always 
faſter, and multiplies its partizans with greater rapidity, than 
any old eſtabliſhed opinion, recommended by the ſanction of the 
laws and of antiquity. Such is the nature of novelty, that 
where any thing pleaſes 3 it becomes doubly agreeable, if new; | 
but if it dif pleaſes, it is doubly diſpleaſing, upon that very 
account. And, in moſt caſes, the violence of enemies is fa- 

vourable to ambitious projects, as well as the zeal of partizans. 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 1 47 


It may further be ſaid, that though men be very much go- 
pe” by intereſt; yet even intereſt itſelf, and all human af- 
fairs, are entirely governed by opinion. N ow, there has been 
a very ſudden and a very ſenſible change in-the opinions of men 
within theſe laſt fifty years, by the progreſs of learning and of 


liberty, Moſt people, in this iſland, have diveſted themſelves, 


of all ſuperſtitious, reverence. to names and authority: The 
clergy have much loft their eredit: Their pretenſions and doc- 


trines have been ridiculed; and even religion can ſcarce ſupport 
ittſelf in the world. The mere name of king commands little 


reſpect; and to talk of a king as GOD's vicegerent on earth, 
or to give him any of thoſe magnificent titles, which formerly 


_ dazzled mankind, would but .excite laughter in every one. 
Though the crown, by means of its large revenue, may main 


tain its authority in times of tranquillity, upon private intereſt 


and influence; yet as the leaſt ſhock or convulfion muſt break 


all theſe intereſts. to pieces, the kingly power being no longer 
ſupported by the ſettled Principles and opinions of men, will 


immediately diſſolve. Had men been in the fame diſpoſition at 


r 


the revolution, as they are at preſent, monarchy would have run: 
1 ace of Hein entirely loſt in this iſland, | | 


Durſt 1 venture its . my own ſentiments amidſt Allele 


oppoſite arguments, I would aſſert, that unleſs there happen 
ſome extraordinary convulſion, the power of the crown, by 


means of its large revenue, is rather upon the increaſe ; though,. 


at the ſame time I own, 'that its progreſs ſeems very flow, and: 


almoſt inſenſible. The tide has run long, and with ſome ra- 
pidity, to the ſide of popular government, and 18 Jud nen 


to turn towards monarehy. 
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1 "Ti Well known ue every government muſt come to a pe- 


116d, and that death is unavoidable to the political s as s well as s to 


ſirable $67 the BarTisH conſtitution is Ws ate in 4 Ara 
government, or an abſolute monarchy ? Here I would declare 


frankly, that though liberty. be infinitely preferable to flavery, 


in almoſt every caſe; . yet 1 ſhould much rather with to ſee an 


abſolute monarch than a. republic in this iſland. For, 1 us 


wt & 437 


conſider, what kind of republic we have reaſon to expect. 


5 3% FOR 


| queſtion is not concerning any fine i imaginary republic, of Dig 


a man may form a plan i in his cloſet. There is no doubt, but a 
popular government. may be imagined more perfect than abſo- 


lute monarchy, or even than our preſent conſtitution. But what 


reaſon have we to expect that any ſuch government will ever 
be eſtabliſhed in BRITAIN, upon the diſſolution of our mo- 
narchy ? If any ſingle perſon acquire power enough to take our 
conſtitution to pieces, and put it up a-new, he is really an abſo- 


| lute monarch; and we have had already an inſtance of this 
kind, ſufficient to convince us, that ſuch a perſon will never 
reſign his power, or eſtabliſh any free government. Matters, 


therefore, muſt be truſted to their natural progreſs and opera- 
tion; and the houſe of commons, according to its preſent conſti- 
tion, muſt be the only legiſlature in ſuch a popular govern- 


ment. The inconveniences, attending ſuch a ſituation of 1 


fairs, preſent themſelves by thouſands. If the houſe of com- 
mons, in ſuch a caſe, ever diſſolves itſelf, which is not to be 
expected, we may look for a civil war every election. If it 
continues itſelf, we ſhall ſuffer all the tyranny of a faction, 
ſubdivided into new factions. And as ſuch a violent govern- 

ment 


bſiſt, we ſhall, at. 


ment cannot long 
vulſi Ions, and civil wars, 


aa e e eee b eee = 
* 


e in abſolute monarchy, 
have been happier for us to have eſtablimeddt 
peaceably from the beginning. Abſolute monarchy, therefore, 


e Euthang of the BRITISH con- 


4 wo” — 


vo 
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us, if we bave reaſon to be more jealous of monarchy, 


© becauſe the danger i is more imminent from that quarter ; we 
ave alſo reaſon to be more jealous of popular government, be- 
cauſe that danger is more E TIDE, | This may teach us a leſſon 
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Fall men, who diſting emſelves by 1 memorable ate 


| chievements,, ü the firſt place 1 " honour ſeems due 0 LR. 


EB K . 18 2 11 n 


61 ISLATOR s, and founders of fates, who tranſmit 2 iyflem 
of laws and inſtitutions to. ſeeure the peace, happineſs, and 
5 Aber of future rern The influence of uſeful inven- 


thoſe of. 978 laws, what effeQts a are e limited b both i in time + f 
place; but the benefit ariſing from the former 3 is not ſo ſenſible 
as that which Proceeds from the latter. Speculative ſciences. 
do, indeed, improve the mind; but this advantage reaches 
only to a few perſons, who have leiſure to apply themſelves to 
them. And as to practical arts, which increaſe the commodi 
ties and enjoyments of life, it 18 well known, that mens hap- 
1 pineſs conſiſts not ſo much, in an abundance of theſe, as in ""M 
peace and ſecurity with which they -poſleſs them; and thoſe 
bleſſings can only be derived from good government. Not to 
mention, that general virtue and good morals in a tate, which 
are ſo requiſite to happineſs, can never arife from the moſt re- 
fined precepts) of philoſophy, or even the ſevereſt injunctions 


of religion; but muſt proceed entirely from the virtuous 


education of che youth, the effect * wiſe laws and inſtitutioas. 


. 


or PANTIES IN GENERAL | | * 
1 muſts therefore, preſume to differ from my Lord Bacon 


. his particular, and muſt. regard antiquity as ſomewhat un- 
NO Tits diſtribution of honour, when it made gods of all the + 
inventors of uſeful: a ſuch as ene * een We 4 

LAPIUS; '1 

| Means 
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| A8 pl ai ? DYE Can "faumders . 10 — to 'be 
* 1 been and reſpected among men, as much ought the founders 

| ſets and faCtions 10 de. deteſted and hated ; becauſe. the 
nfl gence of 'fa bn 18 di Airefty con biry'ro chat Bo Yaws: © F. acs 
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on! Tub bvert government, ren 1 er aw potent, and beget 


291 b 1 3 ra 45 bd; ae N 
the ſierceſt animoſities among men 9 Peek ſame ation, ho 
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ught to give. mutual Aaſfiſtatice and bee to cach other. 
| And what ſhould render. the founders of Parties r mor re e odious 1 18, 
- = difficulty of ex arp ating theſe parties, when once they have 
taken riſe ; in any Nate! They nataratly propigate” We ielves 
for many denturies, 150 {elk end bur by the total diffolution' 
of that government, in Which they are Wah. They are, 
beſides, Toons WHICH 2 He ae W ifully in” EE richet ſoils; « 
and h deſpotie gover ments be fot 9 free Tem" 
them; it muſt — thar they rife more ealily, and pro- 
pagate themſelves faſter in free governments, where they als 
ways infect the legiſlature itfelf, which alone could be 5 
die ſleady {cos of rewards wind piniſhinet, to! eradi- 2 
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Factions or parties may” be i br RSO NAL | and : 
REAL; that is, into factions founded on perſonal- iner Th 
” animoſiny among thoſe - who: compoſaqtlie factions, and into 


thoſe founded on ſome real differente vf ſontiment ox intereſts -- 
* Har” -— The 
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e that parties ai 


— way we 6. 


of the one kind or- the 2 


wh. S$ ww to” ny 


vernment divides into factlons, where 


in the views of the conſtitnent- mem 


„ 


rent, trivial or material: And in thoſe cations a ROE: way 
founded on the moſt real and. moſt {material 3 there 18. 


EY YETp i 


always obſerved to Ve A | great deal of p 
fection. But notwithſtanding” this" mixture, 2 12 75 may be 
denominated either perſonal or real, according. to that principle 


ant, and 48 LN, have t the Ereateſt in- 


gent wry er n 2 ita go 
wels is no 1 
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bp, 'Perforat fietlöns lle Wbt kelly In mall republics. Every 


an 


vin ſtic quarref becomes“ An affaf of ſtate Love, vanity, 


n > dba Shes 
emulation, any ffi on begets Publ c diwiſtön, as well ab m- 
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bition an 1d; we ora The NERT and' I BTRNCHI f FLO» 
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""RENCE, the FxxOOST and ADG RNI 6 Ge Non; the Col o- 
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1 NE SI 25 Orsixt of modern Roni i; were' patties: of this kind. 
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Mien Have luck a pr oper ality -16-divide into perſonal en 


e the fmaYlet a 

them. What can be imagined more trivial than the difference 

detween one colour of lirery and another in horſe-races: 7 Let 
2 this difference be: ot: two maſt inveterate factions in the GREEK: 
empire, the PRASINT and Ve? NETI, who Never ſuſpended their, 
" HORNE . they ruined that weber ene 3 
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We find in the Ro MAN- erf a very remarkable faltions 
FRED two tribes, the PoOLLIA; and Papikfx; which con 
tinued ſor the ſpace of near. three hundred years, and diſcovered 
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+ of. real difference ZwWill produce ; 1 5 
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A in fi their ſuffrages at every election of magiſtrates * 
This faction was the more remarkable, as: it could contiriue for 
ſo long a tract of; time; even though it it did not ſpread itlelf, 

| nor draw any of the oth er tribes into a ſhare of the g uarrel. If 

anki d had not a ſtrop propenſicy. to. Juch diviſions, the in- 
. difference of the reſſ of. the communuty » muſt haye ſuppreſſed 
- * 5 fooliſh. ani moſity,, that had not any aliment of new dene 
1 and injuries, of. general. ſympathy : and antipathy, Which 
neyer fail to Lad er When dhe whole Lok is rent into two». 

"qu faQtions, $6 825 
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Nothing i is. more uſual than to ſee Paier Which ee e 
upon a real difference, continue even after that difference is 


| loſt: When men axe once inliſted on pppoſite ſides, they 
contract an affectio to the perſons with, wham chey are united, | 
and an animoſity againſt their, antagoniſts : And theſe-p paſſions 


— 6 they often tranſmit-to. their poſterity. KY he a real difference be⸗ | 


_ tween Gra and GHIBYRLLINE, Was long loſt in Trail, 
before ſheſe faktjona were extingiſtſed. The G vB rs adhered” 
to the pope, the Ga IBBELLIN ES tO the emperor; and. yer 


"the family of SFORSA, Who. were in alliance with the emperor, 


though Yep: Were. Guns FS, being expelled. MILAN» by, the 


n oy * Aj this fac Has not e VE. Servant dy Hidtarkror politleia 1ans, I mail de 
lber ! in the words of the Rönah hiſtorian. Pepulus Tusceviavuys cum conſugibus - 
© 6c liberis Roman venit; : Ea multitude, weſte. mutata, & [pece. reorum tribus circuit, 
| 1 Je omnium advolvens.. Plus itague miſerj cardia, ad pn Veniam impetrandam, . 
as quam cauſa ad crimen purgandum valuit. Tribiis bmnes preter Por tin vu, antiquarunt. 


25 5 lagem. Po. tiz ſentemid fuit, puberes verberates netari, liberos conj 1 geſgue ſub carona 


44 
oe! 3 _ bee Belli venire > /Aemoriamque ejus irg Tuscul Axis in pœnæ tam atracis auctores 


N vtunſiſſe ad putris ætatem canſtat; nec guemguam . fers e Poi tribu candidatum- | 
ParPikAN ſerre ſolitamy T. LIV II, lib, 8. Ihe Cesrer * and Nico LLOTI are two- 
mobbiſh faCtions in Venter, who  freque tly box together, and then lay aſide their 0 
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6 G isELLIxEs, the pope cohcurred with Pain er 
born NJ with Ol P againſt * err. 1180 ae. ** 
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babies tle 2 175 und whites, merely « bs AS: "of weir * ] | 
| complexion, are founded on a very pleaſant difference. We I - 
laugh at hem; but 1 believe, were things rightly A Us oF 
| 2330 we afford much more occaſion of ridicule to the Moc ons. 
For, what are all the wars of religion, . 


e and WORE Hr of the" 7e 


| 2 ate cer. : 


exior ible/arid areal difference But the 
3535 difference about an article of © faith; 8 vtterly abfurd a nd 
unintelligible, is not differtine C of f eee but ich 4 
difference of a few phraſes and "expreſſions, * Wh the parry F 
accepts of, without underſtandinig them; Foes Ke other re rejects | 
in the fame. manner. Beſides, I do. not. find, that the whites 
in Morocco ever impoſed on the blacks any neceſſity of Alter- 
. | ing their complexion, or threatened. them with inquiſitions and 
penal! laws i in caſe 'of obſtinacy : nor have the blacks. been! more 
unreaſonable 3 in this Neeb But; is a man's opinion, e 


— . ABN” ey 


8 . be is able to form a real opinion, more at his diſpoſal than his 
3 er And can one be induced by foree or fear 88 4 — 
more than oo and diſgulſe in che one caſe a8 ell” a i 
j * other? RO 314 B 9259 Tobi 1 5 Y 1 1 He TAY") a PI " 
: N 1 5 iii e 5 eee e r 7 
j Real 185 S May. be, divided qe denen from intereſh . +: = 
i 1 from \ pronciple, and from, affe(tion.,. Ot all factions, thoſe fror ws iy 


intereſt, are me wee ang Joermof exculable, Where 
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aeg: neck. Fee, nobles a people, , bare s K. Tn ie 
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| aebi 18 aſhes] in. 
Al in in a legiſlaton to prevent Alt f. 
ok are of ute that this ſecret, 
7 Uke d the paſte ce, or perpetual motion; may amuſe men i g 
chere hut can never poſſibly e to practice. la deſ : | 
_ pots governments, indeed, factions often. do not appe : 


2 


of men, nobles and peax le, foldie 
ſtint intereſt; 3, but the more 3 . e e. hy ae 
with impunity, and Without reſiſtance „Which 1880 a ſeem· 
W 8 5 ing tranquillity in ſuch SOFTER: 1s n;! ; 


ere has been an attempt to to divide the lande a trad; mg 
_ intereſt of EN AND; but without” BREE. The inter of. 
_ theſe two _ is not t. + ally (nA, 2 and never will be fo; th 
ane its increaſe to flick a degree, as to become altoge= 4M; 
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ene an intolerable.” phage lene ln 
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— © Parties from principles, en abſtract ſpeculative Prin 
eiples, are known only t to modern times, and are, perhaps; the: 
E | moſt extraordinary and unaccountable phenomenon. tliat' has: 
= ever yet appeared in human affairs. Where different Principles 
1 beget! A contrariety of conduct, which is the caſe with all diffe- 


+ 
principles; the matter may” be more eafily, ex- p 
e A man, who eſteems the true right, of go be” 
0 le in ane man, or one family; eamnot eaſũp agree win Diss 
a | fellow 1 
5 2 | — * : 5 
Ns * JJ 
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— apa who thinks that thera ar family is poſſeſ· 
fed of this right. Each patdtally wiſhes that right may take 
place, a according to his own notions of- it. But where the diffe- 
rence of principles i is attended with ,no .contrariety « of action, 
but each may follow his own way, without interfering with 
"his neighbour, as happens in all religious controverſies what 


madneſs, what fury can beget ſuch nnhoppy and * . 
diviſions | Fo. 


; | 8 
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| 9 

Iwo men, truck dn the highway, the one an the other * "® 2 
weſt, can eaſily paſs each other, if the way be broad enough: * ; 
But two men, reaſoning upon oppoſite principles of religion, 

cannot ſo eaſily paſs, without ſhocking; though one ſhould 

think, that the way were alſo, in that caſe, ſufficiently | broad, 

and that each might proceed, without interruption, in his own 

courſe. But ſuch is the nature of the human mind, that it al- 

ways takes hold of every mind that approaches it; and as it is 
wonderfully fortified and corroborated by an unanimity of ſen- 
41ments, ſo is it ſhocked and diſturbed by any contrariety. 

Hence the eagerneſs, which moſt people diſcover in a diſpute; 


and hence their impatience of oppoſition, even in le moſt * 
culative and indifferent opinions. 


a This principle, however 88 it may appear, Ts o 
thaye been the origin of all religious wars and diviſions. But 
as this principle is univerſal in human nature, its effects would 
not have been confined to one age, and to one ſet of religion, 
did it not there concur with other more accidental cauſes, Which 
raiſe it to ſuch a height as to produce the bigheſt diforder and 
den Moſt religions of the ancient world aroſe in the 
unknown 58 of government, when men were as 8 yet barba⸗ 


or OY IN GENERAL s 57 6 


* ha 
58 Al 


* * 94 


of the people, and entering cordially into the « care f Tacred 
matters; naturally acquired” an "authority i in them, and united 
tlie eccleh aftical x 


eſtabliſhed 1 in the polite part of the world, who deſpiſed the 
nation that firſt broache this novelty; ; no wonder, that in ſuch 


ce it Was but hittle countenaneed by- the civil ma E = 
oſs all the 


giſtrate, and rhat the Prieſtl 7 od. were allowed to engr 
authority in the new ſect. So bad a uſe. did they make of this 


power, even. in thoſe early, times, that the perſecutions i of * 


Chriſtianity may, perhaps, 4 22 part x, , be, aſcribed. to the violence - 
inſtilled by; them into their 1 And the fame d 


"MG priefily. government eee after Chriſtianity became 


* ] fay, in part; Forts 1 vulgar error to irangine, chat e were as 


great friends to toleration 45 the! Eve or Doren are at preſent. The laws againſt. - 
xs, ere as ancient as the tungof the twelve; 


external ſuperſüätion, amonght 4 the. | 


=. n 


tables; 3. and the Jews as well” as 05 H 848714 xs were ſometimes puniſhed by them; 1 
though, in general, theſe laws were not Tigorouſly executed. Immediately after the q 
_ conqueſt of Gaul, the Romans forbad all but the natives to be initiated into the re. 5 


ligion of the Dk U1DS; and this was a kind of perſecution, In about a century after 
this conqueſt, the emperor, Ci ab bib, dufte aboliſhed that ſuperſtition by penal 
laws; Which would have been a very grievous perſecution, if the imitation of the 
ROUAN manners had not, before-hand,. weaned the Gaul from their ancient pre- 
8 judices. Sgt TORUS in vita Cusv bi. Prixx aſcribes the. abolition of the Druid 
ſuperſtition to TIB EAI, probably becauſe that emperor had taken ſome ſteps towards 


reſtraining them, (Eb. 30. cap. 1.) This is an inſtance of the uſual cantion and mo- r 


: deration. of the Romans, i in ſuch caſes; and very different from their violent and. 


: angainary method of treating the Chriſti Jats. Hence we may entertain a ſuſpicion, 


that thoſe furious perſecutions of Chriſtianity were, in ſome meaſure, owing to the 


imprudent zeal and bigotry of the firſt; Propagators of that ſe 3/ and Eecleſialt * | 


whe affords us many reaſons to confirm this ſuſpicion. . | 
Vor. I. | | | & : 5 | 5 F the 


unififucted, und the pritice, 45 Fell ag | peatanty Was . 
_ diſpoſe to receive, with implicit faith, « every pious tale o or fi Klon ; | 
_ which Vas offered kim. The magiſtrate embraced the religion , 


0 th the eivil poker. But the Chriſtian Teli- vs 
gion ariſi ng, While principles directly oppoſite. to it Were firmly 
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che eſtabliſhed en they havi engendered a iti 18 pere= 

cution, which has ever fince been the poiſon of human ſociety, 

and the ſource of the-moſt inveterate faQtions 1 in every govern- 

ment. Such factions, therefore, on the Part of the people, 

may juſtly be eſteemed factions of principle: but, on the part 

= Pele the prieſts, who are : the prime movers, I are really fac- 
| tions of Spd CCC TUTTLE 


* 


There 18 adother 550 beſide he! NE OY of the prieſts, : 

and the ſeparation of the eccleſiaſtical, and civil powers) Which 

: 1 1 has contributed to render CHR 15 TEN DO the ſcene of religious 
wars: and diviſions. Religions, that ariſe in ages totally igno= 

rant and barbarous, conſiſt moſtly of traditional tales and fic- 

tions, which may be very different in every ſect, without being 


contrary, to each other; 3 and even when they are contrary, 
| 55 | 8 3 every one adheres to the tradition of his own ſect, without 
Ill. | Il. 5 much reaſoning or diſputation. But as philoſophy was widely 
I | ſpread over the world, at the time when Chriſtianity aroſe, the 
teachers of the new ſect were obliged to form a ſyſtem of ſpe- 
_ culative opinions; to divide, with ſome accuracy, their articles 
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of faith; and toexplain, comment, confute, and confirm with 
all the ſubtilty of argument and ſcience. From hence naturally 
aroſe keenneſs in diſpute, when the Chriſtian religion came to 
be ſplit into new diviſions and hereſies: And this keenneſs aſſiſt⸗ 
ed the prieſts in their policy, of begetting a mutual hatred and 
antipathy among the deluded followers. Sects of philoſophy 
an the ancient world, were more zealous than parties of rel - 
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gion; but in modern times, parties of religion are more furious 
and enraged than the moſt cruel Walen that ever aroſe from 
intereſt and ambition. 
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1 "FO ol PARTIES” IN GENERAL ” 

'T beve mentioned parties from afeftion as a kind of real par- 
ties, belide thoſe from intereft and principle. By parties from 

5 affection, I underſtand thoſe which are founded on the different 


affections of men towards particular families and perſons, 
whom they deſire to rule over them. Theſe parties are often 
very violent; though, I muſt own, it is ſomewhat unaccount- 
able, that men ſhould attach themſelves fo ſtrongly to perſons, 
with whom they are no wiſe acquainted, whom perhaps they 
never ſaw, and from whom they never received, nor can ever 
hope for any favour. Vet this we find often to be the caſe, and 
even with men, Who, on other occaſions,” diſcover no great ge- 7 
neroſity of ſpirit, nor are found to be eaſily tranſported by 
friendſhip beyond their own intereſt. We are apt, I know not 
how, to think the relation between us and our ſovereign very 

cloſe and intimate. The ſplendor of majeſty and power be- 

ſtows an importance on the fortunes even of a ſingle perſon. 
And when a man's good- nature gives him not this imaginary 
intereſt, his ill nature will, from ſpite and ae to perſons 
whoſe ſentiments are : different from his own. 
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ERE the But 11181 1 geweht ounces as a ſubject | 
| of ſpeculation to a ſtudious man, he would immediately 
-perceive in it a ſource of diviſion and party, which it would 
be almoſt impoſſible for it, under any adminiftration, to avoid, 
'The juſt balance between the republican and monarchical part 
of our conſtitution is really, in itſelf, ſo extremely delicate and 
uncertain, that when joined to mens paſſions and prejudices, 


*tis impoſſible but different opinions muſt ariſe concerning it, 
even among perſons of the beſt underſtanding. Thoſe of mild 
tempers, who love peace and order and deteſt ſedition and 
civil wars, will always entertain more favourable ſentiments of 

monarchy, than men of bold and generous ſpirits, who are 
paſſionate lovers of liberty, and think no evil comparable to 
ſubjection and ſlavery. And though all reaſonable men agree 
in general to preſerve our mixed government; yet when they 
come to particulars, ſome will incline to truſt larger powers to 
the crown, to beſtow on it more influence, and to guard againſt : 
its encroachments, with leſs caution, than others who are 
terrified at the moſt diſtant approaches of tyranny and deſpotic 
power. Thus are there parties of PRINCIPLE involved in the 
very nature of our conſtitution, which. may properly enough 


F& 
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be denominated thoſe of * Covnr and CovnTay. The 
ſtrength and violence of each of theſe parties will much depend 
1 upon the particular adminiſtration. An adminiſtration may be 
ſo bac, as to throw a great majority into the oppoſition ; as a 
good adminiſtration will reconcile to the court many of the 
maoſt paſſionate lovers of liberty. But however the nation may 
| fluctuate between them, the parties themſelves will always ſub- 

lift, ſo long as we are governed * a limited monarchy. 


But, beſides this difference of Privitiple; thoſe Pn are 
very much fomented by a difference of INTEREST, without 
which they could ſcarce ever be dangerous or violent. The 
will na turally beſtow all its truſt and power upon thoſe, whoſe 

principles, real or pretended, are moſt favourable to monarchi- 
cal government; and this temptation will naturally engage 5 
them to go greater lengths than their principles would other- 

wiſe carry them. Their antagoniſts, who are diſappointed in 
their ambitious aims, throw themſelves into the party | whole 

principles ineline them to be moſt jealous of royal power, and 

naturally carry thoſe principles to a greater length than ſound 
politics will juſtify. Thus the Court and Country parties, which = 
are the genuine offspring of the BRITISH government, are a | 1 
kind of mixt Parties, and are influenced both by principle and 


| . Theſe words have Socomie of 8 En hd therefore I mall employ thetn, with- - | | 
out intending to expreſs by them an univerſal blame of the one party, or approbation © 1 
of the other. The court- party may, no doubt, on ſome occaſions conſult beſt the 
intereſt of the country, and the country- party oppoſe it. In like manner, the Ro- 
MAN parties were denominated Optimates and Populares; and Cicexo, like a true 
party man, defines the Opti mates to be ſuch as, im all their public conduct, regulated 
themſclves by the ſentiments of the beſt and worthieſt of the Ronaxs: Pro Sextio, 
cap. 45. The term of Country party miy afford a favourable definition or etymology 


of the fame kind : But it would be folly to draw any argument ry that head, and I 
| have no regard to it in employing theſe terms. 
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by inqereſt, The heath & the factions' are commonly * 
governed by the latter motive; tlie inferior members of them 
by the former. I muſt be underſtood to mean this of perſons 
who have motives for taking party on any ſide. For, to tell 
the truth, the greateſt part are commonly men who aſſociate : 
themſelves they know not why; from example, from ' paſſion, 
From idleneſs. But ſtill it is requiſite, that there be ſome ſource | 
of diviſion, either in principle or intereſt; otherwiſe ſuch per- 
| ſons would not find We to which * could aſſociate them- 
1 1 : 51 


As to eccleſiaſtical parties; we may obſerve, that, in all ages 
of the world, prieſts have been enemies to liberty *, and it is 
certain, that this ſteady conduct of theirs muſt have been 
founded on fixt reaſons of intereſt and ambition. _ Liberty of 


thinking, and of expreſſing our thoughts, is always fatal to 


prieſtly power, and to thoſe pious frauds, on which it is com- 
monly founded; and, by an infallible connexion, which pre- 
vails among every ſpecies of liberty, this privilege can never 
be enjoyed, at leaſt, has never yet been enjoyed, but in a free 
government. Hence it muſt happen, in ſuch a government as 
that of BRTTAIN, that the eſtabliſhed clergy, while things 
are in their natural fituation, will always be of the Court-party; 
as, on the contrary, diſſenters of all kinds will be of the 
Country-party; ſince they can never hope for that toleration, 
which they ſtand in need of, but by means of our free con- 
ſütution. All princes, Who have aimed at deſpotie power, 

* 'This propoſition is true, notwithſtanding, that in the early times of the Ex is 
government, the clergy were the great and principal oppoſers of the crown: But, at 
that time, their poſſeſſions were ſo immenſely great, that they compoſed a confiderable 


| part of the proprietors of ExGLAxD, and in many conteſts were direct rivals ek the 


erown.. 
1 * 


have 


wt” 


hank known of what importance it was to gain the eſtabliſhed 


__ 
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_ clergy : As the clergy,- on their ſide, have ſhewn a great fact 


lity of entering into the views of ſuch princes k. GusTavus 
Vaza was, perhaps, the only ambitious monarch, that ever 
depreſſed the church, at the ſame time that he diſcouraged li- 


berty. But the exorbitant power of the biſhops 3 in SWEDEN, 
who, at that time, overtopped the crown itſelf, together with 


ee ſuch an unuſual er of politics. 79s 


of LT 4 #* 
: FS 
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This obſervation concerning the propenſity of prieſts to deſk 
Potic power, and to the government of a ſingle perſon, is not 
true with regard to one ſect only. The Preſbyterian and Cal- 


the family of ORANGE; as the Arminiats, who were eſteemed 


lous for liberty. But if a prince has the choice of both, tis 


their attachment to a foreign family, was the Nen of his 


Vin: Mic clergy in HoLLAND were always profeſſed friends to 


heretics, were always of the LOUVESTEIN faction, and zea- 


eaſy to ſee, that he will prefer the epiſcopal to the preſbyterian 


tween monarchy and epiſcopacy, and becauſe of the facility 
5 Which a Prince finds, in ſuch a government, of ruling. the 
clergy, by means of their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors T: | 


If we nh the firſt riſe of cartics in . during 
the civil wars, we ſhall find, that it was exactly conformable 


to this general theory, and that the ſpecies of oa : ave 7 


85 Judæi Abb ipä reges impofbere; qui mobilitate velgi expulſi, reſumpta be arma 
dominatione; fugas civium, urbium everſiones, fratrum, conjugum, parentum neces, 
aliaque ſolita regibus auß, f. yperſtitionem forebant 3 3 quia honor ſacerdotii firmamen- 
tum potentiz aſſumebatur. Tacir. hift. lib. 1 To. „ oet 
4 + Populi imperium juxta libertatem: | paucorum dominatio tegie Ubidini 45H 
ſt, Teen Ann. lib. 6. | | | 
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form of government, both Keane of the greater affinity be- 
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birth to theſe Nes aa a egen PREY jnfallible operation, 8 
The EncLisn conftitution, before that time, had lain i in a kind Fa 
of confuſion; yet fo, as that the ſubjects poſſeſſed many noble 
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privileges, which, though not, perhaps, exactly bounded and 


fecured by Jaw, were univerfally deemed, from long poſſeſſion, 


to belong to them as their birth-right. An ambitious, or rather 
an ignorant, prince aroſe, who eſteemed all theſe privileges o 


de conceſſions of his predeceſſors, revocable at pleaſure; and, 
in proſecution of this principle, he openly acted in violation of 
hberty, during the courſe of ſeveral years. Neceſſity, at laſt, 


conſtrained him to call a parliament : The ſpirit of liberty aroſe 


and ſpread itſelf: The prince, being without any ſupport, was 


obliged to grant every thing required of him: And his ene- 
mies, jealous and implatable, ſet no bounds to their pretenſions, 


Here then began thoſe conteſts, in which it was no wonder, that 
men of that age were divided into different parties; ſince, 
even at this day, the impartial are at a lols to decide concerning 
the juſtice of the quarrel. The pretenſions of the parliament, 1 


if yielded to, broke the balance of the conſtituti ion, by ren- 


dering the government almoſt entirely . republican. | If not 


3 255 


yielded to, the nation were, perhaps, fall 3 in danger of deſpotic 
Power, from the ſettled principles and inveterate habits of the | 


king, which had plainly appeared in every conceſſion that he 


had been conſtrained to make to his people. In this queſtion, 
fo delicate and uncertain, men naturally fell to the ſide Which 
was moſt conformable to their uſual principles ; and thoſe, who 


were- the moſt paſſionate fayourers of monarchy, declared for . 
the king, as the zealous. friends of liberty ſrded with the par- 


liament. The hopes of ſucceſs being nearly equal on both 


hides, intereſt had no general influence 3 in n thas conteſt: 80 that 
pu LY 1 1A | RovnD=. 
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. ROUND=HEAD and CAVALIER were merely parties of pin 
_ riple; neither of which diſowned either monarchy or liberty; 
but the former party inclined moſt to the republican part of our 
government, and the latter to the monarchical. In this reſpect, 
they may be conſidered as court and country- party, enflamed 
- into a civil war, by an unhappy concurrence of circumſtances, 
and by the turbulent ſpirit of the age. The commonwealth's 
men, and the partizans of deſpotic power, lay-concealed in both 
parties, and formed but an W od of them. 


i 


The 55 had. concurred n me king” 8 axbitiney Fi 
according to their uſual maxims in ſuch caſes: And, in return, 
were allowed to perſecute their adverſaries, whom they called 
heretics and ſchiſmatics. The eſtabliſhed clergy were epiſcopal ; |; 
the non-conformiſts preſbyterian-: So that all things concurred . 
to throw the former, without reſerve, into the king's party.; 
and the latter into that of the parliament. The Cavaliers being 
the court-party, and the Round-heads the country-party, the 
union was infallible between the former and the eſtabliſhed 
prelacy, and between the latter and preſbyterian non-confors. 
miſts. This union is ſo natural, according to the general prin- 


ciples of politics, that it TRINITY ſome very extraordinary 
fituation of e break it. eee ; 


"A one 1 che event 3 5 this qustrel; fatal to o che 
king firſt, and to the parliament afterwards. After many 
eonfuſiens and revolutions, the royal family was at laſt reſtored, 
and the government eſtabliſhed on the fame footing as before. 
CHARLES II. was- not made wiſer by the example of his fa- 
cher; but proſecuted the ſame meaſures; though, at firſt with 
more ſecrecy and caution. New parties aroſe, under the ap- 

Vor. I. | — Regen peru 
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pellation -of W, Big or Tory, inch have, e ever ſir Ince tow 
confound and diſtract out governmeiit- What the nature is 
of theſe parties, is, perhaps, one of the moſt difficult queſtions, 3 


which can be met with, and is a proof that hiſtory may con 
tain problems, as uncertain as any, which are to be found in 


the moſt abſtract ſciences. We have ſeen the conduct of theſe 
two parties, during the courſe of ſeventy years, in a; vaſt ya- - 
riety of circumſtances, poſſeſſed of power, and deprived of it, 
during peace, and during war: Perſons, ho profeſs them- 
ſelves of one fide or other, we meet every hour, in company, 
in our pleaſures, in our ſerious occupations: We ourſelves are 
conſtrained, in a manner, to take party; and living in a coun- 


try of the higheſt liberty, every one may openly declare all his 
ſentiments and opinions: And yet we are at a loſs to tell the . 


nature, pretenſions, and principles of the parties.-. The queſtion 


is, perhaps, in itſelf, ſomewhat difficult; but has been rendered 4 


more ſo, 50 the Ang judice wr wiolence of Party. 


When we compare the rer of Wa 10 and Toxy, to Ar 5 


of -ROUND-HEAD and CAVALIER, the moſt obvious diffe- 


rence, which appears between them, confiſts in the principles 


of paſſrve obedience, and indefeaſt ble right, which were but 
little heard of among the CAVALIERS, but became the uni- 
verſal doctrine, and were eſteemed the true characteriſtic of a 


Tory. Were theſe principles puſhed into their moſt obvious 
_ conſequences, they imply a formal renunciation of all our li- 


berties, and an avowal of abſolute monarchy; ſince nothing 
can be a greater abſurdity than a limited power, which muſt 
not be reſiſted, even when it exceeds its limitations. But as 
the moſt rational principles are often but a weak counterpoiſe- 


to en ; *tis no wonder that theſe abſurd principles, „i Sufficient, 


according | 


6 


* 


— 


1? & 
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ö according to a celebrated author *, 70 ſhock the common ſenſe of 


4 HOTTENTOT or SAMO IEDE, were found too weak for that 
effect. The Torres, as men, were enemies to oppreſſion; 3 


and alſo as EX&LISHMEN, they were enemies to arbitary 
power. Their zeal for liberty was, perhaps, leſs fervent than 
that of their antagoniſts 


0 openly threatened with a ſubverſion of the antient government. 


From theſe ſentiments aroſe the revolution; An event of mighty | 


conſequence, and the firmeſt foundation of BRT T 181 Überty. 


The conduct of the Tonk iEs, during that event, and wer ” 6 


wil afford x us. a true inf _ into che nature of that _ 


5 dhe i be; They appear to m had the FAR 


of true BRITONS in their affections to liberty, and in their 
determined reſolution not to lacrifice it to any abſtract princi- 
ples whatſoever, or to any imaginary rights of princes. This 
part of their character might juſtly have been doubted of before 
the revolution, from the obvious tendency of their avowed 
principles, and from their great compliances with a court, which 


made little ſecret of its arbitrary deſigns. The revolution 
ſhewed them to have been, in this reſpect, nothing but a genuine 


court-party, ſuch as might be expected in 2a Bn I TISH govern- 
; ment: That is, Lovers of liberty, but greater lovers / mo- 
| arc hy. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that they carried 
their monarchical principles further, even in practice, but more 


fo 1 in theory, than Was, in any degree, conliſtent with a limited | 


e 
ht - Diſetation on tte 4 2d. 
Kg Secondly, 
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niſts; but was ſufficient to make them for- 
get all cheir general benen when they faw themſelves 


7 4 
ERIE et; about — 
and, 


r 
Secondly, Neither their prineiples nor affections concurreds - 8 

entirely or heartily, with the ſettlement made at the revolution, 
or with that / which has ſince taken place. This part of theis 
character may ſeem-contradiQory to the former; ſince any other 
ſettlement, in thoſe circumſtances of the nation, muſt probably - 
have been dangerous, if not fatal to liberty. But the heart of 
man is made to reconcile contradictions; and this contradiction 
is not greater than that betwixt paſſtve obedience, and the re- 
fiftance employed at the revolution. A. Tor,, therefore, ſince 
the revolution, may be defined in a few-words, to be a lover of 
monarchy, . though. without abandouing bberth; and a partizan 
of the family of STUART.. As, a WHEG may be defined to be 
a lover of hberty, though without renouncing monarchy ; and 1 


Os e ee in the PR OTEST ANTI. 5 


Theſe 

. The author above cited has. aſſerted, that the. KRKAL aten avi Wai 
and Toa v was loſt at the revolution, and that ever ſince they have continued to be 
mere perſonal parties, like the GueLrs and GixBELIxES, after the emperors had loſt 


alt authority in ITaLY. Such an. an hed 4. reccived, would turn our whole 
hiſtory into an znigma. 


1 hall ft mention, as alt of. a real diſtinction boiwerd theſe parties, what: 
every one may haye obſerved or. heard concerning the conduct and converſation of all 
his friends and acquaintance on both ſides. Have not the Tories always borne an 


avowed affection to the family of Srvarr, and haye not their adverſaries Rey 5 
poſed with vigour. the ſucceſſion of that family? 


The Tos v principles are confeſſedly the moſt favourable to-monarchy. Yet the: 
Tories have almoſt always oppoſed the court theſe fifty years; nor were they cordial. 
friends to King WIILIAM, even when employed by him. Their quarrel, therefore, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have lain with the throne, but-with the perion who ſat on it. 


They concurred” heartily with the court during the four laſt 428 of Queen Anz. 
But is any one at a loſs to find the reaſon ? 


The ſucceſſion of the crown in the Bz1TISH government is a point of too en | 
conſequence to be abſolutely indifferent 0 perſons who « concern chemſelves „ in any 


degree, 


* 
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THE PARTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 6 


FThheſe different views, with regard to the. ſettlement of the 
erown, were accidental, but natural additions to the pri ; 
of the court and country parties, which are the genuine parties 0 
of the BRITISH government. A paſſionate lover of . mo- 
narchy 1 is apt to be diſpleaſed at any change of the ſucceſſion; 4 
as ſavouring too much of a: commonwealtk: a. paſſionate loves - 
of liberty is apt to think that every part of the government 
ought to be ſubordinate to the intereſts of liberty... : Tis -how- - 
ever remarkable, that though the principles of Wa IG and 
Tory were both of them of. a compound nature; yet the i ins 
gredients, which predominated in both, were not correſpon- 75 
dent to each other. A Tory loved monarchy, and bore an,. 
affection to the family « of -STUART ;; but the latter affetion, 
was the predominant. inclination of the party, A WII G 
loved liberty, and was a friend to tlie ſettlement i in the PRo- 
TESTANT line; but the love of liberty! was profeſſedly his pre- c 
dominant inclination. 2 "The Ton IES have frequently- acted as 


degree about — the pablics-quntetts wan It be ſuppoſett that the Toa v 


party, who. never valued themſelves upon moderation, could maintain. a.ſtoital indif - 
ference in a point of ſuch importance. Were they, therefore, zealous for the houſe 
of Ha NOVER Or was : -there any thing that kept, an oppoſite zeal from openly 25. 


pearing, if it did not openly appear, but Pee and a ſenſe of decency ? 


' *Tis monſtrous to ſee an eſtabliſhed epiſcopal clergy 3 in declared oppoſition to the 
court, and a non · conformiſt preſbyterian clergy in conjunction with it. What could 
| haye produced ſuch an unnatural conduct in both? Nothing, but that the former 
eſpouſed monarchical principles. too high for the preſent ſettlement, which is founded 
on- principles of Uberty: And. the latter, being afraid of the prevalence of thoſe high : 
principles, a to that party rom: whom they had * to TOM liberty and 
taleration. 


Ihe different- conduct of the two parties, with regard to foreign politics, i is alſo” a 
proof to the ſame purpoſe. Hol K AND has always been moſt favoured by one, = J! 
Er ANcs by the other. In ſhort, the proofs of this kind ſeem ſo 2 and evi- -- 
— Gnts.that it is almoſt needleſs to collect them. 
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ehe where either pbliey or tevenge has en Te them 
to that conduct; and there was no ont of that party, who, 
upon the ſuppoſition; that he Was to be ciſappoiated in his 


views witk regard to the ſucceſſion, would not have deſired to 


- impoſe the ſtricteſt limitations on the crown, and to bring our 
form of government as near republicatr as poflible, in order to 
depreſs. the family, which, according to his anden fue 
ceeded without any juſt title. The WI G8, tis true, have 

- alfo taken ſteps dangerous to liberty, under colour of ſecuring 


. ſucceſſion and fetflement of the erpwn, according to their 
_ + views: But as the body of. the party had no paſſion for that 


| ſucceſſion, otherwiſe than as the means of ſecuring liberty, they 


have been betrayed into theſe ſteps by ignorance, or frailty, or 


the intereſts of their leaders. The ſucceſſion of the crown was, 
| therefore, . the chief point with the Toff ES; the ſecurity of 
our liberties. with the Whigs. Nor is this ſeeming irregularity 
at all difficult to be-accounted for, by our preſent theory. Court 


and country parties are the true parents of ToRY and WHIG. 


But it is almoſt impoſſible, that the attachment of the court 
party to monarchy fhould not degenerate into an attachment 


to the monarch; there being ſo cloſe a connexion between them, 


and the latter being ſo much che more natural object. How 
_ eaſily does the worſhip of the divinity degenerate into a worſhip 


of the idol? The connexion is not ſo great between liberty, 
the divinity of. the old country party or WNIGS, and any mo- 
narch or royal family; nor is it ſo reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
in chat party, the worſhip can be ſo eaſily transferred from the 


one to the other. Though even that. would be n 0 (great 


miracle. 
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_ thoſe of: a whol 
perſons agree preciſely in the ſame maxin: 
an opinion of indefeaſible right, hie 
ta the anne family; a8 4 AFFECTION/OF a certain love 
and eſteem for | ns 
formerly. betmeea.the houſes of Tonk and LANCASTER, and 


THE PARTIES OF EAT BRTTAIN. 72˙ 
is difficult to penetrate into the thoughts and ſentiments. 5 


7 any partieular man; but tis almoſt impoſſible to diftinguit 
le party, where it often happens, that :no-two - 


C 1 attached. the ToRIES 5 


ns. The ſame cauſe divided ENGLAND 


SCOTLAND rern the e of mamas ente, 1 * 


8 v whey : Vu" 
% + Sz 4 


Fe nan d.”. Dedie: As 
rigid ſenſe, 16 ſ0 abſupd in itſelf, and ſo oppoſite to our ber 
ties, that it ſeems to have been chiefly left to pulpit-deelaimei 


The denne of 15 d 


and to their deluded. followers. among the vulgar... Men * 
better ſenſe were guided by affection; and as t0 the leaders of 


this. party, tis probable, that intergſt was cheir chief motive, 
and that they acted more contrary. to their private ſentiments, 
than the leaders of the oppoſite p rt 


„Though tis almoſt im- 


poſſible to maintain with. zeal. the right of an perſon or fa- 
mily, without acquiring a good- will to them, and changing the 


| principle into affection; yet is this leſs natural to people of an - 


elevated Ration, and liberal education, who have had full op- . 


poertunity of obferving the weakneſs, folly, and arrogance of 


monarchs, and have found them. to be nothing ſuperior, if not 


rather inferior to the reſt of mankind. The intereſt, therefore, . 


of being heads of a party, does often, with fuch people, why 


- the e aer 1 and afeition. py 
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Some, wh will not venture to altert, chat the real &fforence 
de WIG and ToR V was loſt at the revolution, ſeem in- 


* s s 1 * VII. 


delined to think, that the difference 1s no] aboliſhed, and that 
affairs are ſo far returned to their natural ſtate, that there are at 


preſent no other parties amongſt us but court and country; that 


is, men, who by intereſt or principle are attached either to mo- 


narchy or #0 liberty. It muſt, indeed, be confeſt, that the 
_ *Tory party ſeem, of late, to have · decayed much in their num- 


bers; ſtill more in their zeal; and I may venture to ſay, ſtill 
more in their credit and authority. The Tonk i Es have been fo 
Jong obliged to talk in the republican ſtile, that they ſeem to 
-have made converts -of themſelves by their hypocriſy, and to 


have embraced the ſentiments, as well as language of their ad- 
verſaries. There are, however, very confiderable remains of 
that party in ENGLAND, with all their old prejudices ; and a 


proof that court and country are not our only parties, is, that 
almoſt all the diſſenters ſide with the court, and the lower clergy, 
at leaſt, of the church of ENGLAND, with the oppoſition. This 
may convince us, that ſome biaſs till hangs upon our conſtitu- 
tion, ſome extrinſic weight, which turns it from its natural 
"Oy. and cauſes a confuſion 3 in our Parties. 


+ ſhall 8 this ſubject th abſervieg that x we never | had 


any TORIES 1 in :SCOTLAND, according to the proper ſignifi- 
cation of the word, and that the diviſion of parties in this coun- 


try was really. into WIS and JACOBITES. A JACOBITE 
ſeems to be a Tory, who has no regard to the conſtitution, 
but is either a zealous partizan of abſolute monarchy,. or at 
leaſt willing to ſacrifice our liberties to the obtaining the ſucceſ- 
ſion in that family to which he is attached. The reaſon of the 


difference Wen ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, I take .to be 


— 


thus: 


o 
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this: Political and religious diviſions in the latter country, 
have been, ſince the revolution, regularly correſpondent to each 


other, The PRESBYTERIANS were all WH TOS without ex- 


of the latter ſect were turn 


\ 


revolution, they had no motive 


the higheſt principles of 6 * 
party: which is the cauſe why their followers have been more 0 | Kew 
t than their brethren of the Torr party in Ex LAND. „„ 


* 


| to the publie tran- , WT e 
=  ſaQtions in the laſt century, the Author, on more accurate examination, found reaſon 5 
= to retract in his Hi/ory of Great; BriTain, And as he would not enſlaye himſelf ta | Ss. 6 
the ſyſtems of either party, neither would he fetter his judgment by his own precon- 


1 ceived opinions and principles ; nor is he aſhamed to acknowledge his miſtakes, _ | „ al 
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is grown into a maxim, and is commonly proved, among 
other inſtances, by the pernicious effects of een and en- ; 
huſh afm, the corruptions of true religion. | 


Theſe two ſpecies of falſe religion, tothe bock Pendeln, 
are yet of a very different, and even of a contrary nature. The 
mind of man is ſubject to certain unaccountable terrors and ap- 
prehenſions, proceeding either from the unhappy ſituation of 
private or public affairs, from ill health, from a gloomy and me- 
lancholy diſpoſition, or from the concurrence of all theſe cir- 
cumſtances. In ſuch a ſtate of mind, infinite unknown evils 
are dreaded from unknown agents; and where real objects of 
terror are wanting, the ſoul, active to its own prejudice, and 


foſtering its predominant inclination, finds imaginary ones, to 
whoſe power and malevolence it ſets no limits. As theſe ene- 
mies are entirely inviſible and unknown, the methods taken to 
appeaſe them are equally unaccountable, and conſiſt in ceremo- 
nies, obſervances, mortifications, ſacrifices, preſents, or in any 
practice, however abſurd or frivolous, which either folly or 
knavery recommends to a blind and terrified credulity. Weak- 
neſs, fear, melancholy, together with ignorance, _ there- 


fore, the true ſources of SUPERSTITION. „ 
> ED 5 But 
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vatjan+and 3 tion, ꝓrecęeding from. Proſperous ſucceſs, 
from Juxuriant health, from ſtrong ſpirits, ar from a bold and 


confident diſpoſition. Ia fuch a fate of ming, the imagination 


 frells with great, but confuſed conceptions, to which no ſub- 
lunary beauties, or enjoyments can , corr eſpond. _ Every. thing 
mortal and periſhable v anifhes as: -unworthy of; attention. And 
a full range is given to the fancy in the inviſible regions or world 
: of ſpirits, where the ſoul i is at Überty. to indulge itlelf; in every 
ö imagination, which may beſt ſuit its preſent taſte and diſpoſition. 
_ Hence ariſe captures, tranſports, and ſurpriſing flights of fancy; 


and. confidence and preſumption, ſtill increaſing, theſe. raptures, 


a being altogether unaccountable, and ſeeming quite beyond the 
reach of our ordinary faculties, are attributed to the immediate 
| inſpiration of that Divine Being, who 18 the object of deyo- 
7 tion, In a little time, the inſpired perſon comes to regard. him- 
ſelf as the chief favourite of the Divinity; and when this 
5 frenzy once takes place, which } is the ſummit of enthuſiaſm, 


every whimy 3 is conſecrated : Human reaſon, and even mora- 


lity are rejected as fallacious guides: . And the fanatic madman 
delivers himſelf over, blindly, without reſerve, . to the ſuppoſed | 
_ Wapfes of the ſpirit, and to inſpirations from above. Hope, 95 


pride, preſumption, a warm imagination, together with i igno- 
Fance, are, therefore, the true ſources of ENTHUST asu. a 


Theſe two ſptcivs; of falſe achigion might afford d to 
avid ſpeculations; but Lthall confine; myſelf, at preſent, to a 
few ſreflections ooncetniug their different mnt on yore . 


ment and lociety. ay} ef 5 


FY My firſt reflection is, That fuperlitioni is fetnrabt to prieftly 
tu 511 . than 
Ll VF found. 


auen enthuſiaſm as much or rather more con 
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„ As ſupertüttlon f is Sbunded on 
fear, ſorrow, and Aa depreſſion « of ſpirits, it reprelents the man 


to himſelf 3 in ſuch deſpicable colours, that he appears unworthy | 


in his own eyes, of approaching the divine preſence, ant natu- 

1 rally has recourſe to any other perſon, whoſe fanctity of life, or, 
perhaps, impudence and cunning, have made him be ſuppoſed 
more favoured by the Divinity. To him the ſuperſtitious: en- 


truſt their devotions: To bis care they recommend their prayers, 
petitions, and ſacrifices :. : And by his. means, they hope to 


render their adereſſes acceptable to their incenſed Deity. Hence 


the origin of PRIESTS, who may juſtly: be regarded as one of” 
the groſſeſt inventions of a timorous and abject ſuperſtition, 

Which, ever diffident of itſelf, dares not offer up its own devo- 
tions, but ignorantly thinks to recommend itſelf to the Divi- 
nity, by the mediation of his ſuppoſed friends and ſcrvants. 

As ſuperſtition 1 is a, conſiderable ingredient in almoſt all reli- 
gions, even the moſt fanatical; there being nothing but Phi- | 
loſophy able to conquer entire. y theſe unaccountable terrors J 
| Hence it proceeds, that in almoſt « every ſect of religion there are 
prieſts to be found: But the ſtronger mixture there is. of ſuper- 
ſtition, the higher is the authority of the prieſthood, Judaiſm 
and Popery, (eſſ pecially the latter) being the moſt unphiloſophi- 

cal and abſurd ſuperſtitions which have yet been known. in the 

world, are the moſt enſlaved by their prieſts. As the church 


of ENGLAND may juſtly be ſaid to retain ſome mixture of 
' Popiſh ſuperſtition, it partakes alſo, in. its original canftitution, 


of a: propenſity. to. pneſtly- Power, and dominion; particularly 


in the reſpect which it exacts to the ſacerdotal character. And 


though, according to the- ſentiments of that church, the prayers 


of the prieſt muſt be accompanied with, thoſe of the laity; yet 


* 


- 
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is he the mouth of the congregation, his perſon j 18. facred, and 
without his preſence few would think their public devotions, or 
the facraments, andother rites, acceptable to the Divinity. 


On the other ITY it Way be obſerved, that all enthuſiais 
| have been free from the yoke of eccleſiaftics, and have expreſſed 

_ great. independence in their devotion; with a contempt of 
forms, 5 ceremonies and traditions. The enabler: are. the moſt 

_ egregious, though at the ſame time, the moſt 1 innocent enthu- 
ſiaſts that have yet been known; * and are, perhaps, the only 
ſect, who have never admitted prieſts amongſt them. The inde- 
pendente, of all the EN o L Is H ſectaries, approach neareſt to the 
quakers 1 in fanaticiſm, and in their freedom from prieſtly bon- 
dage. The preſoyterians follow after, at an equal diſtance in 
both theſe particulars. | In ſhort, this obſervation 3 is founded in 
the moſt certain experience; and will alſo appear to be founded 
in reaſon, if we conſider, chat as enthuſiaſm ariſes from a pre- 
ſumptuous pride and confidence, it thinks itſelf ſufficiently | 
| qualified. to approach the Divinity, without any human media- 
tor. Its rapturous devotions are ſo fervent, that it even imagines 

itſelf paually to approach him by the way of contemplation. 
and inward converſe; which makes it negle all thoſe outward 
ceremonies and obſervances, to which. the aſſiſtance of the priefts. 
appears ſo requiſi te in the eyes of their ſuperſtitious votaries. 
The fanatic conſecrates himſelf, and beſtows on. his own perſon. 
a ſacred character, much ſuperior to what forms and ceremonious ; 
 inflitutions can age 54 on: 1 5 other. | 


My ng refledtion ith a to hots Cds of Falſe r. re- 
gion is, that: religions, which partake of enthuſiaſm are, on: 
"the ft N. r more 2 and violent than thoſe which 

i | partake 


| - * , . 2». 1 "IE 
9 K 8 6 A, 13 alk 105 
1 s 


| rige of berlin, but, in 4 Jittle ue W 1 
gentle and moderate. The violence of this ſpecies ef religion, 
when excited by novelty, and animated by oppoſition, appears 


from numberleſs inſtances; of the anabapti ifs in GERMANY, mt 
the comtiſars 1 in FER ANC E, the levellers and other fanatics in 
"ENGLAND, and the covenanters in $COTLAND. - Enthuſiaſm | 
EF do being founded on ſtrong ſpirits, and a preſumptuous' boldneſs 
„„ of character, it naturally begets the moſt extreme reſolutions; 
efſpecially after it riſes to that height as to inſpire the deluded 
fanatic with the opinion of divine Huminations, and with a 
contempt for the COMMON | mae bias el a and 0 
dence. | 45 3 31 3s 


. 


"Tis ahi enthuſiaſm e the! 00 cruel defalations 3 in 
| human. ſociety ; but its fury; is Iike that of thunder and tempeſt, 
which exhauſt themſelves in a little time, and leave the air 
more calm and ſerene than before. When the firſt fire of en- 
| thuſaſm 1 18 ſpent, men naturally, 3 an all fanatical ſects, fink ! into 
the greateſt remiſſneſs and coolneſs in ſacred matters; there 
being no body of men amongſt them, endowed with ſufficient 
g authority, whoſe intereſt i 18 concerned to ſupport the religious . 
x ſpirit; No rites, no ceremonies, no boly obſervances, which 
| may enter into the common train of life, and preſerve the ſa- 
cred principles from oblivion. Superſtition, on the contrary, 
70 ſteals in gradually and inſenfibly ; 3 renders men tame and ſub- 


miſſve 3 18 acceptable to the magiſtrate, and ſeems. inoffenſive ö 
to the people: Till at laſt the prieſt, having firmly eſtabliſhed 
| his authority, becomes the tyrant and diſturber of human ſo- 
ciety, by his endleſs contentions, perſecutions, and religious 
Pars. How ſmoothly did the Ro 1s church advance in her 
| acquiſition of power? But into what diſmal convu i 


g Ys. 


wa 
* 
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me tiber Fond * „ order to maints nit? On the other . 

Han id, "our fectaries, who. were rmerly fuch dangerous bigots, 4 | 

x are now become very free reaſoners ; ; and the qnakers ſeem to 
approach nearly the only regular body of dei Ar in tlie univerſe, 4 

| the h ſrerati, or t the diſciptes of Conrvervs n CHN s. 9155 


| Ny. und obſeirebiionon this: head. 3 "Oy thes eſt 7s an 
enemy to ctvil liberty, and enthaſi an a friend to it. As ſuper- 
ſtition grouns under the dominion of the prieſts, and enthuſiaſm. 
is deſtructive of all eceleſiaſtical power, this ſufficiently accounts 
for the preſent obſervatibn. Not to mention, that enthuſiaſm 
being the infirmity of bold and ambitious tempers, is naturally 
accompanied with a ſpirit of liberty ; as ſuperſtition, on the 
contrary, renders men tame and abject, and fits them for 
ſlavery. We learn det the ExCLISsH hiſtory, that, during 


4 


| the civil wars, the independents and dei, though the moſt op- 


poſite in their religious principles; yet were united in their po- 
litical ones, and were alike paſſionate for a commonwealth. 


And ſince the origin of ahi and tory, the leaders of the whig's 
have either been deiſts or profeſſed /atitudmarians in their prin- 
ciples; ; that is, friends to toleration, and indifferent to any 
particular ſect of chr Niang: While the ſectaries, who have all 
a ſtrong tincture of enthuſiaſm, have always, without excep- 
tion, concurred with that party, in the defence of civil liberty. 

The reſemblance in their ſuperſtitions long united the high- 
church tories, and the Roman catholics, in the ſupport of pre- 
rogative and kingly power; though experience of the tolerating 
ſpirit of the whigs ſeems of late to have reconciled the catholics 


to that party. 


* The Cu 1NEsE Literati have no prieſts or eccleſiaſtical eſtab/iſhment. 


The 


WW: 208,14 E 9 8 AY. N. 15 70 


The baits and 1 l in amok have a woufand nalg- 


telligible diſputes, which. are not worthy the reflection of a man 
of ſenſe? But what principally diſtinguiſhes theſe two ſects, 


and alone merits attention, is the different ſpirit of their reli- ; 
gion, The molini iſs, conducted by the jefuites, are great friends 


to ſuperſtition, rigid obſervers of external forms and ceremo- 
nies, and devoted to the authority of the prieſts, and to tradi- 


tion. The janſen ifts are enthuſiaſts, and zealous promoters of 
the paſſionate devotion, and of the inward life; little influenced 


by authority ; and, in a word, but half catholics. The conſe- 
quences are exactly eonformable to the foregoing reaſoning. 


The jeſuttes are the tyrants of the people, and the ſlaves of the 


court: And the jan/eni/ts preſerve alive the ſmall ſparks of the 
love ot Liberty,” which are to be found i in the FR ENCH nation, 


9 


1 


eee e ROWAN 
| or AVARIC 2 ; 
| 57 X 18 eaſy to obſerve, that 68555 a exaggerate every 


character, and draw their fop, or coward with ſtronger 


1 than are any where to be met with in nature. This 


9 


moral kind of painting for the ſtage has been often compared | 
to the painting for cupolas and cielings, where the colours are 


over-charged, and. every part is drawn exceſſively large,. and 


8 beyond nature.. The figures, ſeem monſtrous and diſpropor- 


tioned, when ſeen too nigh; but become naturþl and regular, 


when ſet at a diſtance, and placed in that point of view, in 


which they are intended to be ſurveyed. For a like reaſon, 


when characters are exhibited in theatrical repreſentations, the 


want of reality removes, in a manner, the perſonages ; and 


rendering them more cold and unentertaining, makes it neceſ- 


| fary to compenſate, by the force of colouring, what they want 
in ſubſtance. Thus we find in common life, that when a man 


once allows himſelf to depart from truth in his narrations, he 


never can keep within the bounds of probability ; but adds 


ſtill ſome new circumſtance. to render his ſtories more maryel- 


lous, and to ſatisfy his imagination. Two men in buckram | 


ſuits became eleven to Sir 30 FALSTAFF before the end of 
has ſtory. 8 


Vor. I. D EFT There 


. 1 Ser X. 


There i is alt one vice, which may be kao! in "life with as 
Wang features, and as high e A a edlouring as needs be employed | 
by any ſatyriſt or comic poet; and that is AVARICE. Every 
day we meet with men of immenſe fortunes, without Heirs; 
and on the very brink of the grave, who refuſe themſelves the 
moſt common neceſſaries of life, and go on heaping „ 
on poſſeſſions, under all the real preſſures of the ſevereſt po- 
verty. An old uſurer, ſays the ſtory, lying in his laſt agonies 
was preſented by the prieft with the crucifix” to worſhip. He 
opens his eyes a moment before he expires, conſiders the crucifix, * 
and cries, Theſe Jewels are not true; Fan only tend ten piftoles | 
„ ___ » dn jor 8 pledge. This was probably the invention of ſome 
| epigrammatiſt; and. yet every one, from his own experience, 
may be able to recollect almoſt as ſtrong inſtances of perſeve- 
rance } in avarice. *Tis commonly reported of a famous miſer 
in this city, that finding himſelf near death, he ſent for ſome 
of the magiſtrates, and gave them a bill of an hundred pounds, 
payable after his deceaſe; which ſom he intended. ſhould be 
diſpoſed of in charitable uſes ; but ſcarce were they gone, when 
he orders them to be called back, and offers them ready money, 
if they would abate five pounds of the ſum. Another noted 
miſer in the north, intending to defraud his heirs, and leave 
his fortune to- the building. an hoſpital, protracted the drawing 
of his will from day to day; and 'tis thought, that if thoſe 
intereſted in it had not paid for the drawing it, he had died 
inteſtate. In ſhort, none of the moſt furious exceſſes of love 


and ambition are in any reſpect to be W to the extremes 
of varie. „ 1 


— 


— 


I belt excule that can be made for avarice 1s, thatit gene- 
rally prevails in old men, or in men of cold tempexs, where 


pe of — * 


-, 


all the * affeQtions are are extinct; and the mind being. inca- 


pable of remaining without ſome paſſion. or purſuit, at ha . . 


finds out this monſtrouſſy abſurd one, which ſuits the coldneſs 


and inactivity of its temper. At the ſame time, it ſeems very 


extraordinary, that fo froſty, ſpiritleſs a paſſion ſhould be able 
to carry us farther than all the warmth of youth and pleaſure. 


but if we look more - narrowly. into the matter, we ſhall find, 
ircumſtance renders the explication of the caſe 


that this 1 um! 

more eaſy. a the temper is warm and full of vigour, it 
naturally fl FIERY: out more ways than one, and produces inferior 
. ® paſſions to ee! in ſome degree, its predominant 


inclination. *Tis impoſſiblefor a perſon of that temper, how= 
ever bent on any purfuit, to be deprived of all | ſenſe of ſhame, 


or all regard to the ſentiments of mankind. His friends muft 
have ſome influence over him : And other conſiderations are 
apt to have their weight. All this ſerves to reſtrain him within 
| ſome bounds. But tis no wonder that the avaritious man, 


being, from the coldneſs of his temper, without re gard to re- 
pautation, to friendſhip, or io pleaſure, ſhould be carried fo far 
by his prevailing inclination, and ſhould N his Res in 


ſuch ſurpriſing e 


— 
4 : 
C 


Accordin gly v we find no vice fo lieb as avarice: And 
though there ſcarcely has been a moraliſt or philoſopher, from 


the beginning of the world to this day, who has not levelled a 


ſtroke at it, we hardly find a fingle inſtance of any perſon's 
being cured of it. For this reaſon, I am more apt to approve 
of thole, who attack it with wit and humour, than of thoſe 


who treat it in a ſerious manner. There being ſo little hopes 


of doing good to the people infected with this vice, I would 


Have he reſt of mankind; atleaſt, diverted hy our manner of 


M 2 © expoſing 


o AVARICE.. ral "i 
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ir expoſing it: As indeed there i is no 5 kind of diyerſion, of which 


W 


bs they ſeem ſo willing to partake, N 5 e 4 5 ob 5 


— 
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Among the fables of Monſt eur 4 la Mo TTE, chats; is one 


levelled againſt avarice, which ſeems to me more natural and 


eaſy, than moſt of the fables of that ingenious author, A 
miſer, ſays he, being dead, and fairly interred, came to the 


banks of the ST x, deſiring to be ferried over along with the 


other ghoſts. CHa RON demands his fare, and is ſurprized to 
ſee the miſer, rather than pay it, throw himſelf into the river; 


and fwim over to the other ſide, notwithſtanding all the clamour Y 
and oppoſition that could be made to him. All hell was in an 


uproar ; and each of the judges was meditating ſome puniſh- 


ment, ſuitable to a crime of ſuch dangerous conſequence to the 


infernal revenues. Shall he be chained to the rock with PRo-, 
METHEUS? Ortremble below the precipice in company with 
the DanaiDEs? Or aſſiſt SisyyHvs in rolling his ſtone ? 
No, ſays Minos, none of theſe, ' We muſt invent ſome ſe- 


verer puniſhment. Let him be ſent back to: the earth, to FE D 


the uſe his heirs are making of his riches. 


1 dope it ill not.be . as a : deſign of Cibas my 


ſelf in oppoſition to this celebrated author, if I proceed to 
deliver a fable of my own, which is intended to expoſe the 
ſame vice of avarice. The hint of it was taken from theſe lines 
of Mr. Porr. 1 > Sgt 


Danm'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The Jlave that digs it, and the fiave that hides. 


Our old mother Earth once W an 3 againſt Av he 
"RICE before the courts of heaven, "or her wicked and malicious 
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„ or AV ARICE. | „ 


. 


ol Fes . in tempting, 3 N and 


rraiterouſſy ſeducing the children of the plaintiff to commit the 


deteſtable crime of parricide upon her, and, mangling her 


body, ranſack her very bowels for hidden treaſure. The indict- 
ment was very long and verboſe; but we muſt, omit a great 


part of the repe titions and ſynonymous terms, not to tire our 


readers too much with our tale. AVARIC E, being called be- 
fore JuPITER to anfwer to this charge, Had not much to ſay 


in her own defence. The injuſtice was clearly proved upon 


lier. The fact, indeed, was notorious, and the injury had 
been frequently/repeated.” When therefore the plaintiff de- 
| manded juſtice, Jortr ER very readily gave ſentence i in her fa- 


vour; and his decree was to this purpoſe; That ſince dame 
Abarice, the defendant, had thus grievouſſy injured dame 
Earth, the plaintiff, ſhe was hereby ordered to take that trea- 


"ſure, of which ſhe had felomoully robbed the {ad plaintiff, by 


ranſacking her boſom, and in the ſame manner, as before, 
opening her boſom, reſtore it back to her,; without diminution 
or retention. Erom this ſentence, it ſhall follow, ſays JUPITER 


to the byſtanders, That, in all future ages, the retainers cf 
Avarice ſhall bury and conceal their riches, and INTO reſtore. 
to e earth what they took from her. 45 1 98 
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the ſometimes they come not to an open rupture, yet they 
give a different turn to the ways of thinking of thoſe who 
have taken party on either ſide. The moſt remarkable of this 
Eind are the ſects, that are founded on the different ſentiments 


"OF, SA E pf G e UNA N N ak RE. 
N K RE are certain bett, hiew ey d N an 1 
in the learned world, as well as in the political; and 


with regard to the dignity e human nature; which is a point 
that ſeems to have divided philoſophers and poets, as well as 
divines, from the beginning of the world to this day. Some 
exalt our ſpecies to the ſkies, and repreſent man as a kind of 
human demi-god, who derives Þis origin from heaven, and 
retains evident marks of his linchge and deſcent. Others inſiſt 
upon the blind ſides of human nature, and can diſcover no- 
thing, except vanity, in which man ſurpaſſes the other ani= 
mals, whom he affects ſo much to deſpiſe. If an author pof- 
ſeſſes the talent of rhetoric, and declamation, he commonly 


takes party with the former: Tf his turn lies towards irony 


and ridicule, he nn, throws himſelf into the other ex- 


treme. 


I am far from thinking, that all thoſe, who have RA 


human nature have been enemies to virtue, and have expoſed 


1 „ * ———— 


80 


virt 


THE DIGNITY: or HUMAN NATURE. * 


che fratktics of: their fellow creatures with any bad intention. 
On the contrary, I am ſenſible, that a very delicate ſenſe of 
morals, eſpecially when attended with-ſomewhat of the Ih 


 thrope, is apt to give a. man a diſguſt of the world, and to make 
him eonſider the common courſe of human affairs with too 


much ſpleen and indignation, I muſt, however, be of opinion, 


. that the ſentiments of thoſe, who. are inclined” to think favour- | 


ably of mankind, are much more advantageous to wry, tan 


che contrary prineiples which give us a mean; opinion of our 


When a man is poſſeſſed of à high notion af hin = Y 


7 . hens in the creation, he. will naturally endeavour to act 


up to it, and will ſcorn to do a baſe or vicious action, which 
might ſink him below. that figure which he makes in his own - 


imagination. Accordingly we find, that all our polite and 


faſhionable moraliſts inſiſt upon this topic, and endea vour to re- 


| preſent vice as unworthy &, man, 0 well as od in itſelf. 


Women are generally much more Akttered 3 in their youth 


than men; which may proceed from this reaſon, among others, 
| that their chief point of honour is conſidered as much more 
difficult than ours, and requires to be ſupported oc all that de- 5 


cent pride, which can be inſtilled into them... 


We find very few diſputes which are not Hunde c on Alte 7 
ambiguity 1 in the expreſſion; and I am perſuaded, that the ow. 


ſent diſpute concerning the dignity of human nature, is not 


more exempt from it than any other. It may, therefore, be 


worth while to conſider, what is real, and what is only verbal 


in this reh. 


That there 3 is a natural difference between merit and demerit, : 
ic and vice, wiſdom and folly, 1 no reaſonable man will 


deny: SS 


. * 


= i 


„ Ae en , e 


deny: but? yet 'tis ee thati in Kin the term, which des. | 
notes either our' approbation or blame, we are commonly. more 
influenced by compariſon. than by any fit unalterable ſtandard 
in the nature of things. In like manner, quantity and exten- 
tion, and bulk, are by every one acknowledged to be real 
things: But when we call any animal great or little, we always 5 
form a ſecret compariſon between that animal and others of the 85 
ſame ſpecies; and *tis that compariſon which regulates our judg- 5 
ment concerning its greatneſs. A dog and a horſe may be =E 
the very fame ſize, while the one is admired for the greatneſs 
of its bulk, and the other for the ſmallneſs. When T am pre- 
ſent, therefore, at any diſpute, L always conſider with myſelf, 
whether it be a queſtion of compariſon or not that is the ſub- 
ject of the controverſy; and if it be, whether the diſputants 8 
compare the ſame objects together, or talk of things that are 
widely different. As the latter is commonly the caſe, I have 
long ſince learnt to neglect ſuch diſputes as manifeſt abuſes 


of leiſure, che moſt valuable preſent that could be made to 
1 mortals. 
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In . our notions 4 human nature, we are very apt to 
make a compariſon between men and animals which are the 
only creatures endowed with thought that fall under our ſenſes. 6 
Certainly this compariſqn 1 is very favourable. to mankind. On 
the one hand we ſee a creature, whoſe thoughts are not limited 
by any narrow bounds, either of place or time; who carries 
his reſearches into the moſt diſtant regions of this globe, and 
beyond this globe, to the planets and heavenly bodies; looks 
backward to conſider the firſt origin, at leaſt, the Hiſtory of 
human race 3 caſts his eyes forward to ſee the influence of his 
1 3 aQtions 


THE DIGNITY OP HUMAN NATURE. * 


| aQtions upon poſterity, and the judgments which will be formed 
of his character a thouſand years hence; a creature, who traces 
cauſes and effects to a great length and intricacy; extracts ge- 
neral principles from particular appearances; improves upon 
his diſcoveries; 5 corrects his miſtakes; and makes his very 
errors profitable. On the other hand, we are preſented with a 
creature. the very reverſe of this; limited in its obſervations 
and reaſonings to a very few ſenſible objects which ſurround it; 
without curioſity, without foreſight; , blindly . conducted by 
inſtinck, and attaining in a very ſhort time, 1ts utmoſt perfec- | 
tion, beyond which it is never able to advance a ſingle ſtep. 
What a wide difference 3 18 here between theſe creatures! And 
how exalted a notion muſt we entertain of the former, in com- 
pariſon of the latter! - 


There are two means commonly employed to deſtroy this 
concluſion: Firf, By making an unfair repreſentation of the 
caſe, and inſiſting only upon the weakneſſes of human nature. 
And ſecondly, By forming a new and ſecret compariſon between 
man and beings of the moſt perfect wiſdom. Among the 


—= excellencies of man, this is remarkable, that he can form 


(an idea of perfection much beyond what he has experience of 
in himſelf; and is not limited in his conception of wiſdom and 
virtue. He can eaſily exalt his notions and conceive a degree 
of knowledge,” which, when compared to his own, will make 
the latter appear very contemptible, and will cauſe the difference 


2 between that and the ſagacity of animals, in a manner, to diſ- 


appear and vaniſh. Now this being a point, in which all the 
world is agreed, that human underſtanding falls infinitely ſhort 
of perfect wiſdom; tis proper we ſhould know when this 
compariſon takes Place, that we may not diſpute, where there | 

. + N : 0h 18 


* 5 5 4 * 


; 1 io 1640 Arent in our Mutter. Nlan falls much more 
ſhott of perfect willom; and even of his On ideas of perfect 
wilder, than animals do of man; but yet the latter difference 


| is fo con nfiderable; that nothing but a compariſon with the 
| former, can make it appear of little moment. 


"Tis alſo vety viſual to compare one man 1 another; and 
finding very few whom we can call 207% or virtuons, we are 
apt to entertain a contemptible notion of our ſpecies i in general. 
That we may be ſenſible of the fallacy of this way of reaſoning | 


we may obſerve; that the honourable appellations of wiſe an 
virtuous, are not annexed to any particular degree of thoſe qua- 
lities of *vi/Jom and virtue; but arife altogether from the com- 
pariſon we make between one man and another. When we find 
a man, who arrives at ſuch a pitch of wiſdom as is very un- 
common, we pronounce him a wiſe man: 80 that to ſay, there 
are few wiſe men in the world, is really to fay nothing ; ; ſince 
| tis only by their ſcarcity, that they merit that appellation. 
Were the loweſt of our ſpecies as wiſe as Tor Lv, or my lord 
BACON, we ſhould {til have reaſon to ay, that there are few 
wiſe men. For in that caſe we ſhould exalt our notions: of wiſ- 
dom, and ſhould not pay a fi pgular honour to any one, who 
was not ſingularly diſtinguifhed by his talents. In like man- 
ner, I have heard i it obſerved by thoughtlefs people, that there 
are few women poſſeſſed of beauty, in compariſon of thoſe who 
want it; not conſidering, that we beſtow the epithet of beauti- 

ful only on ſuch as poſſe J a degree of beauty, that is common 
to them with a few. The ſame degree of beauty in a woman 
1s called deformity, which 1 1s treated as real beauty in one of 
our ſex. 5 „ 
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As "tis uſual, in forming a notion of oyr ſpecies; to compare. N 


| it with the other ſpecies aboye or below 1 it, or to compare the 
individuals of the ſpecies among chemſelves; ſo we often com- 


1 pare together the different motives or actuating principles of 


human nature, in order to regulate our judgment concerning it. 
And indeed, this is the only. kind of compariſon which is 
worth our attention, or decides any thing! in the preſent queſtion. 


Were our ſelfiſh and vicious principles ſo much predominant 
above our ſocial and virtuous, as is afſerted by ſome philoſophers, | 


» # 3 %$ 


we ought undoubtedly to entertain a contemptiple notion of - 
human nature, 


There is much of a diſpute of words in all this controverſy. 
When a man denies the fincerity of all public ſpirit or affection 
to a country and community, I am at a- loſs what to think of 

him. Perhaps he never felt this paſſion i in ſo clear and diſtinct 
"i manner as £0 remove all his doubts concerning its force and 


reality. But when he proceeds afterwards to reject all private : 


friendſhip, if no intereſt or ſelf-love intermixes itſelf; I am 


then confident that he abuſes terms, and confounds the ideas of 


things ; fince it is impoſſible for any one to be ſo ſelfiſh, or ra- 


ther ſo ſtupid, as to make no difference between one man and 


another, and give no preference to qualities, which engage his 
approbation and eſteem. Is he alſo, ſay I, as inſenſible to anger 


as he pretends to he to friendihip.? And does injury and wrong | 


no more affect him than kindneſs or benefits? Impoſſible : 
He does not know himſelf: He has forgot the movements of 


his mind; or rather he makes uſe of a different language from 
| the reſt of his countrymen, and calls Not things by their proper. 


names. What fay you of natura affeQion ? 0 ſubjoin) Is that 
alſo a Helen of ſelf- loye? Yes: All ; is elf. love. Your. chil- 
N a — — dren 


. 


„ CAVE E 8 8 4 x XI. 


8 Ho" are loved dr becauſe they are yours : « Your friend for a 
FE like reaſon: And your country engages you only ſo far as it has 
4 connexion with your/e Ve Were the ide a of ſelf removed, 

| nothing. would affect you : : You would be altogether inactive 
5 and 6inſenſible; Or if you ever gave yourſelf any movement, 
it would only be from vanity, and a deſire of fame and reputa- | 

tion to this ſame ſelf. I am willing, reply „ to receive your 
interpretation of human actions, provided you admit the facts. 
That ſpecies of ſelf-love, which diſplays itſelf in kindneſs to 
others, you muſt allow to have great influence, and even 
greater, on many occaſions, than that which remains in its 
original ſhape and form. For how few are Sire, who, having 

a family, children, and relations, do not ſpend more on the 
maintenance and education of theſe than on their own plea- 
ſures? This, indeed, you juſtly obſerve, may proceed from 
their ſelf-love, ſince the proſperity of their family and friends 

18 one, or the chief of their pleaſures, as well as their chief 
honour. Be you alſo one of theſe {eltiſh men, and you are ſure 

of every one's good opinion and good will; or not to ſhock 
your nice ears with theſe expreſſions, the ſelf-love of every one, 

and mine amongſt the reſt, will then incline us to ſerve you, 
„ ſpeak well of vou. 


In my opinion, there are two things which have led aftray 
thoſe philoſophers, who have inſiſted fo much on the ſelfiſhneſs 
of man. In the fi place, they found, that every act of vir 

tue or friendſhip was attended with a ſecret pleaſure : : from 
whence they concluded, that friendſhip and virtue could not 
be diſintereſted. But the fallacy of this is obvious. The vir- 
tuous ſentiment or paſſion produces the leaſure, and does not 
ariſe from 1 it. I feel a pleaſure in going good to my friend, _ 


on.” 
hoy 
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| Lean 1 love him; but do not love him for the * of that 
pleaſure... 


. 


In the ſecond plack, it has always been foulif; that the virtu- 
| ous are far from being indifferent to praiſe ; and therefore _w_ 
have been repreſented as a ſet of vain-glorions men, who had 
nothing in view but the applauſes of others. But this alſo is a 
fallacy. "Tis very. unjuſt 3 in the world, when they find any 
tincture of vanity in a laudable action, to depreciate it upon 


that account, or aſcribe it entirely to that motive. The caſe is 


not the ſame with vanity, as with other paſſions. Where ava- 
rice or revenge enters into any ſeemingly. virtuous action *tis 
difficult for us to determine how far it enters; and 'tis natural to 
ſuppoſe it the ſole actuating principle. But vanity is ſo cloſely 
allied to virtue, and to love the fame of laudable actions ap- 
proaches ſo near the love of laudable actions for their own ſake, 
that theſe paſſions are more capable of mixture, than any other 
kinds of affection; and *tis almoſt impoſſible to have the latter 
without ſome degree of the former. Accordingly we find, that 
this paſſion for glory i is always warped and varied according to 
the particular taſte or ſentiment of the mind on which it falls. 


NERO had the ſame vanity in driving, a chariot, that TRaJan 


had in governing the empire with juſtice and ability, To dove 
the glory of virtuous W is a ſure proof of the love of vir 
tuous actions. 
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from party-rage, and party-prejudices, cultivate a ſcience, + 
which, of all others, contributes moſt to, public utility, and 


even to the private ſatisfaction of thoſe who addict themſelves 


to the ſtudy of it. I am apt, however, to entertain a ſuſpicion, 
that the world 1s ſtill too young to fix many general truths in 


politics, which will remain true to the lateſt poſterity. We have 


not as yet had experience of three thouſand years; ſo that not 


only the art of reaſoning is ſill defective in this ſcience, as in 
all others, but we even want ſufficient materials upon which 


we can reaſon. Iis not fully known, what degrees of reſine- 


ment, either in virtue or vice, human nature is ſuſceptible of; 
nor what may be expected of mankind from any great revolu- 
tion in their education, cuſtoms or principles.  MACHIAYVEL 
was certainly a great genius ; but having confined his ſtudy to 
the furious and tyrannical governments of ancient times, or to 


. the little diſorderly principalities of ITALY, his reaſonings, eſ- 


pecially upon monarchical government, have been found ex-, 
tremely defective; and there ſcarce is any maxim in his prince, 
which ſubſequent experience has not entirely refuted. A weak 


prince, ou he, 75 weren 4 W good counſel; for if he 
| 5 conſult 
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confult with ſeveral, he N not be able to chooſe among their 
different counſels. Tf be abandon himſelf to one, that miniſter 
may, perhaps, have capacity ; but he will not be long a miniſter : 
He will be ſure to diſpoſſeſs his maſter, and place himſelf and his 
family upon the throne. 1 mention this, among innumerable 
inſtances of the errors of that politician, . proceeding, in a great 
meaſure, from his having lived in too early an age of the 
world, to be a good judge of political truth. Almoſt all the 
_ princes of EUROPE are at preſent governed by their miniſters; 
and have been ſo for near two centuries ; and yet no ſuch event 
has ever happened, or can poſſibly happen. SzJaNnus:might' 
project dethroning the Cxsars 5 but FL EURY, though ever ſo 
vicious, could not, while in his ſenſes, entertain the leaſt hopes 
= Apen the BOURBONS. - | 


Trade was never eflecrmed an cable of ſtate, till thelaſt cen= 8 5 
tury; and there ſcarcely is any ancient writer on politics, WhO „ „ 
Has made mention of it T. Even the ITALIANS have kept a: 
profound ſilence with regard to it; though i it has now excited the 
chief attention, as well of miniſters of ſtate, as of ſpeculative 
reaſoners. The great opulence, grandeur, and military at- 1 
chievements of the two maritime Powers, ſeem firſt to have in- | pf F 


ſtructed mankind in the vaſt importance of an extenſive 
commerce. 


Having, therefore, intended 3 in this eſſay to have made a fall 
eompariſon of civil liberty and abſolute government, and to have 
_ Thewn oy great ae een of the en above the latter; 4 


Fe 3 mentions it; but with. a doubt if i it be of any 1 to — 
| E15 x EMTOCG op T6 TM, &c. Xen, HI ER0O. PLATO 8 een it from 
His W republic. 8 lib. 4. | 5 | 
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began to entertain a ſuſpicion, that no man in this age was FOR 
ficiently qualified for ſuch an undertaking; and that whatever 
any one ſhould advance on that head would, in all probability, 
'be refuted by further experience, and be rejected by poſterity. 
Such mighty revolutions have happened in human affairs, and 
ſo many events have ariſen contrary to the expectation of the 
ancients, that they are Hufficient | to beget the * of Rill * 
further changes, eee 


* 7 | V. 
7 . 


It kad been obſerved 'by the ancients, that all the arts and 
dense aroſe among free nations; and, that the PERSIANS 
and EG VPI ANs, notwithſtanding their eaſe, opulence and 
luxury, made but faint efforts towards a. reliſh in thoſe finer 
pleaſures, which were carried to ſuch perfection by the GREEKS, 
amidſt continual wars, attended with poverty, and the greateſt 
ſimplicity of life and manners. It had alſo been obſerved, that 
as the GREEKs loſt their liberty, though they encreaſed 
mightily 1n riches, by the conqueſts of ALEXANDER; yet the 
arts, from that moment, declined among them, and have never 
ſince been able to raiſe their head in that climate. Learning was 
tranſplanted to Rowe, che only free nation at that time in the 


univerſe; and having met with fo favourable a ſoil, it made pro- 


digious ſhoots for above a century; till the decay of hberty 
produced alſo the decay of letters, and ſpread a total n 


over the world. From theſe two experiments, of which each 
was double in its kind, and ſhewed the fall of learning in de- 
Potic governments, as well as its rife in popular ones, Lo NG1-> 
Nous thought himſelf ſufficiently juſtified, in aſſerting, that the 


arts and ſciences could never flouriſh, but in a free govern- 
ment: and in this opinion, he has been followed by ſeveral 
eminent 


- of evil. LIBERTY. 1 


enuinett Writers fin our own country, who ike: confined 
their view merely to ancient facts, or entertained too great a 


partiality in favour of that form of government, Which is eſta⸗ 
bliched amongſt us. 


But what would cheſe writers hi $a, to the inftances - 
modern RoME and of FLORENCE ? Of which the former 
carried to perlection all the finer arts of ſeulpture, painting 
and muſic, as well as poetry, though 1 it groaned under tyranny, 
and under the tyranny of prieſts: While the latter made the 
greateſt progreſs in the arts and ſciences, after it began to loſe 
Its liberty by the uſurpations of the family of MED1cis. 
AR1OSTO, Tass0, GALILEO, no more than RayHAEL, and 
MICHAEL ANGELO, were not born in republics;” And thbugh 
the LOMBARD ſchool was famous as well as'the ROMAN; yet 
the VEN ETTANS have: had the ſmalleſt ſhare” in its honours, 
and ſeem rather inferior t6 the other ITAL IANS, in their genius 
for the arts and ſciences. Ros ENs eſtabliſhed his ſchool at 
ANTWERP; not at AMSTERDAM: DRESDEN, not Hau- 5 
BURGH, is the centre” of politeneſs in GERMANY, | 


But the moſt: eminent - inſtance of the Gt of Joning | 
in abſolute governments, is that of FRANCE, which ſcarce 
5 ever enjoyed any eſtabliſhed liberty, and yet has carried the arts 
and ſciences * as near perfection as any other nation. The 
ENGLISH” are, perhaps, better philoſophers *; t the ITALIANS 
better painters and muſicians; the ROMANS were greater ora- 
tors: But the FRENCH are the only people, except the GREEKS, . 
who have been at once Philoſophers, Poets, orators, hiſtorians, 


+ Mr. Ap piso and lord SHAFTESBURY, 
N.. This was — in 1742. 
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| painters, ns IT GEAR and muſicians. With regard to 


the ſtage, they have excelled even the GREEKS, who have far 
excelled the ENGLISH. And, in common life, they have, 
in a great meaſure, perfected that art, the moſt uſeful and 
agreeable of any, 7 Art de ure the art of 1 oy con- 


verſation. 


* 


If we e the ſtate of the ſciences and polite arts in our 
own country, HORACE's obſervation, with regard to the Ro- 


MANS, may, in a great meaſure, be applied to the BRITISH. 


Sed in longum tamen æ u ol 
Aae nt 887 uhc manent veſtigia ruris. 


— 


The elegance and e of ſtyle have been very mk 


neglected among us. We have no dictionary of our language, 


and ſcarce a tolerable grammar. The firſt polite proſe we have, 


was wrote by a man who is ſtill alive . As toSpRaT, Locke, 
and even TEMPLE, they knew too little of the rules of art to 
be eſteemed very elegant writers. The proſe of Bacon, Ha R- 


RINGTON, and MILTON, is altogether ſtiff and pedantic ; 


though their ſenſe be excellent. Men, in this country, have 


been ſo much occupied in the great diſputes of Religion, Po- 
litics and Philoſophy, that they had no reliſh for the ſeemingly 


minute obſervations of grammar and criticiſm. And though 
this turn of thinking muſt have conſiderably improved our 

Tenſe and our talent of reaſoning ; it muſt be confeſſed, that 
even in thoſe ſciences above-mentioned, we have not any ſtan- 


dard-book, which we can tranſmit to poſterity : And the ut- 
moſt we have to boaſt of, are a few eſſays towards a more juſt 


* Dr. SWIFT, 


44 
as 


Phi- 


* ; | Fd | 


or CIVIL LIBERTY. 5 


philoſophy; which, indeed, promiſe ſomewhat, but ave Hoke 
as yet, reached any degree of . 


It has a an eſtabliſhed opinion, that commerce can 
never flouriſh but in a free government ; and this opinion ſeems 


to be founded on a longer and larger experience than the fore 
going, with regard to the arts and ſciences. If we trace eom- 


merce in its progreſs through TRE, ATHENS, SYRACUSE, 


CARTHAGE, VENICE, FLORENCE, GENOA, ANTWERP, 
HOLLAND, ENGLAND, &c. we ſhall always find it to have 


fixt its ſeat in free governments. The three greateſt trading 
towns now in EUROPE, are LONDON, AMSTERDAM and 


HAMBURGH; all free cities, and proteſtant cities; thaths, en- 


joying a double liberty. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that 
the great jealouſy entertained of late, with regard to the com- 


merce of FRANCE, ſeems to prove, that this maxim is no more 
certain and infallible, than the foregoing, and that the ſub) ects 


of an abſolute prince may become our TIVES? in commerce, as 


well as in learning. [7-1 


vas 


Durſt I deliver my opinion in an affair FF ſo mk uncer- 
tainty, I would aſſert, that, notwithſtanding the efforts of the 
FRENCH, there is ſomething hurtful to commerce inherent in 


the very nature of abſolute government, and inſeparable from 
it: Though the reaſon I would aſſign for this opinion, is ſome- 


what different from that which is commonly inſiſted on, Pri- 
vate property ſeems almoſt as ſecure in a civilized EUROPEAN 


monarchy, as in a republic; nor is danger much apprehended 


in ſuch a government, from the violence of the ſovereign; more 
than we commonly dread harm from thunder, or earthquakes, 
or any accident the moſt unuſual and extraordinary. Avarice, 
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the ſpur of en is ſo obſtinate a paſſion, and 8 its 
way through ſo many real dangers and difficulties, that tis not 
likely it will be ſcared by an imaginary danger, Which is ſo 
ſmall, that it ſcarce admits of calculation. Commerce, there- : 
fore, in my opinion, is apt to decay in abſolute governments, 
not becauſe it is there leſs ſecure, but becauſe it is leſs Honour 
able. A ſubordination of ranks is neceſſary to the ſupport of 
; monarchy. Birth, titles, and place, muſt be honoured above 
induſtry and riches. And while theſe notions prevail, all the 
conſiderable traders will be tempted to throw up their com- 


merce, in order to purchaſe ſome of thoſe employments, t to 
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WARE privileges and honours are annexed. 


Since I am upon this head of the alterations which time has 
produced, or may produce in politics, I muſt obſerye, that all 
kinds of government, free and abſolute, ſeem to have under 
gone, in modern times, a great change to the better, with re- 
gard both to foreign and domeſtic management. The Balance 
of power ĩs a ſecret in politics, fully known only to the. preſent, 
age; and I muſt add, that the internal POLICE of the ſtate has 
alſo received great improvements within this century. We are 
informed by SALLUST, that CATILINE'S army was much 
7 augmented by the acceſſion of the. highwaymen about ROME ; 3 
though I believe, chat all of that profeſſion, who are at preſent 
diſperſed over EURoP E, would not amount to a regiment. In 
CictRo's pleadings for MiLo, I find this argument, among 
others, made uſe of to prove, that his chent had not affaſſinat- 
ed CL ODIUS. Had MiLo, faid he, intended to have killed 
CLoDIUs, he had not attacked him in the day-time, and at 
ſuch a diſtance from the city : He had way-laid him at night, | 
near the ſuburbs, where it might have been pretended, that he 
; — | W 644 SLAG 5 Was 
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was s Killed by robbers; ; and the frequency of the accident would 

| have favoured the deceit. This is a ſurprizing proof of the 
looſe police of ROME, and of the number and force of theſe 
robbers; fince CLoD1vs & was at that time attended with thirty 

ſlaves, who were compleatly armed, and ſufficiently accuſtomed 


0 blood and LO? in the frequent tumults excited * that - | 


But W al kinds of government be reve in Week 
times, yet monarchical government ſeems to have made the | | ol 
greateſt advances towards perfection. It may now be affirmed ©— DT 
| of civilized monarchies, what was formerly faid in praiſe of | 
republics alone, that they are a government of Laws, not of 
men. They are found ſuſceptible of order, method, and con- 
ſtancy,. to a ſurpriſing degree. Property is there ſecure ; in- 4 | 
duſtry encouraged; the arts flouriſh; and the prince lives OTE 
fecure: among his ſubjeQs, like a father among his children. 
There are perhaps, and have been for two centuries, near two 
hundred abſolute princes, great and ſmall, in Euxo E; and 
allowing twenty years to each reign, we may ſuppoſe, that 
there have been in the whole two thouſand monarchs or tyrants, 
as the GREE Ks would have called them: Yet: of theſe there 
has not been one, not even PHIL IY II. of Spain, ſo bad as 
T1BERIUS, CALIGULA, NERO, or DOMITI1AN, who were 
four in twelve amongſt the Roman emperors. It muſt, ho-- 
ever, be confeſſed, that though monarchical governments have' 
approached nearer to popular ones, in gentleneſs and ſtability ;- 
they are ſtill inferior. Our modern education and cuſtoms inſtil 
more humanity and moderation than the ancient; but have not 


vids Ab. Ped. in Orate pro Milar. 
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as yet been able to overcome entirely the e diſadvantages of that 


form of wanne the IR 


But here I muſt beg leave to a a pu Which 
ſeems very probable, but which poſterity alone can fully judge 
of. I am apt to think, that in monarchical governments there 
is a ſource of improvement, and in popular governments a 
ſource of degeneracy, which in time will bring theſe ſpecies 
of government ſtill nearer in equality. The greateſt abuſes 
which ariſe in FRANCE, the moſt perfect model of pure mo- 
narchy, proceed not from che number or weight of the taxes, 
beyond what are to be met with in free countries; but from the 
expenſive, unequal, arbitrary, and intricate method of levying 
them, by which the induſtry of the poor, eſpecially of the pea- 
ſants and farmers, is, in a great meaſure, diſcouraged, and 
agriculture rendered a beggarly and ſlavih employment. But 
to whoſe advantage do theſe abuſes tend? If to that of the no- 
bility, they might be eſteemed inherent. in that form of go- 
vernment; ſince the nobility are the true ſupports of monar- 
chy; and tis natural their intereſt ſhould be more conſulted, | 
in ſuch a conſtitution, than that of the people. But the nobi- 
lity are, in reality, the principal loſers by this oppreſſion ; 
ſince it ruins their eſtates, and beggars their tenants. The 

only gainers by it are the Finanpiers, a race of men rather odious 
to the nobility and the whole kingdom. If a prince or mi- 
niſter, therefore, ſhould ariſe endowed with ſufficient diſcern- 
ment to know his own and the public intereſt, and with ſuffi- 
_ cient force of mind to break through ancient cuſtoms, we might 
expect to ſee theſe abuſes remedied ; in which caſe, the diffe- 
rence between their abſolute government and our free one, 
would not appear ſo conſiderable as at preſent, 
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mortgaging the public revenues, by which taxes may, in time, 
become altogether intolerable, and all the property of the ſtate 


be brought into the hands of the public. This practice is of 


modern date. The ATHENIANS, though governed by a re- 
public; paid near two hundred per Cent. for thoſe ſums of money, 
which any emergent occaſion made it neceſſary for them to 
borrow; as we learn from XENOPHON k. Among the mo- 
derns, the Dur c firſt introduced the practice of borrowing 
great ſums at low intereſt, and have well nigh ruined themſelves 


by it. Abſolute princes have alſo contracted. debt; but as an- 
abſolute prince may play the bankrupt when he pleaſes, his 
people can never be oppreſt by his debts. In popular govern- 


ments, the people, and chiefly thoſe who have the higheſt 
offices, being commonly the public creditors, tis difficult for 
the ſtate to make uſe of this remedy, which, however it may 
be ſometimes neceſſary, 18 always cruel and barbarous. This, 
therefore, ſeems to be. an inconvenience, which, nearly threatens. 
all free governments ; eſpecially our own, at the preſent junc- 
ture. And what a ſtrong motive is this, to increaſe our fruga- 
lity of the public money; leſt, for want of it, we be reduced. 
by the multiplicity of taxes, to curſe our free government; and 


with ourſelves in the ſame ſtate of ſervitude with all the nations. 
that ſurround us! ? 


by 
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OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 103 


The ſource at degeneracy, which may be remarked i in free 
governments, conſiſts in the practice of contracting debt, and 


ESSAY XII 


„„ . ELOQUENCE,. 


\ HOSE, who conſider the periods and revolations of 
human kind, as repreſented in hiſtory, are entertained | 
with a ſpectacle full of pleaſure and variety, and ſee, with ſur- 
prize, the manners, cuſtoms, and opinions of the ſame ſpecies 
ſuſceptible of ſuch prodigious changes in different periods of 
me. It may, however, be obſerved, that in civil! hiſtory 
there is found a much greater uniformity than in the hiſtory of 
learning and ſcience, and that the wars, negotiations, and po- 
litics of one age reſemble more thoſe of another, than the 
taſte, wit, and ſpeculative principles. Intereſt and ambition, 
honour and ſhame, friendſhip and enmity, gratitude and re- 
venge, are the prime movers in all public tranſactions; and 
theſe paſſions are of a very ſtubborn and intractable nature, in 
compariſon of the ſentiments and underſtanding, which are 
eaſily varied by education and example. The GorEHs were 
much more inferior to the RoMaNs, in taſte and ſcience, than 
in courage and virtue. ; | 


1 not to compare together nations ſo widely different, that 
they may almoſt be eſteemed of a different ſpecies; it may be 
obſerved, that even this latter period of human learning, is in 
many reſpects, of an oppoſite character to the ancient; and 

: that 


* | | — 7 


Or ELOQUENCE.. WY 
| that if » we be A in philoſophy, we are fil, notmithſtand- 


ing all our refinements, much inferior in anne. | 


In ancient times, no work of genius was thought to require 


ſo great parts and capacity, as the ſpeaking in public; and 
ſome eminent writers have pronounced the talents, even of a 


great poet or philoſopher, to be of an inferior nature to thoſe 
. requiſite for ſuch an undertaking. GREECE and Rowe pro- 


duced, each of them, but one accompliſhed orator; and what- 
ever praiſes the other celebrated ſpeakers might merit, they 


were ſtill eſteemed much inferior to theſe great models of elo- 
quence. *Tis obſervable, that the ancient critics could ſcarce 
find two orators in any age, who deſerved to be placed preciſely 


in the ſame rank, and poſſeſſed the ſame degree of merit. 
| CaLvus, CxL1Us, CuRIO, HORTENSIUs, CA&SAR roſe one 


above another : But the greateſt of that age was inferior to 


C1 RO, the moſt eloquent ſpeaker, who had ever appeared in 
Ro ME. Thoſe of fine taſte, however, pronounced this judg- 


ment of the Ro MAN orator, as well as of the GREC1AN, that 


both of them ſurpaſſed im eloquence all that had ever appeared, 


but that they were far from reaching the perfection of their 
art, which was infinite, and not only exceeded human force to 


attain, but human imagination to conceive. CI cERO declares 


himſelf diſſatisfied with his own performances; nay, even with 


thoſe of DEM 0STHENES. Ia funt avide O capaces mee aures, 
lays he, & ſemper aliquid r, infinitumque def derant. 


This ſingle circumſtance is ſufficlent to bake us apprehend 


the wide difference between ancient and modern eloquence, and 


to let us ſee how much the latter 1s inferior to the former. of 
all the polite and learned nations, BR ITAIN alone poſſeſſes a 
Vor. I. e es RE 1 
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miſerahile) ſed eiiam ab advocatis relinquuntur, 
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popular government, or admits into the legiſlature fuch nume- 
rous aſſemblies as can be ſuppoſed. to lie under the dominion of 


eloquence. But what has BR1TATN to. boaſt of in this parti- 


eular? In enumerating all the great men, who have done ho- 
nour to our country, we exult in our poets and Philoſophers; 4 


but what orators are ever mentioned of Or where are the mo- 
numents of their genius to be met with? There are found, 


indeed, in our hiſtories, the names of ſeveral; who directed 
the reſolutions of our parliament : : But neither themſelves nor 
others have taken the pains to preſerve their ſpeeches; and the: 
authority which they poſſeſſed, ſeems to have been owing to: 
their experienee, wiſdom, or power, more than to their talents: 
for oratory; At preſent, there are above half a dozen ſpeakers 


in the two houſes, who, in the judgment of the publie, have: 


reached very near the fame pitch of eloquence; and no man 
pretends to give any one the preference to the reſt. This ſeems: 
to me a certain proof, that none of them have attained much: 
beyond a mediocrity in their art, and tliat the ſpecies of elo 


quence, which they aſpire to, gives no exerciſe to the fublimer. 


faculties of the mind, but may be reached by ordinary talents: 
and a {light application, A hundred cabinet-makers in Lo N- 
DON can work a table or a chair equally well; but no one poet 
can write verſes with ſuch ſpirit and elegance as Mr, Po PE. 


We are told, that when DEMOS THEN ES was to plead, all! 


' ingenious men flocked to ATHENs from the moſt remote parts 


of GREECE, as to the moſt celebrated ſpectacle of the world F. 


| + Ne illud quidem intelligunt, non modo ita-memoriz. proditum eſſe, ſet ita ne- 
ceſſe fuiſſe, cum DRMos rHENESs difturus eſſet, ut concurſys, audiendi cauſa, ex tota 
GRECIA fierent. At cum iſti Arrici dicunt, non modo a corona (quod eſt 1 8 


FO = xo de Claris Oratoribus, . 


At: 


oF ELOQUENCE.. b 
At Lo! NDON you may ſee men ſauntering i in the court of re- 
queſts, while the moſt important debate is carrying on in the 
two houſes ; f and: many « do not think themſelves ſufficiently com- 
penſated, for the loſing of cheir dinners, by all the eloquence 
of our moſt celebrated ſpeakers. When old CIBBER is to act, 
the curioſity of ſeveral i is more excited, than when our prime 


miniſter is to defend himſelf from A 17 for his * or 5 
impeachment. F530 


N a perſon e wich the adds remains I an- 
cient orators, may judge, from a few ſtrokes, that the ſtile or 
ſpecies of their eloquence was infinitely more ſublime than that 
which modern orators aſpire to. Hqw abſurd would it appear, 
in our temperate and calm ſpeakers, to make uſe of an Apoſt- 
_ rophe, like that noble one of DEMOSTHENES, ſo much cele- 

brated by QUINTILIAN and Lo NON Us, when, juſtifying the 
unſucceſsful battle of CHARONEA, breaks out, No, my Fellow- 
citizens, No: You have not erred. T fwear by the manes of 
thoſe heroes, who | fought fort the fame cauſe in the plains of Ma- 
RATHON and PLATA. Who could now endure ſuch a bold 
and poetical figure, as that which-C1cEtRro employs, after deſ- 
cribing in the moſt tragical terms the crucifixion of a ROMAN. 
citizen. Should I paint the horrors f this ſcene, not to Ro- 
MAN oitizens, not to.the Allies of our ftate, not to thoſe who have 
ever beard of the Roman Name, not even to men, but to brute- 
creatures ; or, to go farther, ſhould. T lift up my voice, in the 
moſt deſolate folitude, to the rocks and mountains, yet ſhould I 
ib fee thoſe rude and inanimate parts of nature moved with 
Horror and bows. xr perce at the recital of ſo enormous an aftion 1 


"IF ith 
+7 be original is; Quod fi hæc non ad cives Romanos, non ad aliquos . 


noſtræ civitatis, non ad eos * populi Romani nomen audiſſent; denique, ſi non 
1 | b ad 


r — — I 1 
© 4 


V 8 A * XIII. 


| With what a blaze of cloquence muſt ſuch a ſentence be ſur- 
8 | rounded to give it grace, or cauſe it to make any impreſſion on 
4 | | the hearers ? And what noble art and ſublime talents are requi- 
ſite to arrive, by juſt degrees, at a ſentiment fo bold and exceſ- 
ſive: To inflame the audience, ſo as to make them accompany 
the ſpeaker in ſuch violent paſſions, and ſuch elevated concep- 
tions: And to conceal, under a torrent of eloquence, the arti- 
fice, by which all this is effectuated! Should this ſentiment 
even appear to us exceſſive, as perhaps. it juſtly may, it may at 
leaſt ferve to give an idea of the ſtyle of ancient eloquence, 


where ſuch ſwelling Rs were not W a8 * 
> . wen and gigantic. * ä 


Suitable to this vehemence of e and expreſſion, was 

the vehemence of action, obſerved in the ancient orators. The 

ſupploſio Pedis, or ſtamping of the foot, was one of the moſt 

uſual and moderate geſtures which they made uſe of +; though 

ER ro that is now eſteemed too violent, either for the ſenate, bar, or 

. 5 pulpit, and is only admitted into the theatre, to accompany the 
moſt violent paſſions, which are there e 


One is ſomewhat at a loſs to what cauſe we may aſcribe ſo 
ſenſible a decline of eloquence in latter ages. The genius of 
mankind, at all times, is, perhaps, equal : The moderns have 


. 


ad homines, verum ad beſtias; _ 8 ut longius 1 ſi in as Ade 
tiſſima ſolitudine, ad ſaxa & ad ſcopulos hæc conqueri & deplorare vellem, tamen 
omnia muta atque inanima, tanta & tam indigna rerum atrocitate commoverentur. 


| | Lit in ven. 
+ Ubi dolor? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantium i jngeniis elicere voces. & 


querelas ſolet ? nulla perturbatio animi, nulla corporis: frons non percuſſa, non 
temur; pedis (quod minimum off ) nulla ſupploſio. Itaque tantum abfuit ut inflamma+ 
res noſtros animos; ſomnum iſto loco vix tenebamus. Cicero de Claris Oratoribus.. 


applied 
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and unſatisfactory. 


or ELOQUENCE | 0 
«pd themſelves, with great induſtry. and ſucceſs, - to all the 


bother arts and ſciences : And one of the moſt learned nations of 
the univerſe poſſeſſes a popular government; a circumſtance 


which ſeems requiſite for the full diſplay of theſe noble talents: 
But notwithſtanding all theſe adyantages, our progreſs in elo- 


- quence is very inconſiderable, in compariſon of the ance, 
which we have made in all the other parts of learging. 


Shall we aſſert, that the ſtrains of ancient eloquence are un- 


ſuitable to our age, and not to be imitated by modern orators ? 
Whatever reaſons may be made uſe of to prove this, I am per- 


fuaded they will be found, 19 ii to be ee 


* 
4 


F 1 It. may be laid, that in ancient times, during the flou- 


riſhing period of the GREEK and Roman learning, the muni- 
cipal laws, in every ſtate, were but few and ſimple, and the de- 
ciſion of cauſes was, in a great meaſure, left to the equity and 


common ſenſe of the judges. , The ſtudy of the laws was not 


| then a laborious occupation, requiring the drudgery of a whole 
life to finiſh it, and utterly incompatible with every other ſtudy 
or profeſſion. The great ſtateſmen and generals among the 
RouANs were all lawyers; and CI cERO, to ſhew the facility 


of acquiring this ſcience, declares, that 3 in the midſt of all his 


- occupations, he would undertake, in a few days, to make him- 
ſelf a compleat civilian. Now, where a pleader addreſſes him- 


felf to the equity of his judges, he has much more room to diſ- 5 


play his eloquence, than where he muſt draw his arguments 
from ſtrict laws, ſtatutes, and precedents. In the former caſe, 
many circumſtances muſt be taken in, many perſonal conſidera- 
tions regarded; and even favour and inclination, which it be- 
longs to the orator, by his art and eloquence, to conciliate, may 


de 


_ - E S S xu. 
be diſguiſed Nt the appearance of equity. But wow wall Aa 


modern lawyer have leiſure to quit his tollſome : 
order to gather the flowers of PARNassUs ? Or what opportu- 
nity ſhall he have of diſplaying them, amidſt the rigid and ſub- 
tile arguments, objections, and replies, which he is obliged to 
F | make uſe of? The greateſt genius, and greateſt orator, who 

„„ ſhould pretend to plead before the Chancellor, after a month's 
ſtudy of the e would only labour to make himſelf ridicu- 


; Jous. 


„ TM Nen to own, that this nahi of the TY 
Oo | city and intricacy of laws, 1s a diſcouragement to eloquence in 
modern times: But I aſſert, that it will not account entirely for 
the decline of that noble art. It may baniſh oratory from 
 WESTMINSTER-HALL, but not from either houſe of parlia- 
ment. Among the ATHENIANs, the AREOPAGITES ex- 
preſly forbad all allurements of eloquence; and ſome have pre- 
1 tended that in the GREEK orations wrote in the Judiciary form, | 
E there is not ſuch a bold and rhetorical ſtile, as appears in the 
Ro ax. But to what a pitch did the AT HENIANS carry their 
eloqufence in the deliberative kind, when affairs of ſtate were 
canvaſſed, and the liberty, happineſs, and honour of the re- 
public were the ſubje& of debate? Diſputes of this nature ele- 
vate the genius above all others, and give the fulleſt ſcope to 
eloquence and ſuch diſputes are very frequent 1 in this nation. 


* 


Secondly, It may be pretended, that the decline of eloquence 
is owing to the ſuperior good ſenſe of the moderns, who reject 
with diſdain, all thoſe rhetorical tricks, employed to ſeduce the 
judges, and will admit of nothing but ſolid argument in any 
debate or deliberation. If a man be accuſed of murder, the fact 

1 83 mult 


> 


OF ELOQUENCE. „„ 
muſt be proved by witneſſes and evidence; ; and the laws will 


afterwards determine the puniſhment of the criminal. It 5 77 
be ridiculous to deſcribe, in ſtrong colours, the horror and 
cruelty: of the action: To introduce the relations of the dead; 
and, at a ſignal, make them throw themſelves at the feet of the 
bf, judges, imploring juſtice with tears and lamentations, :- And: 
till more ridiculous would it be, to employ a picture repre- 
ſenting the bloody deed, in order to move the judges by the 
diſplay of ſo tragical a ſpectacle: Though we know, that this 
Poor artifice was ſometimes practiſed by the pleaders of old ®. 
Now, banifh the. pathetic from public diſcourſes, and you re- ” 
duce the ſpeakers merely to modern eloquence ; that 18,. to: 
good-lenſe, delivered in proper expreſſions. 8 


Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our preſent THOR | 
or our ſuperior good-ſenſe, if you will, ſhould make our ora- 5 
tors more cautious and reſerved than the ancient, in attempting 
to inflame the paſſions, or elevate the imagination of their au- 
dience: But, I ſee no reaſon, why it ſhould make them deſpair 
abſolutely of ſucceeding in that attempt. It ſhould make them 
redouble their art, not abandon it intirely. The ancient orators: 
ſeem alſo to have been on their guard againſt this jealouſy of. 
ther audience; but they took a different way of eluding. it f. 
They hurried away with ſuch a torrent of ſublime and pathetic, 
that they left their hearers no leiſure to perceive the artifice, by 
which they were deceived. Nay, to conſider the matter aright,, 
they were not deceived by any artiſice. The orator, by the 
force of his own genius and eloquence, firſt inflamed himſelf. H 
with anger, indignation, pity,. ſorrow; and then communi- 
aated thoſe 5 W movements to his audience. 2800 


». Qyinrn,, lib. vi. Cap. 3 5 | + Loxcinus, cap. 15. | 


Does 


* 
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MAN ſenate or judges. The loweſt vulgar of Ar HENS were 


112 E S8 S8 A. Y ARXIV 
Does ae pretend to have more good ſenſe than Jul tus 5 
Cxs4aR? Yet that haughty conqueror, we know, was ſo ſub- 
dued by the charms of CI cERO's eloquence, that he was, in a 
manner, conſtrained to change his ſettled purpoſe and reſolu- | 
tion, and to abſolve a criminal, whom, before that orator Yn 
pleaded, he was determined to condemn. ä 8 


= Some objections, I own; notwithſtanding his vaſt ſucceſs, may 
lie againſt ſome paſſages of the Roux AN orator. He is too 
florid and rhetorical : His figures are too ſtriking and palpa- 
ble: The Diviſions of his Diſcourſe drawn chiefly from the 
rules of the ſchools; And his wit diſdains not always the arti- 
fice even of a pun, rhyme or jingle of words. The GRECIAN 
addrefled himſelf to an audience much leſs refined than the Ro- 


his ſovereigns, and the arbiters of his eloquence *, Yet is his 
manner much more chaſte and auſtere than that of the other. 
Could it be copied, its ſucceſs would be infallible over a mo- 
dern aſſembly. "Tis rapid harmony, exactly adj uſted to the 
ſenſe : Tis n reaſoning, without any appearance 1 
art: Tis diſdain, anger, boldneſs, freedom, involved in a con- 
tinued ſtream of argument: And of all human productions, the 
orations of DEMOSTHENES preſent to us the NO kicks 
approach the neareſt to perfection. | 


| . The orators formed the taſte of the . people, not the people of the 
orators. Gorcias LeonTinus was very taking with them, till they became ac- 
quainted with a better manner. His figures of ſpeech, ſays Dy 0DOR us Sicv vus, his 
antitheſis, his woxna®+, his ouncriAwvro, which are now deſpiſed, had a great effect 
upon the audience. Lib. 12. page 106, ex editione RnoD. *Tis in vain therefore ſor 
modern orators to plead the taſte of their hearers as an apology for their lame perfor- 
mances. It would be ſtrange prejudice in favour of antiquity, not to allow a Ba i= 
T354 parliament to be naturally ſuperior in judgment and delicacy to an ATHENIAN 
mob. „„ vs 1 1 | 
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"OF ELOQUENCE.: . 


12 - Thirdly; It may be pretended, that the diſorders of the an- 


eient government: and the enormous crimes, of which the ei- 


no VERRES or CATILI NE, there would be no CIcERO. But 


that this reaſon can have no great influence, is evident. It 
would be eafy to find a PHIL I y in n times; 1 * Where 


fhall we find a DEMOSTHENES ? | CTR CT g 


What remains, A hot wat we ow: he We on the — 4 
1 of genius, or of judgment in our ſpeakers, who either found 


themſelves incapable of reaching the. heights of ancient elo- 


quence, or rejected all ſuch. endeavours, as unſuitable. to the 
ſpirit of modern aſſemblies? A few ſucceſsful attempts of this 


nature might rouze the genius of the nation, excite the emula- 
tion of the youth, and accuſtom our ears to a more ſublime and 
more pathetic elocution, than what we have been hitherto enter- 


tained with. There is certainly ſomething accidental i in the firſt. 


riſe and the progreſs « of the arts in any nation. I doubt whe- 
ther a very ſatisfactory reaſon can be given, why ancient Rome, 


though it received all its arts from GREECE, could attain only 
to a taſte or reliſh of ſtatuary, painting and architecture, wWith- 
out reaching the practice of theſe noble arts: While modern 5 
Ron has been excited, by a few remains . find among. the 
"Ow: of antiquity, and has carried theſe arts to the greateſt 


n. Had ſuch a cultivated genius For oratory, as WA L- 


Len —— poetry, ariſen, during the civil wars, when liberty 
began to be fully eſtabliſhed, and popular aſſemblies to enter 


into all the moſt material points of government; I am perſuad- 
ed lo Wuſtrious an example would have gien a quite different 


y, afforded much ampler matter for elo 7 
met with among the moderns. Were there 
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1 00 n * hel 18 8 accidental 4 in bs origin 
and progreſs of the arts in any nation; and yet I cannot forbear 
thinking, that if the other learned and polite nations of EUROPE 


had poſſeſt the ſame advantages, of 2 popular ent, they 
would probably have catriet eloquence to a greater height than 
it has Yet reached in Br1Tain, The FRENCH ſermons, eſpe- 


cially thoſe of Fi. cnrer and BossVET, are much ſuperior to | 
the ENGLISH in this particular; and in both theſe authors are 
found many ſtrokes of the moſt ſublime; poetry. None but pri- 


vate cauſes, in that country, are ever debated before their par- 
liaments or courts of judicature ;  but-notwithftanding this diſ- 


advantage, there appears a ſpirit of eloquence in many of their 
lawyers, which, with proper cultivation and encouragement, 


might riſe to the greateſt height. The pleadings of PA xv are 
very elegant, and give us room to imagine Whät o Ene a ge- 

wblic li- 
berty or ſlavery, peace or war, Who exerts himſelf with ſuch 
ſucceſs, in debates concerning the price of an old horſe, or 4 


goſſiping ſtory of a quarrel between an abbeſs and her nuns. 
For *tis remarkable, that this polite Writer, though eſteemed 
by all the men of wit in his time, was never employed i in the 
moſt conſiderable cauſes of their courts of judicature, but lived 


and died in poverty: From an ancient prejudice induſtriouſy 
propagated by the dunces in all countries, That a man of genus 
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or ELOQUENOE. 5: 
is *. bu; 196. The diſorders producec by the factions 
againſt cardinal MazakIxk, made the parliament of Pars 
enter into the diſeuſſion of public affairs, and during chat ſhort 


interval, there appeared many ſymptoms of the revival of an- 
cient eloquence. The auocat general TALox, in an oration, 


invoked on his knees, the ſpirit of St. Lovis to look down, NE 
with compaſſion on his divided and unhappy people, and to in- 
foirs them, from above, with the love of concord and unani- e 


mity . „ members of the FRENCH academy have attempt- 

ed to give us models of eloquence i in their harangues at their 
admittance: But, having no ſubject to diſcourſe upon, they 
_— have run altogether into a fulſome train of panegyric and flat- 
tery, the moſt barren of all ſubjects. Their ſtile, however, is 
commonly, on theſe occaſions, very elevated and ſublime, and 

| might reach the greateſt heights, were hes e on a a ſubject 

more fayourable and engaging. 1885 


6 


There are dome circumſtances, 1 SPOT in 1 * us GLISH 

temper and genius, which are diſadvantageous to the progreſs „ . 
of eloquence, and render all attempts of that kind more da- 
gerous and difficult among them than among any other nation. 5 
The ENGLISH are conſpicuous for good«ſenſe, which makes 
them very jealous of any attempts to deceive them by the 
flowers of rhetoric and elocution. They are alſo peculiarly 
modeſt ; which makes them conſider i it as a piece of arrogance to 
offer any ching but reaſon to public aſſemblies, or attempt to 
guide them by paſſion or fancy. 1 may, perhaps, be allowed 5 
to add, that the people'in general are not remarkable for deli 5 
wept of taſte, or r for 72 8 to the charms | $f the muſes, „ 
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Their Ju cal parts," to uſe debe of.; a.noble e 
but indifferent. Hence their comic poets, to move them, ed 
have recourſe to obſcenity; their tragic poets: to bloc and 
laughter: And hence their orators, being deprived of any 
fach reſource, have 'abandoned altogether the hopes of moving 
them; and have en nne to . e ang 
reaſoning! Son VGGANAn BAR DIO) 27 110 en 
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Theſe, Ercumſtances;. 1 to o particular. accidents, may, 
perhaps, have retarded the. growth of eloquence 3 in this king- 
dom; but will not be able to prevent its ſucceſs, if ever it ap- 
pear amongſt us: And one may ſafely pronounce, that this 1 is a 
field, in which the moſt flouriſhing laurels may yet be gathered, | 
if any youth of accompliſhed genius, thoroughly acquainted 
With all the polite arts, and not ignorant of public buſineſs, 
ſhould appear in parliament, and accuſtom our ears to an elo- 
quence more commanding and pathetic. And to confirm me 
mim this opinion, chere occur two conſiderations, the one derived 
| from GER; the other from en, times. 


22 


1 Goes or never found, when. a falſe taſte i in poetry or 
eloquence prevails among any people, that it has been prefer- 
red to a true, upon compariſon and reflection. It commonly 
prevails merely from ignorance of the true, and from the want 
of perfect models, to lead men into a juſter apprehenſion, and 
more refined reliſh of thaſe productions of genius. When theſe : 
appear, they ſoon unite all ſuffrages in their favour, and, by 
their natural and powerful charms, gain over, even the moſt 
prejudiced, to the love and admiration of them. The principles 
- of every paſſion, and of every ſentiment, 3 is in every man; and 
when touched properly, they riſe to life, and warm the heart, 


i OF ELOQUENCE. 1 17 
and convey ak fariefattion by which a work of genius is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the adulterate beauties of a capricious wit and 


fancy. And if this obſervation be true, with regard to all the 
liberal arts, it muſt be peculiarly ſo, with regard to eloquence ; 


which, being merely calculated for the public, and for men of 


the world, cannot, with any pretence of reaſon, appeal from 
the people to more refined judges; but muſt ſubmit to the pub- 


lic verdict, without reſerve or limitation. Whoever, upon 


compariſon, is deemed by a common audience the greateſt ora- 
tor, ought moſt certainly to be pronounced ſuch, by men of 


{cience and erudition. And though an indifferent orator may 


triumph for a long time, and be eſteemed altogether perfect by 
the vulgar, who are ſatisfied with his accompliſhments; and 
know not in what he is defective: Yet, whenever the true ge- 
nius ariſes, he draws to him the attention of every one, and 1 im- 
ee . ons N to his + . 


N ow, to judge by this rule, ancient | eloquence, 8 is, che 
ſublime and paſſionate, is of a much juſter taſte than the mo- 


dern, or the argumentative and rational; and, if properly exe- 
cuted, will always have more command and authority over 


mankind. We are ſatisfied with our mediocrity, becauſe we 
have had no experience of any thing better : but the ancients 
had experience of both, and, upon compariſon, gave the pre- 
ference to that kind, of which they have left us ſuch applauded | 


models. For, if Iam not miſtaken, our modern eloquence i 18 
of the ſame ſtile or ſpecies with that which ancient critics deno- 


minated ATTIC eloquence, that is, calm, elegant and ſubtile, \ 


which inſtructed the reaſon more than affected the paſſions, 
and never raiſed its tone above argument or common diſcourſe, 
Such was the eloquence of Lys1as among the ATHENIANS, 


and 
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"and of Gxtvts among the Romans. Theke were e clsemöd in 
their time; but when compared with Duos THENESs and 
CickRO, were eclipſed like a taper when fet in the rays of the 
+ meridian fun. Thoſe latter orators poſſeſſed the ſame elegance 
and ſubtilty, arid force of argument, with the former ; ; but 
What rendered them chiefly admirable, was that pathetic and 
| fublime, which, on proper occaſions, they threw into their 
diſcourſe, and by which they commanded the reſolutions of their 


EE audience. 


Of this ſpecies of . we have Bae bad aky inflnntas | 
in BRITAIN, at leaſt in our public ſpeakers. In our writers, 
we have had ſome inſtances, which have met with great ap- 

plauſe, and might affure our ambitious youth of equal or ſupe- 
rior glory in attempts for the revival of ancient eloquence. 
Lord BoLINGBROKE's .produQtions, with all their defects in 
argument, method, and preciſton, contain a force and energy, 
which our orators ſcarce ever aim at; though *tis evident, that 
Hich an elevated ſtile has much better grace in a ſpeaker than 
in a writer, and is aſſured of more prompt and more aſtoniſh- 
ing ſucceſs, "Tis there ſeconded by the graces of voice and ac- 
tion : The movements are mutually communicated between 
the orator and the audience: And the very aſpect of a large aſ- 


ſembly, attentive to the diſcourſe of one man, muſt inſpire him 


with a Peculiar elevation, ſufficient to give a propriety to the 
ſtrongeſt figures and expreſſions. is true, there is a great 
prejudice againſt fet-ſpeeches ; and a-man can ſcarce eſcape ridi- 
eule, Who repeats a diſcourſe as a ſchool-boy his leſſon, and Y 
takes no notice of any thing which has been advanced in the 
_ courſe of the debate. But where is. the neceſſity of falling into 
this abſurdity | 1 W ſpeaker muſt know beforchand the 
— * 
9 


% 


obj ections, and anſwers, ſuch as he thinks will be moſt proper 
for his diſeourſe . If any ching new occur, he may fupply it 
from his invention ; nor will the difference be very apparent 


between his elaborate and his extemporary compoſitions. The 
mind naturally continues with the ſame ampetus or farce, which 


it has acquired by its motion; as a veſſel, once impelled by the 


-ars, carries: on its courſe for erdgas, when * en im- 
0 pulſe i is ſuſpended. 


1 ſhall conclude this ſabject with obſerving, FI even though 


our modern orators ſhould not elevate their ſtile. or aſpire to a 
rivalſhip with the ancient; yet there is a material defect in 
moſt of their ſpeeches, which they might. correct, without de- 

parting from that compoſed air of argument and reaſoning, to 


which they limit their ambition. Their great affectation of 


extemporary diſcourſes has made them reject all order and me- 


thod, which ſeems ſo requiſite to argument, and without which 
tis ſcarce poſſible to produce an entire conviction on the mind. 


Tis- not, that one would recommend many formal diviſions in 
a public diſcourſe, unleſs the ſubject very evidently offer them: 
But tis eaſy, without this formality, to obſerve a method, and 


make that method eonſpicuous to the hearers, who will be infi- 
nitely pleaſed to ſee the arguments riſe naturally from one ano- 


cher, and will retain a more thorough perſuaſion, than can ariſe 
from the ſtrongeſt 11 Which are thrown bogether s in confu- 
Hon. 


a8 The firſt of che Ar HENJANS,. : competed ond wrote king N was, Pe- 
RICLES, a man of buſineſs.and a man of ſenſe, if ever. there was one, INewr®- Fs Me 
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queſtion under * He may compoſe all the arguments, 
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OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS o E THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. | 


P* H E R E 1s bella which requires ; greater nicety, in our 
inquiries concerning human affairs, than to diſtinguiſh 


exactly what is owing to chance, and what proceeds from 
cauſes ; nor is there any ſubject, in which an author is more 


liable to deceive himſelf by falſe ſubtilties and refinements. 1 
ſay, that any event is derived from chance, cuts ſhort all far- 
ther enquiry concerning it, and leaves the writer in the ſame 
ſlate of ignorance with the reſt of mankind. But when the 


event is ſuppoſed to proceed from certain and ſtable cauſes, he 


may then diſplay his ingenuity, in aſſigning theſe cauſes; and 


as a man of any ſubtilty can never be at a loſs in this particular, 


he has thereby an opportunity of ſwelling his volumes, and diſ- 
covering his profound knowledge in aber wing d What eſcapes 


the valgar and inst. 75 


The Gſinguiſbing between chance and cauſes par” depend 
upon every particular man's ſagacity, in conſidering every par- 
, fcular incident. But, if I were to aſſign any general rule to 
" help us in applying this diſtinction, it would be the following, 
What depends 25 a few perſons i ig, in a great meaſure, to be 
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E Fi up, i you t a dye to have any biaßs, bose, F 
ſmall, to a particular ſide, this biaſs, though perhaps it may „ 
not appear in a few throws, will certainly prevail in a great 
number, and will caſt the balance entirely to that ſide. In like c 
* manner, when any cauſes beget : a particular inclination or paſ- 
fion, at a certain time, and among a certain people; though F 


many individuals may eſcape the contagion, and be. ruled by | : | 
paſſions peculiar to themſelves ; yet the multitude will certainly 8 
be infected with the common affection, and be goreriled by! 1 } 
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Slemdh, Thoſe e or ks which are d ts > op 8 _ 
rate on a multitude, are always of a groſſer and more ſtubborn 
nature, leſs — nen and leſs 8 5 him e nd 8 
private fancy, 


ter are me ſo delicate and refirib, "ta hai t . 


ſufficient to ert their e and AE operation; nor by 


is it poſſible to reduce them to any general maxims or ſerves - LP 
tions. Their influence at one time will never ure 1 = F | 8 
_ cerning their influence at another; even though" All the general 3 
circumſtances ſhould be the lame in _ caſes. 5 + 2 a 
n 8 * 


'To judge by fe: rule, the FR * the grat al re 
tions of a ſtate; muſt be a more proper ſubject of re Ming a : 
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| 1 8 produced by ſingle 3 as Fare more influenced 6 
- whim, folly, or caprice, than by general paſſions and intereſts, 
The depreſſion of the lords, and riſe of the commons in EN - 
LAND, after the ſtatutes of alienation, and the increaſe of trade 
F „ induſtry, are more eaſily accounted for by general prin- 
| ciples, than che depreflion of the Span isn, and Hſe of the 
FRENCH monarchy, after the death of CHARLES Quiyr; x 
Had Harry IV. Cardinal RIcHELIEv, and Lovis XIV. 
been SPANIARDS; and PHILIP II. III. and IV. and Cn ARLES 
* II. been FRENCHMEN, the hiſtory of theſe two nations bad 
been ee reverſed.” . 


_ 
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Por the [ED 6 "tis more ls to account fir the riſe. 
and progreſs of commerce in any kingdom, chan for that of 
1 learning - and a ſtate which ſhould apply itſelf to the encou- 


18 ragement of the one, would be much more aſſured of ſucceſs, + 

1 vg than one which ſhould cultivate the other. Avarice, or the 
T4 5 | 8 deſire of gain, 18 an univerſal paſſion, which operates at all 

„ 1 times, in all places, and upon all perſons: But cutioſity, or 

F loye of, knowledge, has a very limited influence, and re- 
. ahuites youth, lexfure, education, genius, and example, to make 

niit govern any perſon.” F You will never want bookſellers, while 

W there are buyers of books: But there may frequently be readers, 

where thert are no authors. Multitudes of people, neceſſit7 

8 and liberty, have begot commerce in HOLLAND: But _ 

| : : and appligation | have ſcarce gelen eminent writers. F 
| 8 may, therefor, EI A eng is no ſubjea, i in 

| 1 1 we muſtq roceed with more caution, than in tracing t 

* „ hiſtory of the arts 1 ſciences leſt we * * n ne- 

. * 

| # 4 | | [ f | a SH 3 
7 | | 1 f | 4 ; a 


* 


| bc ariſe, in order to produce, an! and cultivate, from their 


buch refined ſpixit 


VE 


| l 
* od \ 
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| ver exiſted, and reduce what is merely contingent to ſtable and 
4 univerſal principles. Thoſe, who cultivate the ſeiences in any 


tate, are always few in number: The paſſion, which governs 
them, limited: n tender and eaſily 


perverted: And their application diſturbed with the ſmalleſt . 


accident. Chance, therefore, or ſecret and unknown cauſes, 
mult have a 4 1 


bence on the riſe ant uae the 
rolls 


ö 3 
£ 2 * 1 F 
SY 225 8 7 : S 5 6 — ; ” 
: 2 — * . mT 23 „ b { . N 7 & 
: +1 . - a 


— | 
But Su is a 3 * Jtducds me a; to aſcribe the 


matter al together to chance. Though the perſons, who culti- 
vate the ſciences with ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, as to attract the 


admiration of poſterity, be always few, i in all nations and all 


. ages; 'tis impoſſible but a ſhare of the ſame ſpirit and genius 


muſt be antecedently diffuſed through the people among whom 


The malt cannot be altogether inſipid; from which | 
ar extracted. Tbere i 1 4 dm bn ond hi y 
a ſays Ovi p, who breathes that divine air b; 
mated *. Poets, in all ages, have advanced this claim to 1p. 
ration. There is not, however, any thing fi pe i : 
caſe. Their fire is not kindled from heaven. It only runs 
along che earth; is caught from one breaſt to another; and 
burns brighteſt, where the materials are beſt prepared, and 


moſt happily diſpoſed. The q eſtion, therefore, concerning 


the riſe and progreſs of the arts and ſciences, 3 is not altogether 


a quia concerning 'the taſte, genius, and ſpirit of a few, 
cerning thoſe of a whole people; a 


0 Eft Deus i in * < up ; agitante e caleſcimus ill S N : 
R 2 $62 7 


* 
- 

r 3 
* JP: 


a * 6 


be accounted for, in ſome meaſure; 


go Nature Deus humane, mortalis i in UNU Non 


— 2 


N * og * F ＋ * — * * 6 © | 
n 9 N | 
n K* 8 8 . * N. Wan! 


8 9 * F 4 


by general cauſes and fim | 


ciples. 1 grant, that a man, Who ſhould inquire, Why ſuch a 
particular poet, as HoMER,' for ' inſtance, - exiſted, at ſuch a 


place, in ſuch a time, would throw himſelf hea 


ong into a 


chimera, and could never treat of ſuch à fußect, without a 
multitude of falſe ſubtilties and refinements. He might as well 


pretend to give a reaſon, why ſuch particular generals, as FA- 
Ius and SC1PIO, lived ir ROME at ſuch a time, and why Fa- 
BIUS came into the world before SCIPLo. | For fuch Incidents 
as thoſe, no other reaſon can be given but chat of Hon ACE. 


ky 


Seit n natale comet, qui temperat Krum, 


Wollque La vultu mutabilic, albus 0 ater. | 


But I am peta, that in many calen very good FRYERS 


; might be given, why ſuch ; a mation is more polite and learned, 


at a particular time, than any of its neighbours. At leaſſ * this N 
is ſo curious a ſubject, that it were a pity to abandon it entirely, 


before we have found, whether it be ſuſceptible of reaſoning, 
and can be reduced to any general principles. I ſhall therefore 
proceed to deliver. a few obſervations on this i which 1 


ce fure and examination of the learned. "3% 


"My firſt eder ae is, That it ic impoſ ble th the . as 


1 to ariſe, at firſt, | among any pn _ that e 


enjoy the bleſſing. of a 708 en, 


In ths firſt ages of the barks, Abe! men are as yet barbarous | 


and ignorant, they ſeek no farther ſecurity againſt mutual vio- 
lence and injuſtice, than the choice of ſome rulers, few or 


many, in an | they place. an implicite confidence, without 


Pro- 


centered in ſingle p 


is a matter of ſo great diffigulty, that men n 
| advances, even in the ſublime arts of poetry and eloquence, | 
Where a rapidity of genius and imagination 
before they have arrived at any great refinement in their mu- 
nicipal laws, where frequent trials, and diligent obſervation, 5 
can alone direct their improvements. It i is not, therefore, to 
be ſuppoſed, that a barbarous monarch, unreſtrained and unin- 
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2 55 injuſtice of theſe — 1. tha A be 
on, and if the people either by conqueſt, 
or by the ordinary courſe! of | propagation, (increaſe to à great 
multitude, the monarch: finding it impoſſible, in his own perſon, 
to execute every office of ſovereignty, in every place, muſt 
delegate his authority to inferior magiſtrates, who preſerve 
peace and order in their particular diſtricts. As experience and 


education have not yet reſined the judgments gf men to any 
3 conſiderable degree, the prince, who is himſelf unreſtrained, 
never thinks of reſtraining his miniſters, but delegates his full 
authority to every one, whom he ſets over any portion of the | 
people. Alb general laws are attended with inconveniencies, 
when applied to particular caſes; and it requires great penetra- 


tion and experience, both to perceive that theſe inconveniencies 


$a.#* 


are fewer than what reſult from Full, diſcretionary powers in . 
? every magiſtrate ; and alſo to diſcern what general laws Are, 


upon the whole, attended with feweſt i inconveniencies. This 
y have made ſome 


ifts their progreſs 


ſtructed, will ever become a Legillator, or think of reſtraining 


his Baſhaws i in every Province, or even his Cadis in every vil- 


lage. We are told, that the late Czar, though actuated with a : 


noble genins, and fait with the love and admiration of EvRo- 


PEAN arts; We profeſſed an eſteem for the Tun k Ts policy 
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poſſeſſes it, knows that the time of his authorit 
and uncertain. Habet Jubjeftos tanquam fuos ; viles, ut alienos *, 


or Lene, 
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4 e as are pride e | r ö hi out 
judges are not reſtrained by any | 


did not perceive, how contrary ſuch 4 ee would kin = 


to all his other endeavours for refining] his people... Arbitrary 
power, in all caſes, is ſomewhat oppreſſive and debaſing ; but 
tis altogether ruinous and intolerable, when contracted into a 
mall compaſs; and becomes Kill worſe, when the perſon, who 


is limited 


He governs the ſubjects with full authority, as if they were 


his own; and with negligence or tyranny, as belonging to an- 
other. A people governed after ſuch a manner are ſlaves in the 
full and proper ſenſe of the word; and tis impoſſible they can 
ever aſpire to any refinements of taſte or reaſon. They dare 


not ſo much as s pretend to enjoy the neceſſa * we 3 in mY 


T0 expert, therefore, chat the arts ad 1 ſhould take 


their firſt riſe 1n a monarchy, is to expect a contradiction. Be- 
fore theſe refinements have taken place, the monarch is ig- 
- .norant and uninſtructed; and not having knowlege ſufficient 
to make him ſenſible of the neceſſity of balancing his govern- 
ment upon general laws, he delegates his full powers to all 
inferior magiſtrates. This barbarous poliey debaſes the people, 
and for ever prevents all improvement. Were it Poſſible, that, 
before ſcience was known in the world, a monarch could poſ- 


ſeſs ſo much wiſdom as to become a legiſlator, and govern his 


people by law, not by the e will an] their fellow ſubjedts, 


© Tacir. Hitt lib. 1. 
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it might be pullible For that ſpecies. of government 10 be he 
firſt nurſery of arts and ſciences. - But in that nn, there 
ſeems to be: a manifeſt oontradiction. 


2 
6 


It may bes, Gay: a e in its infant 115 may 1 


4 fuppor _ by as few laws as a barbarous monarchy, and may en- 
truſt as u 


But, beſides that-the frequent elections of theſe magiſtrates W ; 
the people, are a conſiderable check upon their authority; 


mited an authority to its magiſtrates or judges. 


impoſſible, but, in time, the neceſſity of reſtraining the mw | 


p Yikes. in order to Ne es _ at laſt Inn, and 


prin, ee the decemvirs, who promulgated the twelve | 
body of laws, which, though, perhaps, they were 
equal in bulk to one ENGLISH act of parliament, were al- 
moſt PR only written rules which zar bantt properey 2 P. 8 
niſhment, for ſome ages, n that far 
however, ſufficient, together wither "M. of. a free govern- 
ment, to ſecure the lives and properties of the citizens; to- 


, exempt one man from the dominion of another; and to protect | 

every one againſt the violence or tyranny of his fellow a * i 
e eee (the ſciences may raiſe their heads and 

| flouriſh: "But never can have being amidſt ſuch aſcene of op- 


effion and llavery, as always refults from barbarous monar- 
ehies, where the people alone are reſtrained by the authority of 
the magiſtrates, and the magiſtrates are not reſtrained by any 


law or ſtatute. An unlimited deſpotiſm of this nature, while 


it exiſts, effecually puts a ſtop to all improvements, and keeps 
men hae” ne 285 knowlege, which is requiſite to inſtruct 
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15 To „ Gin in ator rt 
; 2 | Here Wen are the advantages of republics. Though a re- 


public ſhould be barbarous; it neceſſarily, by an infallible ope- 
ration, gives riſe to Law, even before mankind hade made any 
N 1 - conſiderable advances i in the öther ſciences. From law ariſes © os 
ME Ee! 8 lp From ſecurity curioſity: And from curioſity Know- 
| lege. \ The latter ſteps of this rogreſs may be more acoidental; | 
© but the former are altogether neceſſary. N republie wit ut 
. | laws can never have any duration. On the contrary, in a” 
| monarchical government, law ariſes. not, neceſſarily from the 
forms of government. Monarchy, when abſolute, contains 
even ſomething repugnant to law. Great wiſdom and n er 
can alone recontile- them. But ſuch a degree of wiſdom! can 
never be expected, before the greater refinemie ts and improve- 
ments of human reaſon. ITheſe refinements require urioſity 
ſecurity, and law. The firſt, growth: cherefore; of the arts 0 
and ſciences can, Pager *. ee in eſpotic governments. $ 
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cede ſeience. In Tepublics law may precede ſcience, and may 
ariſe from the \ very nature of the government. In monarchies 
it ariſes not from the nature of the government, and | cannot 
precede ſcience. An abſolute prince, who is  barbarous, renders 


"According t to the Way ' progre bt of A law muſt 1 pre- 


. . all his miniſters and magiſtrates as abſolute as himſelf: And 

1 pe there needs no more to o prevent, for ever 5 all induſtry, 5 curioſity, | 
ns 14 + ATV 42 Is r een 91 : 25 FOES ERP in 

ANG ſence. 5 „ Of TICS | 

. 2 amo NC I gn Ran BIR) Fe C 


1 are pions eaſes NPY diſcourage the riſe off the re- 
PAN arts in deſpotic governments; though I take the want of - 
laws, and the detegation of full powers to every petty ma- 
giſtrate, to be the principal. * certainly ariſes more 
naturalhy 


"IG 
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naturally i in popular governments: Emulation too in every ac- | 
compliſhment; muſt there be more animated and enlivened : 
And genius and capacity have a fuller ſcope and career. All. 


theſe cauſes render free governments the —_ —_ nurſery need 
the e arts agg ſciences. et 


; The next 8 which l ſhall ma on "this nad Ms -- 

E - nothing is more favourable to the riſe of politeneſs and 
learning, than a number of neighbouring and independent ſtate: 
connected together by commerce and policy. The emulati tion, 
which naturally ariſes among thoſe neighbouring ſtates, is an 
obvious ſource of improvement: But what I would chiefly i in- 


ſiſt on is the ſtop, which ſuch limited territories Sire both to 
5 hs and to authority. 
, anal governments, where a ſingle perſon has great influ- 
ence, ſoon become. deſpotic ; but ſmall ones change naturally 
into commonwealths. A large government! 1s anc Y 
degrees to. tyranny ; becauſe each act of v 


formed upon a part, which, being Alten kom the paige 


is not taken notice of, nor excites any violent ferment. - Be- 
ſides, a large government, though the whole be diſcontented, 


3 by a little art, be kept in obedience; while each part, 1755 


ignorant of the reſolutions of the reſt, is afraid to begin any 
commotion or inſurrection. Not to mention, that there is a 
ſuperſtitious reverence for princes, which mankind naturally 
fall into when they do not often ſee the ſovereign, and when 
many of them become not acquainted with him ſo as to perceive 
his weakneſles. And as large ſtates can afford a great expence, 
* order to ſupport the pomp of majeſty ; 7 en is a kind of faſ- 
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In finall governiment, any a 2 of oppreſſigh is immediately | 
known through the whole : The murmurs Fi 


| proceeding from it, are eaſily communicated z. And the indig- 
nation riſes the higher, that the ſubjects are not apt to appre- 


hend in ſach Rates, that the diſtance is very wide between 
themſelves and their ſovereign? No man,” ſaid the en 
DE CoNpE, © is a hero to his Valet de Chambre. *Tis © 


tain, that admiration and acquaintance are altogether incom- 
patible towards any mortal ereature. Sleep and love convinced 


even ALEXANDER himſelf that he was not a God: But T ſuppoſe 
that ſuch as attended him daily could eaſily have given him 


many other ill 1 more convincin g 1 35 dew worn of 


18 


* — Þ * & * 


But the Aivifions into del ſtates are favourable to . 


by ſtoppin g the progreſs of authority as well as that of power. 
Reputation is often, as great a faſcination upon men as ſove- 
reignty, and is equally deſtructive to the freedom of thought 
and examination, But where a number of neighbouring ſtates 


have a great intercourſe of arts and commerce, their mutual 


jealouſy keeps them from receiving too lightly the law from 
each other, in matters of taſte and of reaſoning, nt makes 
them examine every work of art with the greateſt care and ac- 


curacy. The contagion of popular opinions ſpreads not ſo eaſily 
. one place to another. It readily receives a check 1 in ſome 


ſtate or other, where it concurs not with the prevailin; g pre) u- 


ders. . Nor but nature and eke ora? : 
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: GERO was. a cluſter of Litle principalities, which ſoon 5 „ 
became republics ; $. and being united both by their near neigh- Ro 

bourhood, and by, the ties of the ſame language and intereſt, _ 
they entered into the cloſeſt intercourſe of commerce and learn- BP EO 
ing.  Therexoncurred 4 happy climate, a ſoil not unfertile, . 22 
and a moſt harmonious and- comprehenſive. language; fo that 
every. circumſtance among that people ſeemed. to favour the 
riſe of che arts and ſeiences. Each cit produced i its ſeveral ar- 
tiſts and philoſophers, who. refuſed: to yield th e preference to 

he ne hbouring republics : Their, contentions and 15 

debates ſharpened the wits of men: A Var :65-of objects F 
5 preſented to the judgment, while each challenged. the prefe- ps, TE 
21 rence to the reſt: Part 72 s not N dwarfed nt A 


— 


ts, as are, even ee time, tl 5 &s 
er the ROMAN chti Mia, or cathalic.. ch 0 wats had rel i it- 
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of ts iii reſign: one large ſtate thin: itſelf, ll 

united under one head; this variety of ſects immediately diſ- 
* appeared; and the PERIPATETIC philoſophy was alone ad- 
| mitted into all the ols to the utter depravation of every + 
N an ind having at length thrown off FVüflß 
6 . eee now ede fume ſituation as 5 tt 
before, and EUROPE is at preſent a copy at large, of what | 5 
GREECE was formerly a pattern in miniature: We have ſeen 

the advantage. of this ſituation in ſeveral inſtances. What 
checked the progreſs of the CaRTESTAN philoſe phys to which 
the FRENCH nation ſhewed ſuch a ſtrong Propenſity towards 
a the iy 
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ee os Oo oe 
the end of the laſt century, but the opeBition made to it by the 


other nations of EUROPE, who ſoon diſcovered the weak ſides 


of that philoſophy ?- The ſevereſt ſcrutiny, which NEwT ON's © 
theory has undergone, proceeded not fro 


his countrymen, 


obſtacles which 


but from foreigners; and if it can overcome” the 


itt meets with at preſent 1 in all parts of EURO E, it will pro- 


bably go down triumphant to the lateſt Poſterity. The Exc- 0 


5 LISH are become ſenſible of the ſcandalous licentiouſneſs of 


politeneſs and ſcience, which, in the courſe of ſo many cen 


their ſtage, from the example of the FRENCH decency. and 


morals. The FREN CH. are convinced, that their theatre has 
become ſomew 


and begin to approve of the more maſculine 1g of ſome neigh- 


at effeminate, by too much love and gallantry ; j 


bouring nation a 


— 


In CHINA there Fett to be a pretty 905 derable 50 of 


turies, might naturally be expected to xipen into ſomething 


more perfect and finiſhed, than what has yet ariſen from them. 


But CHINA 1s one vaſt empire, ſpeaking one language, governed 


by one law, and ſympathizing i in h 


courage to reſiſt the torrent of popular opinion. | And poſterity 


GOES FER 


were not bold enough to diſpute 1 what had. been univerſally : re- 
ceived by their anceſtors; . This Rems to be Onè natural reaſon, 


why the ſciences have made fo HOW a codes in 1 that Wy 
empire? aft | 

58 44 it be aſked has we can ebacth to the W hs this heppineſh; 
riches;" and good police of the CHINESE, who have always been governed by a ſole 


monarch, and can ſcarce form an idea of a free government; I would anſwer, that 
though the Senses e be a * monarchy, it is not, properly ſpeaking, 
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he ſame manners. The au- 
thority of any teacher, ſuch as Coxrucius, Was propagated | 
eaſily from one corner of the empire to another. None had 
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If we conſider the face of the globe, Eonork, of all we: 5 
foub parts c of the world, is the moſt broken by ſeas, rivers, and 
- mountains; and GREECE of all countries of EUROPE. Hence 
theſe regions were naturally divided into ſeveral diſtinct go- 


vernments. And hence the ſciences aroſe, in GREECE ; and 
EVROPE has been hitherto the moſt conſtant ſeat of them. 


4 


in the periods of learning, were they not attended with ſuch a 


deſtruction of ancient books, and the records of hiſtory, | TY 4 
would be rather favourable to the arts and ſciences, by break= ns aa 
ing the progreſs of authority, and dethroniſg the tyrannical 8 
lar, they have the 
ſame influence, as interruptions in political governments and 
ſocieges. | Conſider the blind ſubmiſſion of the ancient phi- 
loſophers to the ſeveral maſters i in each ſchool, and you will be 
convinced, that no good could ever be expected from an hundred 
centuries of ſuch a ſervile philoſophy. Ever the EcLECTIos, 
Who aroſe about che "age of nns, no! 5 Le their 


_ uſurpers over human reaſon; | In this partici 


. * — 


Ather as OY kon 2 . by hs ech of "OM Lites They 7 


have no neighbours, except the TA RTAAs, from whom they were, in ſome meaſure 


ſecured, at leaſt ſeemed to be ſecured, by their famous wall, and by the great ſupe- 


4 tiority 6f their numbers, By this means, military diſcipline has always been much 


neglected amongſt them; and their ſtanding forces are mere militia, of the worſt kind; 
and unſit to ſuppreſs any general inſurrection in countries ſo extremely populous. The 


ſword, therefore, may properly be ſaid to be always in the hands of the people, which 
is a ſufficient reſtraint upon the monarch, and obliges him to lay his mandarin or go- 


vernors of provinces under the reſtraint of general laws, in order to preveat, thoſe 


rebellions, which we learn from hiſtory to have been ſo frequent and dangerous in 


that government. Perhaps, a pure monarchy of this kind, were it fitted for a defence 


againſt foreign enemies, would be the beſt of all governments, as having both the | 
tranquillity attending Engi 7 powers and the moderation and Seng 4 of ee 0 


ambüle. 
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priffeflt g to ehuſe freely bat pleaſed es from every di 
rent ſect, were yet, in the main, as flaviſh and dependent as 


any of their brethren; ſince they ſought for truth, not in na- 


ture, but in the ſeveral ſchools; where they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt 
. neceſſarily be found, though not united in a body, yet diſperſed 


In parts. Upon the revival of learning, thoſe ſects of STo10s 
and Ee1CUREANS,. PLATONISTS, and PrTHAGOREANS,” ” 7 


could never. regain. any credit or authority; ; and, at the ſame 
. time, by the example of their fall, kept men from ſubmitting, - 
with, ſuch blind deference, to thoſe new ſets, Thich have 4 at- 
z wa d to. gain an aſcendant over tem. 


be third obſervation, which I ſhall form on this head, of. do 


Ke riſe and progreſs of the arts and ſciences, 1 is, That though 


the only Paper Nurſery of theſe 1 noble plants be a free gougrn- 55 


ment ; yet they may be tranſplanted into any government; and 
that a republic is moſt favourable to the growth of the oe 
| oP * * 


S, 


and a civilized monarchy tothat of the polite arts. N 


5 


+ To une a large ſtate or focig ty, whether mibjarchicg] or 
republican, on general laws, is a Work of ſo great ate, 
that no human genius, however comprehenſive, 18 able, „ 
the mere dint of reaſon and reflection, to effect it. The judge Fe 


ments of many muſt unite in this work: Experience muſt 


guide their labour: Time muſt bring it to perfection: And 

the feeling of inconveniencies muſt correct the miſtakes, Which 
they inevitably fall into, in their firſt trials and experiments. 
Hence the impoſſibility appears, that this undertaking ſhould 
be begun and carried on in any monarchy ; ſince ſuch à form 
of government, ere civilized, knows no other ſecret in policy, 
than t _ of entruftin 8 unlimited 2xcindy n Rare et nt 
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40 0 "uw Po the, people into ſo | 


and orders of layery, From ſuch a'ſituation, no 9 
can ever be expecded in the ſciences, in the liberal arts, in laws, 


and ſcarce in the manual arts and manufactures. a The ſame 


barbariſm and ignorance, with which the government com- 
mences, is propaguted to al poſterity, and can never come to 
* N by the efforts or 1 e of ſuch unhappy flaves.- 


* 


15 


— 


But though law, the We of all ſecurity and happineſs, 
ariſes late in any government, and is the ſlow product of order 
and of liberty, it is not preſerved with the ame Giſbuley, - 


with which 1 1t was produced ; but when it hagonce taken- root, 


is a hardy plant, which will ſearee ever periſh through the ill 


culture of men, or the rigour of the: ſeaſons,” The arts of 


luxury, and much more the liberal arts, Which depend on a re- 


| fined taſte or ſentiment, are eafily loft; becauſe they are 1 


reliſhed by a few only, whoſe leiſure, fortune, and genius fit 
„fo ements. But what 1s profitable to ever 

m and in c common life, ien once diſcovered, can ſearce 
the total ſubverſion of ſociety, and by ſuch 
mage mfg i barbarous a ed a8 Wie all me- 
nk theſe coarſer and more uſeful arts from one climate 
to another, and make them precede the refined arts in their pra- 
greſs; though perhaps they ſprang after them in their firſt riſe 
and propagation. From theſe: cauſes proceed civilized monar- 

chies, where the arts of government, firſt invented in free ſtates, 
are aper to the mutual advanta tage and arp 491 of ſoverei 88 
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e publiemm; eee * a pure enn eſtabli 


vents all ſuch improvements. 1 


A ſociety. ee po 7 ; 


NEC ö 


among a barbarous people, can ever, by its native force and 
energy, refine and poliſh itſelf, It muſt borrow. its laws, and 
methods, and inſtitutions, and conſequently. its ſtability and 
order, from free governments. Theſe advants 


monarchy, by en into the detail of the government, a5 
well as into the principal points of eee for ever pre- 


% 
7 


In a (inen "monarchy, . the prince dots is -Anijtlledined 3 in 
the exereiſe of his authority, and poſſeſſes alone a power, which 
38 not. bounded by any thing but cuſtom, example, and the 
ſenſe of his own intereſt. Every miniſter or magiſtrate, how- 
ever eminent, muſt ſubmit to the general laws, which govern 
the whole Tociety, and muſt exert the authority delegated to him 
after the manner, which is preſcribed, The people depend on 
none but their ſovereign, for the ſecurity of their property. 
He 18 $0 far removed from Hm and i is ſo 1 80 cx" from 


And thus 2 en of me , = to des in a N 
political rant, we may give the name of 1yranny, but which, 


by a juſt and prudent adminiſtration, may afford tolerable ſe- 
curity to the people, _ ny: anſwer moſt bo 18 ends of po- 


> ; 


But though 3 in, A intend, e n as all as in a « republic 
the people have ſecurity for the enjoyment of their property; . 
yet in both theſe forms of government, thoſe who poſſeſs the 
ſupreme authority have the diſpoſal of many honours and ad- 
vantages, which excite the ambition and avarice of mankind. 
"> Ok — is, that 3 in a 6 the candidates for 


offices 


ges are the ſole 35 
growth of republics. The extenſive deſpotiſm of Sborbajous 
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bent | rards, 
to- court the * ee and favour * the great. "T6 be ſuc- 
ceſsful in the former Way, "tis neceſſary for a "man to make 


£ q 
7 \ 


himſelf uſeful, by His induſtry, EaPacity, or 'Fnowlege: 3 Ti oi 


, v4 18 


be proſperous in the” latter way, Rect requiſit ite for him to render 11 


himſelf ' agreeable, by his Wit, complaiſance, or civility. A. : 
ſtrong genius ſucceeds beſt in republics : A refined taſte i in mo- 
narchies. - And conſequently the ſciences are the more natural 


growth of the one, and che 0 "we arts of m her. 7 Bing it 


"FI: . 1 * £5 # 2 1 E 


Not to mention, that monarchies, receiving. their chief fla- . 5 
bility from a ſuperſtitious reverence to prieſts : and princes, have 
almoſt always abridged the liberty of reaſoning, with regard 
be religion and politics, | and conſequently metaphyſics and. 
morals. All theſe form the moſt conſiderable branches of +. 


ſcience. Mathematics. and natural philoſophy, which only re re- 
main, are not half ſo valuable. | | 
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T 1s a very great connection among all the arts, Which 
contribute to p eaſure; 5 and the ſame delicacy of taſte; Which 4 
enables us to make improvements in one, will not allow _ 
the others to remain altogether rude” and barbarbus. A- Y g 
mongſt all the arts of converſation, no one pleaſes more ) 
than mutual deference or civility, which leads us to- reſign 5 
ou own inclinations to thoſe of our companion, and to curb : : 
and conceal that preſumption and arrogance fo natural to 
the human mind. A good-natured man; Who is well edu- ; 
cated, practiſes this civility to every mortal without premedi- | 
tation or intereſt. But, in order to render that valuable quality 
general among any people, it feems neceſſary to «Mt the natural 


diſpoſition by ſome general motive. Where power Tifes" up- | 
Vor, : 8 8 | 7 . | 


wards 
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aa Gries the 1 to ey great, as in a all en doch re 
finements of civility are, apt to be little praKtiſed;. ſince the 
. 5 whole ſtate are, by that means, brought near to a level, and? 
July ] every member of it is rendered, in a great meaſure, indepen- 
dent of another. The people have the advantage, by the au- 
thority of their ſuffrages: The great, by the ſuperiority of 
their ſtation. But i in a civilized monarchy, there 1 is a long train 
of dependence from the prince to the peaſant, which is not: 
great enough to render property precarious, or depreſs the 
minds of the people; but is ſufficient to beget in every one an 
5 inclination to pleaſe his ſuperiors, and to form himſelf upon 
1 thoſe models, which are moſt acceptable to people of condition, 
and education. Politeneſs of manners, therefore, ariſes moſt 
naturally in monarchies and courts ; and where that flouriſhes, , : 
none of the liberal arts will be altogether. negleQed or deſpiſed, 
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The w e in Ev ROPE are at preſent noted for. want of 
politeneſs. The good manners ef a Swiss civilized in Ho 
LAND *, is an expreſſion for ruſticity among the FRENCH. 
The ENGLISH, in ſome degree, fall under the ſame cenſure, 
notwithſtanding their learning and genius. And if the VE- 
NETIANS be an exception to the rule, they owe it, perhaps, 
to their communication with the other ITALIAN s, moſt of - 
whoſe governments beget a dependence more than ſufficient for 
civilizing their manners. | F . 
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difficult to pronounce any judgment concerning the re- 
finements of the ancient republics i in this particular: But Iam, 
apt to ſuſpect, that the arts of converſation were not ie. 


* C'cſtla politeſſe d' un Suiſſe 225 w is 
En HoLLanvpe civiliſe, _ - | 1 Wend 
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| to near to perfegon among them as the arts of writing and 
compoſition. The ſcurrility of the ancient orators, in many 
inſtances, is quite ſhocking, and exceeds all belief. Vanity too 
is often not a little offenſive in authors of that age *; as well 
as the common licentiouſneſs and immodeſty of their ſtile, 
- Duicunque impudicus, adulter, ganeo, manu, ventre, pene, bona 
Patria laceraverat, ſays SALLUST in one of the graveſt and 


moſt moral paſſages of his hiſtory. Nam fuit ante Helenam 


Cunnus teterrima belli Cauſa, is an expreſſion of Horace, in 
tracing the origin of moral good and evil. Ov and Lucxr- 
Tus f are almoſt as licentious in their ſtile as my Lord Ro- 
CHESTER ; though the former were fine gentlemen and deli- 
cate writers, and the latter, from the corruptions of that court, 
in which he lived, ſeems to have thrown off all regard to ſhame 
and decency. JUVENA L inculcates modeſty with great zeal; 
but ſets a very bad example ok it if we conſider the impudence F- 
of his SIT. N 


1 Mall alſo be i bold, ak to. affirm, That among the ancients, 
there was not much delicacy, of breeding, or that polite defe- 
rence and reſpect, which civility obliges us either to expreſs or 

counterfeit towards the perſons with whom we converſe. Ci- 

CERO was certainly one of the politeſt gentlemen of his age; 

and yet I muſt confeſs [ have ee been ſhocked with the 


* Tis needleſ to cite gien or 3 ah NY on this bad: They a are too wk noted: 
But one is a little ſurprized to find ArR1an, a very grave, judicious writer, interrupt 
the thread of his narration all of a ſudden, to tell his readers that he himſelf is as 
eminent among the GR EE Ks for eloquence as Al EXAM DER was for arms Lib. 1. | 
| + This poet (See lib. 4. 1165) recommends a very extraordinary cure for love, and 
| what one expects not to meet with in ſo elegant and philoſophical a poem. It ſeems 
to have been the original of ſome of Dr. SwieT's beautiful and cleanly images. The 
elegant Caro LLUS and PH&pRus fall under the ſame cenſhck. 
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poor figure under which he nen his friend Arricus, in 


thoſe dialogues, where he himſelf is introduced as a a ſpeaker. 
That learned and virtuous ROMAN, whoſe dignity, though he 
was only a private gentleman, was inferior to that of no one in 
RouE, is there ſhewn in rather a more pitiful light than PHI- 


LALETHES's friend in our modern dialogues. He is a humble 


admirer of the orator, pays him frequent compliments, and re- 
-ceives his inſtructions, with all the deference a ſcholar owes. to 
_ his maſter . Even Caro is treated in ſomewhat a cavalier | 
manner in the dialogues de finibus.. And 'tis remarkable, that 
. CicERO, being a great ſceptic in matters of religion, and un- 


willing to determine. any thing on that head among the diffe- 
rent ſects of philoſophy, introduces his friends diſputing con- 
cerning the being and nature of the gods, while he is only a 


hearer; becauſe, forſooth, it would have been an impropriety 
for ſo great a genius as himſelf, had he ſpoke, not to have ſaid 


ſomething deciſive on the ſubject, and have carried every ching : 
before him, as he always does on other occaſions. There is 


alſo a ſpirit of dialogue obſerved in the eloquent,books de Ora- 
"tore, and a tolerable equality maintained among the ſpeakers : 


But then theſe ſpeakers are the great men of the age preceding 


the author, and he recounts the conference as s only from 
hearſay. | 


my 


One 05 the moſt partifilah details of a real dialogue, which 
we meet with in antiquity, is related by PoLYBIus , when 
PHILIP, king of. MACEDON, a PTE: of wit and "_ met 


* ATT. Non mihi 3 ad beate e OT ſatis eſſe virtutem. Ma: R. Pu hercule 


BR Ur meo videtur; cujus ego fen pace tua b e lange 4 885 cpa tuo. 
iTysc.:Queſt. lib. 5. | 
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with TI us FLAMININUS, one of the politeſt of the ROMANS 
as we learn from PLUTARCH , accompanied with ambaſſadors 


from almoſt all the GREEK cities. The ETOLIAN ambaſſador 


very abruptly tells the king, that he talked like a fool or a mad- 


man (Aug That's evident, ſays his majeſty, even to a blind 
man; which was à raillery on the blindneſs of his excellency. 
| Yet all this paſt not the uſual. bounds : For the conference was 


not diſturbed ; and FLAMININUS. was very well diverted with 


theſe ſtrokes of humour. At the end, when PHiLi P craved 
a little time to conſult with his friends, of whom he had none 


f preſent, the Roman general, being deſirous alſo to ſhew his 
wit, as the hiſtorian ſays, tells him, that perhaps the reaſon, 


why he had none of his Friend with him, was becauſe he hag 


murdered them all ; which was actually the caſe, This unpro- 


voked piece of ruſticity is not condemned by the hiſtorian, 
cauſed no farther reſentment in PHILIP, than to excite a SA R- 
DON1AN.ſmile, or what we call a grin, and hindered him not 
from renewing the conference next day. PLUTA RCH too 
mentions this raillery amongſt the Meir aud e ſayings 
of FLAMININus. 


"Tis but an indifferent compliment, which Horact pays 


to his friend GR osp Hus, in the ode addreſſed to him. Mo one, 


fays he, ig happy in every reſpect. And I may perhaps enjoy 
ſome advantages, which you ate deprived of. You poſſeſs great 
riches : Your bellowing herds cover the SLCILIAN plaing : Your 
[chariot is drawn by the fineſt horſes: Aud gon are arrayed in 
the rig beſt purple. But the indulgent Jates, with a ſmall. imhe=.. 
rieten wave . ME a card, genius, and have endowed me with, 


CI 1 * : * 
A 


3 "tn vita Fram. 


* Ibid. 


"aha + 7 Nan 8 8 A TY XIV. CO 


4 chntempt for the malignant judgments of the oulgar'®, "Pia K. 
pDRus ſays to his patron, EvTYCHvs, Tf you intend to read my 
" eworks, I. ſhall be pleaſed : If not, I Hall, at left, have the 
| advantage of pleaſin mg peſterity f. I am apt to think that a mo- 
dern poet would not have been guilty of ſuch an impropriety 
as that Which may be obſerved in VIRGIL's addreſs to Au- 
cusrus, when, after a great deal of extravagant flattery, and 
after having deified the emperor, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, he, at laſt, places this god on the ſame level with 
himſelf. By your gracious nod, ſays he, render my undertaking 
proſperous ; and taking pity, together with me, of the Swains , 
: een of h andry, beflow your favourable influence on this 


e 17” Had men, in W tage, ou accuſtomed to obſerve 
: 75 ont tuck 
+ ——_— Nt FTE omni 
Parte beatum. „ 
Abſtulit clarum cita mors Acne, 
Longa TiTHonuM minuit ſenectus, 
Et mihi forſan, tibi quod . 
Porriget hora. 
Te greges centum, Siculzque circum 
Mugiunt vaccæ: tibi tollit, hinni- 
Tum apta quadrigis equa: te bis Afro 
Murice tinctæ | 
Veſtiunt lanæ: mihi parva rura, & A 
Spiritum Graiz tenuem Camcenz. | 8 
Parca non mendax dein 8 malignum 5 3 
FSpernere vulgus. x A on | 'Lib. 2, Ode 16, 
+ Quem fi leges, lætabor; fin autum minus, n 
 Habebunt certe quo ſe oblectent poſteri. 


-__ 


1 Ignaroſque viæ mecum miſeratus agreſtes 5 
Ingredere, & votis jam nunc aſſueſce vocari. 
One would not ſay to a prince or great man, . When you and I were in ſuch a place, 
ewe ſaw ſuch a thing happen:“ But, When you were in ſuch a place, I attended 
e you; And ſuch a thing happened.” 
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duch niceties a: Vriter fo delicate. A Va R GIL would certainly | 


5% - Aa 4 


Ava UST us, "owerer 1 had not yet, 2 3 worn 13 
thy manners of the e | 


Cardinal Wo: LSEY abi for we FRI piece ui Ay 


lence, in ſaying, EGO ET Rex Maus, J and my king, by ob- 


ſerving, that chis expr eſſion was exactly conformable to the- 5 
Latin idiom, and that a Ro AN always named himſelf before 
the perſon to whom, or of whom he ſpake. Vet this ſeems to 
have been an inſtance of want of civility among that people. 
The ancients made it a rule, That the perſon of the greateſt 
dignity ſhould be mentioned firſt in the diſcourſe: inſomuch, 
that we find, the ſpring of à quarrel and jealoufy between the 
Rot ANS and ATOLIANS, to have been a poet's naming the 
KroLIANs. before: the Ronan s, in nen eee gain- 1 


;F 0 


Here 10 cannot W mentioning a piece of delicacy f in \ Fa R ANCE, which z 
ſeems to me exceſſive and ridiculous. You muſt not ſay, That is a very fine dog, 5 
«©. Madam,” But, &© Madam, that i 1s--a very fine dog.” They think it indecent 
that thoſe words, dog and madam, ſhould be coupled together in the ſentence ; though . 


they have no reſerenct to each other in the ſenſe. 


After all 1 Steele e this reaſoning from, ſingle | paſſages of ancient au- 


thors may ſeem fallacious; and that the foregoing arguments cannot have great force, 


bat with thoſe who are well acquainted with theſe writers, and know the truth of the 
general poſition. For inſtance, what abſurdity would it be to aſfert, that VIxCII un- 


derſtood not the force of the terms he employs,/ and could not chuſe his epithets with . 


propriety ? Becauſe in the following lines, addreſſed alſo. to Avcusrvs, he has 
failed in that particular, and has aſcribed to the Inpians a quality, which 172598 Inc. 


a manner, to turn his hero into ridicule. | 


— Et te maxime CsAR, 7 
Qui nunc extremis As 12 jam vigor in oris | 
Inbellem avertis Rou Axis arcibus Indum. | Georg, Lib. 2. 


ed. 


Sm . 


© 


| 1 , 

ed by their united arms over this Mae CE DONIANS 5 Thius 14. 1 
as VIA diſguſted T1 BERTUS by Py! her own name before Ing + 
A in an inſcription r. 9 n 2 

il No advantages in this world are pure ny 5 Ta like 1 
1 manner, as modern politeneſs, which is naturally fo ornamen® = 
if tal, runs often into affectation and foppery and diſguiſe andi in- 

Wl ſincerity ; ; ſo the ancient ſimplicity, which 18 naturally ſo ami- 
4 able and affecting, often degenerates i into ruſticit/ and abuſe, 4 
1 ſeurrüty and men, e | 
18 If the ſuperiority 3 in W moule ax ation to are 
Wl! 5 
bl. times, the modern notions of gallantry and honour, the natural 
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produce of courts and monarchies, will probably be aſſigned as N 
the cauſes of this refmement. No one denies theſe inventions 4 
to be modern 4. But ſome of the moſt zealous partizans os whe”. 3 
ancients, have aſſerted them to be foppiſh and ridiculous, and |} 
Aa reproach rather than credit to the preſent age ||. It may here 
be proper to examine this queſtion, with regard both to gal- 
lantry and honour. We ſhall begin with gallantry. 


Nature has implanted in all living creatures an affection be- 
tween the ſexes, which even in the fierceſt and moſt rapacious 
animals, 18 not merely confined to the ſatisfaction of the bodily 
appetite, but begets a friendſhip and mutual ſympathy, which 
runs through the whole tenor of their lives. Nay, even in thoſe 


* PLorT, in vita FLAMININT. 

+ Tacir. Ann, lib. 3. cap. 64. | 

t In the Sel-Tormentor of TeRENCE, CLintas, whenever he comes to town, inſtead 
of waiting on his miſtreſs, ſends for her to come' to him. 

My Lord Snarrzszu kx, ſee his Voralifts. 


ſpecies, 


= 7. 
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ſpecies, where nature limits the indulgence of this appetite to 
one ſeaſon and to one object, and forms a Kind of marriage or 
aſſociation between a ſingle male and female, there is yet a vi⸗ 
ſible complacency and benevolence, which extends farther, and 


mutually ſoftens the affections of the ſexes. towards each other * 
How much more muſt. this have place un man, where the con- 


finement of the appetite is not natural; but either is derived 
a from ſome ſtrong charm of love, or ariſes from 
reflections on duty and convenience? Nothing, therefore, can 
proceed leſs from affectation chan the paſſion of gallantry, *'Tis 
natural i in the higheſt degree. Art and education, in the moſt 
elegant courts, make no more al teration on it, than on all the 
other laudable paſſions. They only turn the mind more to- 


wards it; they refine it; Rey poliſh it; and Se it a n 
grace and , 


— 


But gallantry 3 is as generous as it is natural. To correct ſuch. 
gr roſs vices, as lead us to commit a real injury to others, is the 
part of morals, and the/ object of the moſt ordinary education. 
Where that is not attended to, in ſome degree, no human ſo- 
ciety can ſubſiſt. But 3 in order to render converſation, and the 
intercourſe of minds more eaſy and agreeable, Good-manners 
have been invented, and have carried the matter ſomewhat far- 
ther, | Wherever nature has 877 the mind a propenſity to 7 


75 
& ; * '% * 28 


- Tatti gli his TED 1 wo i ra, 
O che vivon quieti & ſtanno in pace; 
O ſe vengon a riſſa, & fi fan guerra, 
A la femina il maſchio non la face. 
1,” orſa con Þ orfo al boſco ſicura erra, . „ e 
La Leoneſſa apprẽſſo il Leon „„ 5 I tu "Pr Fes 
Con Lupo vive il Lupa ſicura. | Od 
Ne la Guivenca ha del Torel paura. Auosro, Canto 8 
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vice, or to any adden diſagrecable to others, refined d 
has taught men to throw the biaſs on the oppoſite fide, and to 
preſerve, in all cheir behaviour, the appearance of ſentiments 
contrary to thoſe which they. naturally incline to. Thus, as we 
are commonly proud and ſelfiſh, and apt to aſſume the prefer 
ence above others, a polite man learns to behave with deference 
towards thoſe with whom he converſes, and to yield che ſupe- 
riority to them in all the common ineidents of ſociety. In like 
manner, wherever a perſon's ſituation may naturally beget any 
difagreeable ſuſpicion in him, 'tis the part of good-manners to 
prevent it, by a ſtudied diſplay of ſentiments, directly contrary 
to thoſe of which he is apt to be jealous. Thus, old men know- 
their infirmities, and naturally dread contempt from the youth: 
Hence, well-educated youth redouble the inſtances of reſpe& 
and deference to their elders. Strangers and foreigners are 
without protection: Hence, i in all polite countries, they receive 
the higheſt civilities, and are intitled to the firſt place 1 in every 
company. A man is lord 3 in his own family, and his gueſts: 
are, in a manner, ſubject to his authority: : Hence, he 1s al- 
ways the loweſt perſon in- the company; attentive to the wants 
of every one; and giving himſelf all the trouble, in order to 
pleaſe, which may not betray | too- viſible an affectation, or im 
poſe too much conſtraint on his gueſts “. Gallantry! is nothing 
but an inſtance of the ſame generous and Ne attention. As 
nature has given man the ſu er. 


"oy above woman, IF endow- 

The frequent mention in ancient authors of that ill-bred calle of the maſter of 
the family s eating better bread or drinking better wine at table, than he afforded his | 
guels, is but an indifferent mark of the civility of thoſe ages, See JUVENAL, fat. = 1 
PLIni, lib. 14. cap. 13. Alſo Pix II Epift. Locian de mercede conductis, Saturnalia, 


8&c. There is ſcarce uy part of Eu Ro at preſent.ſo uncivilized as to admit of ſuch 
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ing him with greater firength both of mind and body; > *tis his 
part to alleviate that ſuperiority, as much as poſſible, by the 
generoſity of his behaviour, and by a ſtudied deference and 
complaiſance for all her inclinations and opinions. Barbarous 
nations diſplay this ſuperiority, by reducing their females to 
the moſt abje& ſlavery; by confining them, by beating them, . 
by ſelling them, by killing them. But the male ſex, among a 
polite people, diſcover their authority in a more generous, . 
though not a leſs evident manner ; by civility, by reſpect, by 
complaiſance, and, in a, word, by gallantry. In good com- 
pany, you need not aſk, Who is the maſter of the feaſt? The 
man who ſits in the loweſt place, and Who is always induſtri- 
ous in helping every one, is moſt certainly the perſon. We 
muſt either condemn all ſuch inſtances of generoſity, as  foppiſh 
and affected, or admit of gallantry among the reſt, The an- 
cient Muscov i Es wedded. their wives with a whip, inſtead 
of a wedding-ring. The ſame, people; in their own houſes, 
took always the precedeney above foreigners, even * foreign 
ambaſſadors. Theſe two en of er © mg and po- 
kiehely: are mach ef a piece. | 


* 


— 


| Gallantry is is not i coniſtent with — 3 wo prudence, | 
Haan with nature and generoſit uy ; and when under proper regu- 
lations, contri utes 1 more than any other invention, to the en- 
tertainment and improvement of the youth of both ſexes. In all 
vegetab bles, tis obſeryable, that the flower and the ſeed are al- 
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ways connected eech er; «pp and in Uke manner, among every 


13 of ahimals, nature as üble, on the love between tbje 


Texes their ſweeteſt and beſt enjoyment. But che ſatisfaCtion 


4 See Ele of if bs Fate by the 2s of Coen. by CES 1 4 | 
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eourts, where it fixſt aroſe. 


of the bodily appetite is not algne of great value; and even 
among brute creatures, we tmd, that their play and dalliance, 
and other expreſſions of fondnefs, form the greateſt part of the 

entertainment. In rational beings, we. muſt certainly” admit 
the mind for a conſiderable ſhare. Were we to rob the feaſt of 


all its garniture of reaſon; diſcourſe, Tympathy, friendfhip, and 


raiety, what remains would ſcarfe be worth acceptaneny: in 98015 
judgment of the truly elegant and lururious. | 


What better Noch for manners, than The SHES Ep? vir- 


tuous women; where the mutual endeayour to pleaſe muſt in- 


ſenſibly poliſh the mind, where the example of the female ſoft 
neſs and modeſty muſt communicate itſelf to their admirers, and. 


where the dehcacy of that ſex puts every one on tus. guard, eſt 
he give offence by any breach of decency, 7. 


Among the ancients, the character of the Gini was con 


ſidered as altogether domeſtic, nor were they regarded as part 


of the polite world, or of good company. This, Perhaps, is 


the true reaſon why the ancients have not left us one piece of 


pleaſantry, that is excellent, (unleſs one may except the ban- 
quet of XT NOH Ox, and the dialogues of Lucrax) though, 


many of their ſerious, compoſitions are altogether inimitable. 


HoRACE condemns the.coarſe railleries and cold jeſts of PLAu-- 


TVs: But, though the moſt. eaſy, a agreeable, and judicious: 
writer in the world, is his own talent. for ridicule very ſtriking- 


or refined? This, therefore, 3 is one conſiderable 3 improvement, 
which the polite arts have received from gallantry, and. from. : 


1 n 
The point of honour, or Selige 3 18.2 ing invention, as: 


— as Hallau, 21 ; and AY ſome eſteemed equally uſeful for the: 


refining: - 
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refining of manners: But how it has contributed to that effect, 
am at a loſs to determine. @nverſation, among the greateſt. 
Tuſtics, is not commonly infeſted with ſuch rudeneſs as can give 


occaſion to duels, even according to the moſt refined laws of 


chis fantaſtic Honour ; : and as to the other ſmall indecencies, 


which are the moſt offenſive, becauſe the moſt frequent, they Z 


can never be cured by the practice of duelling. But theſe no- 
tions are not only uſeleſs: : They are alſo pernicious. By ſepa- 
rating the man of honour from the man of virtue, the greateſt 
profligates have got ſomething to value themſelves upon, and 
have been able to keep themſelves i in countenance, though. 
Zuilty of the moſt ſhameful and moſt dangerous vices, They: 


are debauchees, ſpend-thrifts, and never pay a farthing they- 


owe: But they are men of honour ; and therefore are to- be 
received as gentlemen. i in all companies. 


There are ſome of the parts of modern honour, which are tire 


moſt eſſential parts of morality; ſuch as fidelity, the obſerving; 


promiſes, and telling truth. Theſe points of honour. Mr. An- 
DISON had in. his eye when he made J aß, 


- 
* 


Ebnour- s 0 ſrcred tye, the Jaw of kings; 1 
The noble mind”: diſtinguiſhing perfettion,. 5 9 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue when it meets her,, 1 
Aud imitates her actiont where Yn” 14 not. os 
{ aught n not to be ſported * with,.. 


"Theſe lines are very beautiful: But Ta am Ro tha Mr. Ap 


'DISON has here been g. ys of that impropriety of lentiment, 
with r on other occaſions, he has ſo juſtly reproached our 


"poets; The ancients certainly x never had 1 Ta of 1 8 8 7 
as at from virtue. 1 
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Hut, to dated Pt this bee eh f ſhall advance it as a | 


arts pon cl That . e pk ants [444 jp Wap} come 10 per- 


fedtion in any ſtate, from that moment they natural hy, or rather 


neceſſarily decline, aud ſeldom or never reuiue in that nation, 


where Ker nn e : i 1 ES, 1 


7 It Tal be confeſſed, that 9 maxim, though conformable 
to e experience, may, at firſt ſight, be eſteemed very contrary to 
reaſon. If the natural genius of mankind be the ſame in all 
ages, and in almoſt all countries, (as Lam of opinion it is) it 
muſt very much forward and cultivate this genius, to be poſſeſ- 


ſed of exact patterns in every art, which may regulate the taſte, | 


and fix the objects of i imitation. The models left us by the an- 
cients gave birth to all the arts about 200 years ago, and have 


mightily advanced their progrels in every country of EUROPE : 


Why had they not a like effect during the reign of TRA JAN 


and his ſucceſſors, when they were much more entire, and 


were {till admired and ftudied by the whole world? $0 late as 
. emperor J USTINTAN, the Por, by way of diftinction, 


Was underſtood, among the GREEKS, .to. be Ho MER; among 
the ROMANS, VI Nell. Such admiration ſtill remained for 


theſe divine Geniuſes 3 though no poet had appeared for many 


is 23 3 


centuries, who could juli pretend to have imitated them. 


1 man's genius is always, f in the OE of His life, as 
much unkagw; to himſelf as to others, and ?tis only after fre- 
quent trials, attended with, ſuęceſs, that he dares think himſelf 
nder akings, in which they who. have ſucceeded, 
have Sed the admiration . of mankind. If his own nation be 


CL. SF ©4 * 


already poſſefft ed of many models of eloquence, he naturally 


0 : | compares 


— * # + 
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compares his own juvenile Exerciſes with theſe; and being W- 
fible of the infinite diſproportion tion between them, is diſcouraged 


from any further attempts, and never aims at a rivalſhip with 


_ thoſe authors, whom he fo much admires. A noble emulation. 


zs the ſource of every excellence. Admiration and modeſty na- 


turally extinguiſh this emulation. And no one is ſo liable to an 


exceſs of admiration and modeſty, as a truly great genius. 


| Next to emulation, the greateſt changer of the noble arts 
is praiſe and glory. A writer is animated with new force, 
when he hears the applauſes of the world for his former pro- 
ductions; and, being rouſed by fuch a motive, he often reaches 
a pitch of perfection, which is equally ſurprizing to himſelf, and 
to his readers. But when the poſts of honour are all occupied, 
| his firſt attempts are but coldly received by the public; being 
| compared to productions, which are both in themſelves more 
excellent, and have already the advantage of an eſtabliſhed re 
putation. Were MoLIERE and CokxEILLE to bring upon 
the ſtage at preſent their early productions, which were formerly 


fo well received, it would diſcourage the young poets, to ſee 


the indifference and diſdain of the public. The ignorance of 


the age alone could have given admiſſion to the Prince f TYRE 2 
but *tis to that we owe the Moor: Had Every man in his humour 


| been rejected, we had never ſeen VOLPONE. 4 


Perhaps it may not t be for the nge of any nation, to 


have the arts imported from their neighbours in too great per- 


fection. This extinguiſhes emulation, and ſinks the ardour of 


the generous youth. So many models of ITALIAN painting: 


brought into BKITAIN, inſtead of exciting our artiſts, is the: 
cauſe of their ſmall progreſs in that noble art. The ſame, per- 
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haps, was the caſe of Rom E; when it received the arts from | 


GREECE. That multitude of polite productions in the 


FRENCH language, diſperſed all over GERMANY and the 
NoRTH, hinder theſe nations from cultivating their own lan- 


guage, and keep them fill dependent on Wa neighbours far 


thoſe elegant enertainments. .:-, 2 1 IRE | 


"Tis true, the ancients had left us WN in every kind of 


writing, which are highly worthy of admiration. But beſides 


that they were wrote in languages, which were known only to 
che learned; beſides this, I ſay, the compariſon is not ſo per- 
fe& nor intire between modern wits, and thoſe who lived in ſo 
remote an age. Had WALLER been born in RoME, during 


the reign « of T'1BER I us, his firſt productions had been deſpiſed, 


when compared to the finiſhed odes of HoRacre. But in this 


Hand the ſuperiority of the Roman poet diminiſhed nothing 
from the fame of the ENGLIs H. We eſteemed ourſelves 9 2 85 


ciently happy. „that our climate and language could produce but 


A a faint copy of ſo excellent an original, 


. 


freſh ſoil; and however rich the land may be, and however 


you may recruit it by art or care, it will never, when once 


exhauſted, produce any thing thay: is perfect or finiſhed in the 
kind. 15 . 


In ſhort, the arts and ſciences, like ſome plants, require a 


1 


_ 
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T I 8 a brut mortification to the vanity of man, that his 
utmoſt art and induſtry can never equal the meaneſt of 
nature's productions, either for beauty or value. Art is only 


the underworkman, and is employed to give a few ſtrokes of 


embelliſhment to thoſe pieces, which come from the hand of 
the maſter. Some of the drapery may be of his drawing; but 
he is not allowed to touch the principal figure. Art may make 
a ſuit of clothes: But nature muſt produce a man. 


Evens in thoſe productions, which are commonly denominated 
works of art, we find that the nobleſt of the kind are beholden 


for their chief beauty to the force and happy influence of nature. 


To the Oęſtrum or native enthuſiaſm of the poets, we owe 
whatever 1s admirable in their productions. The greateſt ge- 
nius, where nature at any time fails him (for ſhe is not equal) 


throws aſide the lyre, and hopes not, from the rules of art, to 


reach that divine harmony, which muſt proceed from her in- 


F on, The man of elegance and pleaſure, The intention of this and the three follow- 
ing eſſays is not ſo much, to explain accurately the ſentiments of the ancient ſects of 
philoſophy, as to deliver the ſentiments of ſects, that naturally form themſelves in 
the world, and entertain different ideas of human life and of happineſs, I have given 


each of them the. name of the philolophigy ſect, to which it bears the greateſt 
affinity. 


Vol. I. F ſpiration 


V 


. | 
ſpiration alone. How poor are thoſe ſongs, where a happy 
flow of fancy has not furniſhed materials for art to embelliſh 


and refine ! 


But of all the fruitleſs attempts of art, no one is ſo ridicu- 
lous, as that which the ſevere philoſophers have undertaken, 
the producing an artificial hagpineſs, and making us be pleaſed 
by rules of reaſon, and by reflection. Why did none of them 
claim the reward, which XERXEs promiſed to him, who could 
invent a new pleaſure? Unleſs, perhaps, they invented fo 
many pleafures for their own uſe, that they deſpiſed riches, 
and ſtood in no need of any enjoyments, which the rewards of 
that monarch could procure them. I am apt, indeed, to think, 
that they were not willing to furniſh the PERSITAN court with 
a new pleaſure, by preſenting it with ſo new and unufual an. 
object of ridicule. Their ſpeculations, when confined to the- 
ory, and gravely delivered in the ſchools of GREECE, might 
excite admiration in their ignorant pupils: But the attempting 


to reduce ſuch principles to practice would ſoon have betrayed 
their abſurdity. 


You pretend to make me happy by reaſon, and by rules of 
art. You mult, then, create me anexp by rules of art. For on 
my original frame and ſtructure does my happineſs depend. 
But you want power to effect this; and {kill too, I am afraid: 
Nor can I entertain a leſs opinion of nature's wiſdom than of 
yours. And let her conduct the machine, which ſhe has ſo 
wiſely framed. 'I find that I ſhould only ſpoil it y my tam- 
Pering. 


To what purpoſe ſhould I pretend to regulate, refine, or in- 
vigorate jay of thoſe (ſpring or principles, which nature has 


implanted 
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implanted in me? Is this the road by which I muſt reach hap- 


 pineſs? But happineſs implies eaſe, contentment, repoſe, and 
_ Pleaſure; not watchfulneſs, care, and fatigue. The health of 


my body conſiſts in the facility with which all its operations are 


performed. The ſtomach digeſts, the aliments : The heart cir- 


culates the blood: The brain ſeparates and refines the ſpirits : 


And all this without my concerning myſelf in the matter. When 


by my will alone I can ſtop the blood, as it runs with impetuoſity 
along its canals, then may I hope to change the courſe of my ſen- 
timents and paſhons, In vain ſhould I ftrain my faculties, and en- 


deavour to receive pleaſure from an object, which i 18 not fitted by 


nature to affect my organs with delight. I may give myſelf pain 
by my fruitleſs endeavours, but ſhall never reach any pleaſure. 


Away then with all thoſe vain pretences of making ourſelves 


happy within ourſelves, of feaſting on our own thoughts, of be- 
ing ſatisfied with the conſciouſneſs of well-doing, and of deſpi- 


ſing all aſſiſtance and all ſupplies from external objects. This 
is the voice of PRIDE, not of NATURE. And it were well, if 
even this pride could ſupport itſelf, and communicate a real in- 
ward pleaſure, however melancholy or ſevere. But this im- 
potent pride can do no more than regulate the outide; and 
with infinite pains and attention compoſe the language and 
countenance to a philoſophical dignity, in order to deceive the 


ignorant vulgar. The heart, mean while, is empty of all en- 
joyment: And the mind, unſupported by its proper objects, . 


inks into the deepeſt ſorrow and dejection. Miſerable, but 


vain mortal! Thy mind be happy within itſelf ! With what 


reſources is it endowed to fill ſo immenſe a void, and ſupply the 
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place of all thy bodily ſenſes and faculties ? Can thy head ſub- 
* without thy other members ? In fuch a —— 


What fooliſh Eure muſt it make ? 
Do nothing elſe but yy” and ake. 


Into ſuch a lethargy, or ſuch a dels; minik "hy ind be 
plunged, when deprived of foreign occupations and enjoyments. 


Keep me, therefore, no longer 3 in this violent conſtraint. 
Confine me not within myſelf; but point out to me thoſe ob- 
jects and pleaſures, which afford the chief enjoyment. But 
why do 1 apply to you, proud and ignorant ſages, to ſhew me 
the road to happineſs ? Let me conſult my own paſſions and i in- 
clinations. In them muſt I read the dictates of nature; not in 
your frivolous diſcourſes. 


But ſee, propitious to my wiſhes, the divine, the amiable 
PLEASURE *, the ſupreme Love of GODS and men, ad- 
vances towards me. At her approach, my heart beats with 
genial heat, and every ſenſe and every faculty is diſſolved in 
joy; while ſhe pours around me all the embelliſhments of the 
ſpring, and all the treaſures of the autumn. The melody of 
her voice charms my ears with the ſofteſt muſic, as ſhe invites 
me to partake of thoſe delicious fruits, which with a ſmile that 
diffuſes a glory on the heavens and the earth, ſhe preſents to 
me. The ſportive Cop 1Ds, who attend her, or fan me with their 
odoriferous wings, or pour on my head the moſt fragrant oils, 
or offer me their ſparkling nectar in golden goblets. O! for 
ever let me ſpread my limbs on this bed of roſes, and thus, thus 

* Dia Pelupras. Ly CRET. | | 
feel 
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feel the delicious moments, with ſoft and downy ſteps, glide 
along. But cruel chance! Whither do you fly fo faſt? Why 
do my ardent wiſhes, and that load of pleaſures, under which 


you labour, rather haſten than retard your unrelenting pace ? 


Suffer me to enjoy this ſoft repoſe, after all my fatigues in 


ſearch of happineſs. Suffer me to ſatiate myſelf with theſe de- 


licacies, after the pains of fo long and fo fooliſh an abſtinence. 


But it will not do. The roſes have loſt their hue: The fruit 
its flavour: And that delicious wine, whoſe fumes, ſo late, 
intoxicated all my ſenſes with ſuch delight, now ſolicits in vain: 
the ſated palate. Pleaſure ſmiles at my languor. She beckens 


her ſiſter, Vzrtue, to come to her aſſiſtance. The gay, the fro- 


lic Virtue obſerves the call, and brings along the whole troop» 
of. my jovial friends. Welcome, thrice welcome, my ever dear 
companions, to theſe ſhady bowers, and to this luxurious re- 
paſt. Your preſence has reſtored to the roſe its hue, and to the 
fruit its flavour. The vapours of this ſprightly nectar now 
again play around my heart; while you partake of my delights, 


and diſcover in your chearful looks, the pleaſure which you re- 


ceive from my happineſs and ſatisfaction. The like do I receive: 


from yours; and encouraged by your joyous preſence, ſhalt 


again renew the feaſt, with. which, from too much enjoyment. 


my ſenſes were well nigh ſated; while the mind kept not pace 


with the body, nor afforded relief to her over-burthened partner. 


In our chearful diſcourſes, better than: in: the formal reaſon-- 
ings of the ſchools, is true wiſdom. to be found. In our friend-- 


ty endearments, better than in the hollow debates of Rateſmen. | 
and pretended patriots, does true virtue diſplay itſelf. Forget-- - 


ful of the Tat, tecure of the future, let us here enjoy the pre- 
ent; 
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| Tunt; and while wre yet poſſeſs a being, let us fix ſome ey 


beyond the.power of fate or fortune.  'To-morrow will bring its 


own pleaſures along with it: Or ſhould it diſappoint our fond 


withes, we ſhall at leaſt enyoy the pleaſure: of Ra: on the 


pleaſures of to-day, 


| 


Fear not, my friends, that the barbarous diffonante or BAc- 


cnvs, and of his revellers, ſhould break in upon this enter- 


tainment, and confound us with their turbulent and clamorous 
pleaſures. The ſprightly muſes wait around; and with their 


charming ſymphony, ſufficient to ſoften the wolves and tygers 


of the ſavage deſert, inſpire a ſoft joy into every boſom. Peace, 


harmony, and concord reign in this retreat; nor is the filence 


ever broke but by the muſic of our longs, or the chearful accents 


of our friendly voices. 


But hark! 1 fe of the muſes, the gentle Da MON, 
ſtrikes the lyre; and while he accompanies its harmonious 
notes with his more harmonious ſong, he inſpires us with the 
ſame happy debauch of fancy, by which he is himſelf tranſ- 


ported. © Ye happy youth,” he ſings, * Ye favoured of hea- 


= Yep while the wanton ſpring pours upon you all her 
« blooming honours, let not glory ſeduce you, with her de- 
& luſive blaze, to paſs in perils and dangers this delicious ſea- 
&« ſon, this prime of life. Wiſdom points out to you the road 
cc to pleaſure: Nature too beckens you to follow her in that 
« ſmooth and flowery path. Will you ſhut your ears to their 


* 


* . 


* An imitation of the Sr EVS ſong in TAsso. 
«© O Giovinetti, mentre ArKILE & Maccro | 
' ammantan di fiorite & verde ſpoglie, Kc. 
Giureſalemme liberata, Canto 14. 


„ com- 
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THE EPICUREAN. . 
* commanding voice ? Will you harden your heart to their 
« ſoft allurements ? Oh, deluded mortals, thus to loſe your 
youth, thus to throw away ſo invaluable a preſent, to trifle 
with ſo periſhing a bleſſing. Contemplate well your recom- 
« pence. Conſider that glory, which ſo allures your proud 
* hearts, and ſeduces you with your own praiſes. *Tis an. 
„ echo, a dream, nay the ſhadow of a dream, which is diſſi- 
„ pated by every wind, and loſt by every contrary breath of 
the ignorant and ill-judging multitude. You fear not, that 


even death itſelf ſhall raviſh it from you. But behold! while 
« youare yet alive, calumny bereaves you of 1 it; Ignorance ne- 


La 
* 


« glects it; nature enjoys it not; fancy alone, renouncing 


every pleaſure, receives this airy recompence, empty and 
bay unſtable as herſelf.” 


Thus the hours paſs unperceived along, and lead in their 
wanton train all the pleaſures of ſenſe,” and all the joys of har- 
mony and friendſhip. Smiling innocencèe cloſes the proceſſion 4 
and while ſhe preſents herſelf to our raviſhed eyes, ſhe embel- 
liſhes the whole ſcene, and renders the view of theſe pleaſures 
as tranſporting, after they: have paſt us, as when, with laugh-- 
ing countenances, 2 were yet advancing n us. 


But the ſun has ſunk below the horiſon ; and darkneſs ſteal- 
ing ſilently upon us, has now buried all nature in an univerſal: 


ſhade. * Rejoice, my friends, continue your repaſt, or change : 
it for ſoft repoſe. Though abſent; your joy or your tranquil= 
« lity ſhall ſtill be mine. But whither do you go? Or what 
new pleaſures call you from our ſociety ? Ts there aught agreeable. 
without your friends? And can aught pleaſe, in which we par- 
_ not. Les, my friends; the Joys which I'now leek, ad- 

| "3 mits; 
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; < mits not of your participation. Here alone I wiſh your ab- 


% ſence: And here alone can I find a ſufficient compenſation 
for the loſs of your ſociety.” 


But I have not advanced far through the ſhades: of the thick 
wood, which ſpreads a double night around me, ere, methinks, 
I perceive through the gloom the charming C LIA, the miſtreſs 
of my wiſhes, who wanders. impatient through the grove, and 
preventing the appointed hour, ſilently chides my tardy ſteps. 
But the joy, which ſhe receives from my preſence, beſt pleads 
my excuſe ; and diſſipating eyery anxious and every angry 
thought, leave room for G but mutual joy and rapture. 
With what words, my fair one, ſhall I expreſs my tenderneſs, 

or deſcribe the emotions which now warm my tranſported bo- 
ſom! Words are too faint to deſcribe my love; and if, alas! 
you feel not the ſame flame within you, in vain.ſhall I endea- 
vour to convey to you a juſt conception of it. But your every 
word and every motion ſuffice to remove this doubt; and while 
they expreſs your paſſion, ſerve alſo to enflame mine. How 
amiable this ſolitude, this filence, this darkneſs! No objects 
now importune the raviſhed ſoul. The thought, the ſenſe, all 
full of nothing but our mutual happineſs, wholly poſſeſs the 


mind, and convey a pleaſure, which deluded mortals vainly ſeek 
for in every other enjoyment. 


But why does your boſom heave with theſe ſighs, while 
tears bathe your glowing cheeks? Why diſtract your heart with 
ſuch vain anxieties ? Why ſo often alk me, ow long my love 
ſhall yet endure? Alas, my Cx LIA, can I reſolve this queſ- 
tion? Do I know how long my life ſhall yet endure ? But does 

this alſo diſturb your tender breaſt? And is the image of our 
4 | | | frail 
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THE EPICUREAN.. „ 


raul mortality for ever preſent with you, to throw a damp on 
your gayeſt hours, and poiſon even thoſe joys which love in- 


ſpires? Conſider rather, that if life be frail, if youth be tran- 
ſitory, we ſhould well employ the preſent moment, and loſe no 


part of ſo periſhable an exiſtence. Yet a little moment and HO 
ſhall be no more. We ſhall be, as if we had never been. Not 


a memory of us be left upon earth; and even the fabulous 


ſhades below will not afford us a habitation. Our fruitleſs an- 


xieties, our vain projects, our uncertain ſpeculations fhall all 


be ſwallowed up and loſt. Our preſent doubts, concerning the 
original cauſe of all things, muſt never, alas! be reſolved. 


This alone we may be certain of, that if any governing mind 


preſide over the univerſe, he muſt be pleaſed to ſee us fulfil the 
ends of our being, and enyoy that pleaſure, for which alone we 
were created. Let this reflection give eaſe to your. anxious 


thoughts; but render not your joys: too ſerious, by dwelling 


for ever upon it. Tis ſufficient, once, to be acquainted with 


this philoſophy, in order to give an unbounded looſe to love 


and jollity, and remove all the ſcruples of a vain ſuperſtition ; 
But while youth and paſſion, my fair-one, prompt our eager 


5 deſires, we muſt find gayer ſubjects of. WG to intermix 
with theſe amorous careſles. 
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Acknowlege, therefore, O man, the beneficence of nature: 
For ſhe has given thee that intelligence which ſupplies all thy 
neceſſities. But let not indolence, under the falſe appearance 
of gratitude, perſuade thee to reſt contented with her preſents. 
Wouldeſt thou return to the raw herbage for thy food, the 


open ſky for thy covering, and to ſtones and clubs for they de- 


fence againſt the ravenous animals of the deſert? 'Then return 
alſo to thy ſavage manners, to thy timorous ſuperſtition, to thy 
brutal ignorance ; and ſink thyſelf below thoſe animals, whoſe 
condition thou admireſt, and wouldeſt ſo fondly imitate. 
Thy kind parent, nature, having given thee art and intelli- 
gence, has filled the whole globe with materials for theſe ta- 
lents to work upon: Hearken to her voice, which fo plainly 


tells thee, that thou thyſelf ſhouldeſt alſo be the object of thy | 


induſtry, and that by art and attention thou canſt alone acquire 


that ability, which will raiſe thee to thy proper ſtation in the 


univerſe. Behold this artizan, who converts a rude and ſhape- 
leſs ſtone into a noble metal; and molding that metal by his 
cunning hands, creates, as it were by magic, every weapon for 
his defence, and every utenſil for his convenience. He has 


not this {kill from nature: Uſe and practice hath taught it 


him: And if thou wouldeſt emulate his ſucceſs, thou muſt 
follow his een foo tſteps. 


But while thou ambitiouſly aſpireſ to the perfecting thy bodily 


powers and faculties, wouldeſt thou meanly neglect thy mind, 
and from a prepoſterous floth, leave it ſtill rude and uncul- 


tivated, as it came from the hands of nature? Far be ſuch = 


folly and negligence from every rational being. If nature has 


been frugal in her gifts and endowments, there i is the more 
| "T9 8 . 
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need of art to ſupply her defects. If ſhe has been generous 


and liberal, know that ſhe ſtill expects induftry and application 
on our part, and revenges. herſelf in proportion to our negligent 


ingratitude. The richeſt genius, like the moſt fertile ſoil, 


when uncultivated, ſhoots up into the rankeſt weeds; and inſtead 


of vines and olives for the pleaſure and uſe of man, produces, 
to its ſlothful owner, the moſt abundant crop of poiſons. 


The great end of all human induſtry, 4s the attainment of 


happineſs. For this were arts invented, ſciences cultivated, 


laws ordained, and ſocieties modelled, by the profoundeſt wiſ- 
dom of patriots and legiſlators. Even the lonely ſavage, who. 


lies expoſed to the inclemency of the elements, and the fury 


of the wild beaſts, forgets not, for a moment, this grand ob- 
ject of his being. Ignorant. as. he is of every art of life, he 
keeps ſtill in view the end of all thoſe arts, and eagerly ſeeks 
for felicity amidſt that darkneſs with which. he. is. environed. 


But as much as the wildeſt ſavage is inferior to the poliſhed ci- 


tizen, who, under the protection of laws, enjoys every conve- 
nience which induſtry has invented; ſo much 1s. this citizen 
himſelf inferior to the man of virtue, and the true philoſopher, 
who governs his appetites, ſubdues his paſſions, and has learned, 
from reaſon, to ſet a juſt value on every purſuit and enjoyment. 
For is there an art and apprenticeſhip neceſſary for every other 
attainment? And is there no art of life, no rule, no precepts 


do direct us in this principal concern? Can no particular plea- 


fure be attained without ſkill ; and can the whole be regulated 


without reflection or intelligence, by the blind guidance of ap- 
petite and inſtinct? Surely then no miſtakes are ever com- 
mitted in this affair; but every man, however diſſolute and 


negligent, proceeds in the purſuit of happineſs, with as un- 
erring 


erring a motion, as that which the celeſtial bodies obſerve, 
when, conducted by the hand of the Almighty, they roll along 
the ethereal plains. But if miſtakes be often, be inevitably 
committed, let us regiſter theſe miſtakes; let us conſider their 
cauſes; let us weigh their importance; let us inquire for their 
remedies. When from this we have fixed all the rules of con- 
duct, we are philoſophers : When we have h theſe rules 
to practice, we are  Jages. | 


Like many ies artiſts, employed to form the ſeveral 
wheels and {ſprings of a machine: Such are thoſe who excel in 
all the particular arts of life. He is the maſter workman who. 
puts thoſe ſeveral parts together, moves them according to juſt | 
harmony and proportion, and produces true felicity as the reſult 
of their conſpiring order. 


| While thou haſt ſuch an w alluring 51 in view, mall that 
labour and attention, which is requiſite to the attaining thy 
end; ever ſeem burdenſome and intolerable * Know, that this 
labour itſelf is the chief ingredient of the felicity to which 
thou aſpireſt, and that every enjoyment ſoon becomes inſipid 
and diſtaſteful, when not acquired by: fatigue and induſtry, 
See the hardy hunters riſe from their downy couches, ſhake off 
the ſlumbers which ſtill weigh down their heavy eye-lids, and, 
ere Aurora has yet covered the heavens with her. flaming mantle, 
| haſten to the foreſt. They leave behind, in their own houſes, 
and in the neighbouring plains, animals of every kind, whoſe 
fleſh furniſhes the moſt delicious fare, and which offer them 
ſelves to the fatal ſtroke. Laborious man diſdains ſo eaſy a pur- 
chaſe. He ſeeks for a prey, which hides itſelf from his ſearch, 
or flies from bis purluit, or defends itfelf from his violence. 
- Having 
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| Having exerted in the chaſe every paſſion of the mid, and 
every member of the body, he then finds t the charms of re- 


poſe, .and with joy compares its ann to l of his en- 
gaging ee 


And can vigorous indufity give ia to the purſuit e even 


of the moſt worthleſs prey, which frequently eſcapes our toils? 


And cannot the ſame induſtry render the cultivating our mind, 

the moderating our paſſions, the enlightening our reaſon, an 
agreeable occupation ; while we are every day ſenſible of our 
progreſs, and behold our inward features and countenance 
brightening inceſſantly with new charms ? Begin by curing 


yourſelf of this lethargic indolence; the taſk is not difficult: 
You need but taſte the ſweets of honeſt labour. Proceed to 
learn the juſt value of every purſuit ; long ſtudy is not requi- 


ſite: Compare, though but for once, the mind to the body, 
virtue to fortune, and glory to pleaſure. You will then per- 
ceive the advantages of induſtry: You will then be ſenſible 
what are the Proper objects of your induſtry, _ 


In vain do you ſeek repoſe from beds of roſes: In vain do 
you hope for enjoyment from the moſt delicious wines and 


fruits. Your indolence itſelf becomes a fatigue: Your pleaſure 


itſelf creates diſguſt, The mind, unexerciſed, finds every de- 
light inſipid and loathſome; and ere yet the body, full of 
noxious humours, feels the-torment of its multiplied diſeaſes, 
your: nobler part is ſenſible of the invading poiſon, and ſeeks 1n 


vain to reheve its anxiety by new pleaſures, Which ſtill Aug» 
ment the fatal walady. 


I need not tell you, that by this eager purſuit of pleaſure, 
you more and more expoſe yourſelf to fortune and accidents, 
2 | 755 


and 


THE STOIC, 


in a moment, raviſh from you. I ſhall ſuppoſe, that your in- 


dulgent ſtars favour you ſtill with the enjoyment of your riches 


and poſſeſſions. I prove to you, that even in the midſt of your 
luxurious pleaſures, you are unhappy ; ; and that, by too much 


indulgence, you are incapable of enjoying what proſperous for- 


tune ſtill allows you to poſſeſs. 


But ſurely the inſtability of fortune is a conſideration not to 
be over-looked or neglecked. Happineſs cannot poſſibly exiſt, 


where there is no ſecurity; and ſecurity can have no place, 


where fortune has any dominion. Though that unſtable deity 
ſhould not exert her rage againſt you, the dread of it would 
{till torment you; would diſturb your ſlumbers, haunt your 
dreams, and throw a damp on the Jolllty of your moſt delicious 
banquets. 


The agile of iſo is ſeated on à rock, above che rage of 
the fighting elements, and inacceſſible to all the malice of man. 
The rolling thunder breaks below; and thoſe more terrible in- 
ſtruments of human fury reach not to fo ſublime a height. 
The ſage, while he breathes that ſerene air, looks down with 
pleaſure, mixed with compaſſion, on the errors of miſtaken mor- 
tals, who blindly ſeek for the true path of life, and purſue 
riches, nobility, honour, or power, for genuine felicity. The 
greateſt part he beholds diſappointed of their fond wiſhes : 
Some lament, that having once poſſeſſed the object of their de- 
fires, it is raviſhed from them by envious fortune: And all 
complain, that even their own vows, though granted, cannot 
give them happineſs, or relieve wn anxiety of their diſtracted 
minds. 


But 


and rivet your affections on external objects, which chance may, 
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But does the age preſerve himſelf always in this philoſophic 


indifference, and reſt contented with lamenting the miſeries of 
_ mankind, without ever employing himſelf for their relief? 


Does he conſtantly indulge this fevere wiſdom, which, by pre- 
tending to elevate him above' human accidents, does in reality 
harden his heart, and render him careleſs of the intereſts of 


mankind, and of ſociety? No: He knows that in this ſullen 


Apathy, neither true wiſdom nor true happineſs are to be 


found. He feels too ſtrongly the charm of the ſocial affections f 


ever to counteract ſo ſweet, ſo natural, fo virtuous a propenſity. 


Even when, eee in tears, he laments the miſeries of human | 
race, of his country, of his friends, and unable to give ſuc- 


cour, can only relieve them by compaſſion; he yet rejoices in 
the generous diſpoſition, and feels a ſatisfaction ſuperior to 
that of the moſt indulged ſenſe. So engaging are the ſenti- 
ments of humanity, that they brighten up the very face of 
ſorrow, and operate like the ſun, which, ſhining on a duſky 


cloud or falling rain, paints on them the moſt glorious colours 
which are to be found in the whole circle of nature. 


— * 


But 'tis not here alone, that the ſocial virtues diſplay their 
energy. With whatever ingredient you mix them, they are 
ſtill predominant. As ſorrow cannot overcome them, ſo neither 
can ſenſual pleaſure obſcure them. The joys of love, however 


tumultuous, baniſh not the tender ſentiments of ſympathy and 


affection. They even derive their chief influence from that 
generous paſſion; and when preſented alone, afford nothing to 
the unhappy mind but laſſitude and diſguſt. Behold this 
ſprightly debauckee, who profeſſes a contempt of all other plea- 
ſures but thoſe of wine and jollity : Separate him from his 


companions, like a ſpark from a fire, where before it contributed 


to 
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to he * blaze: : His alacrity ſuddenly extinguiſhes; and 
though ſurrounded with every other means of delight, he lothes 
the ſumptuous banquet, and prefers even the moſt abſtracted 


ſtudy and ſpeculation, as more agreeable and entertaining. 


47 


But the ſocial paſſions never afford ſuch tranſporting plea- 


_ ſures, or make ſo glorious an appearance in the eyes both of 


GOD and man, as when, ſhaking off every earthly mixture, 
they aſſociate themſelves with the ſentiments of virtue, and 
prompt us to laudable and worthy actions. As harmonious 
colours mutually give and receive a luſtre by their friendly 


union; ſo do theſe ennobling ſentiments of the human mind. 
See the triumph of nature in parental affection! What ſelfiſh 


paſſion ; what ſenſual delight is a match for it! Whether a 


man exults in the proſperity and virtue of his offspring, or 


flies to their ſuccour, through the moſt threatning and tremen- 


dous e ? 


"Proceed gin 4 in purifying Fa generous 3 vou will Aill 
the more admire its ſhining glories. What charms are there 


in the harmony of minds, and in a friendſhip founded on mu- 


| tual efteem and gratitude! What ſatisfaction in relieving the 


diſtreſſed, in comforting the afflicted, in raiſing the fallen, and 


in ſtopping the career of cruel fortune, or of more cruel man, 


in their inſults over the good and virtuous! But what ſupreme 
joy in the victories over vice as well as miſery, when, by vir- 
tuous example or wiſe exhortation, our fellow-creatures are 


taught to govern their paſſions, reform their vices, and ſubdue 
their worſt enemies, which inhabit within their own boſoms ? 
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But theſe objects are full too INNS? for the humen mind; 3 
which, being of celeſtial origin, ſwells with the divineſt and 
moſt enlarged affections, and carrying its attention beyond 
kindred and acquaintance, extends its benevolent wiſhes to 


the moſt diſtant poſterity. It views liberty and laws as the 


ſource of human happineſs, and devotes itſelf, with "the - 


_ utmoſt alacrity, to their guardianſhip 'and- protection. Toils, 


dangers, death, itſelf, carry. their charms, when we brave 
them for the public good, and ennoble that being, "which: 
we generoully ſacriſice for the intereſts: of ot country. 


Happy the man, whom indulgent fortune allows to pay to 
virtue what he owes to nature, and to make a generous gift of 


what muſt otherwiſe be raviſhed from. none 15 5 cruel neceſſity ? 


In the true ſage and patriot are unite htte vent can - 
ſtinguiſn human nature, or ele vate mortal man to a reſeme - 


blance with the divinity. The ſofteſt benevolence, the moſt 


undaunted reſolution, the tendereſt ſentiments, the moſt ſub- 
lime love of virtue, all theſe animate ſucceſhvely his tranſ- 


ported boſom. What ſatisfaction, when. he looks 0 within, to 5 


find the moſt turbulent paſſions tuned to juſt harmony and 
concord, and every jarring ſound baniſhed from this enchant- 


ing muſic! If the contemplation, even of inanimate beauty, 
| be ſo delightful ; if it raviſhes the ſenſes, even when the fair 


form is foreign to us: what muſt be the effects of moral 


beauty? And what influence muſt it have, when it embelliſhes . 


our own mind, and is the reſult of our own. reflection and in⸗ 


duſtry? 


But where is the reward of virtue? And what recompence 


has nature. provided for ſuch important ſacrifices, as thoſe of 


6 life — 


IHR. s role. „ 


ae and . We We. muſt. often make. to. 16 Oh, ſous 
of earth! Are you ignorant of the value of . celeſtial 
miſtreſs? And do vou meanly inquire for her portion, when 


you obſerve her genuine charms-?.. But now, that nature has 


been indulgent, to human weakneſs, and has not left this fa- 
vourite child naked and unendowed. She has provided virtue 
of the richeſt dowry; but being careful, leſt the allurements 


of intereſt ſhould engage ſuch ſuitors, as were inſenſible of the 


native worth of ſo divine a beauty, ſhe has wiſely provided, 
that this dowry can have no-charms- but in the eyes of thoſe 
who are already tranſported with the love of virtue. GLORY 
is the portion of virtue, the ſweet reward of honourable 
toils, the triumphant crown, which covers the thoughtful 


head of the diſintereſted patriot, or the duſty brow of the 


victorious warrior. Elevated by ſo ſublime a prize, the man 
of virtue looks down with contempt on all the allurements of 
pleaſure, and all the menaces of danger. Death itſelf loſes its 
terrors, when he e that! its dominion extends only over 


-a part of him, and that, in ſpite of death and time, the rage 


of the elements, and the — 5 viciſſitude of human affairs, 
he is aſſured of an immortal fame among all the ſons of men. 


There ſurely is a being who preſides over the univerſe; and 
Who, with infinite wiſdom and power, has reduced the jarring 


elements into juſt order and Proportion. Let ſpeculative rea- 


ſoners diſpute, how far this beneficent being extends his care, 
and whether he prolongs our exiſtence beyond the grave, in 
order to beſtow on virtue its juſt reward, and render it fully 


triumphant. The man of morals, without deciding any thing 


on ſo dubious a ſubject, is ſatisfied with that Portion which is 
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To. O ſome philoſophers | it appears matter of ſurprize, that all 
mankind, poſſeſſing the ſame nature, and being endowed 
with the ſame faculties, ſhould yet differ ſo widely in their 


purſuits and inclinations, and that one ſhould utterly condemn 


what is fondly ſought after by another. To ſome it appears 


matter of ſtill more ſurprize, that a man ſhould differ ſo widely 
from himſelf at different times; and, after Poſſeſſion, reject 
with diſdain what, before, was the object of all his vows and 


wiſhes. TO me this feveriſh uncertainty and irreſolution, in 


human conduct, ſeems altogether unavoidable; nor can a ra- 
tional ſoul, made for the contemplation of the Supreme Being, 
and of his works, ever enjoy tranquillity or ſatisfaction, while 
detained in the ignoble purſuits of ſenſual pleaſure or popular 
applauſe. The divinity is a boundleſs ocean of bliſs and glory: 

Human minds are ſmaller ſtreams, which arifing at firſt from 


this ocean, ſeek ſtill, amid all their wanderings, to return to 


it, and to loſe themſelves in that immenſity of perfection. 


When checked in this natural courſe, by vice or folly, they 


become furious and enraged; and, ſwelling to a torrent, do 
then ſpread horror and devaſtation on the e e _ 
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In vain, by pompous praiſe and paſſionate — each 
recommends his own purſuit, - and invites the credulous hearers 
to an imitation of his life and manners. The heart belies the 
countenance, and ſenfibly feels, even amid the higheſt ſucceſs, 
the unſatisfactory nature of all thoſe pleaſures, which detain it 
from its true object. examine the voluptuous man before en- 
joyment; I meaſure the vehemence of his deſire, and the im- 
portance of his object; I find that all his happineſs proceeds 
only from that hurry of thought which takes him from himſelf, 
and turns his view from his guilt and miſery. I conſider him 
a moment after; he has now enjoyed the pleaſure, which he 
fondly ſought after. The ſenſe of his guilt and miſery returns 
-upon him with double anguiſh : His mind tormented with fear 
| and remorſe; 3 his body depreſſed with diſguſt and ſatiety. 


But a more auguſt, at leaſt a more W e pre- 
Tents himſelf boldly to our cenſure; and aſſuming the title of 
a philoſopher and man of morals, offers to ſubmit to the moſt 
rigid examination. He challenges with a viſible, though con- 
cealed impatience, our approbation and applauſe; and ſeems 

offended, that we ſhould heſitate a moment before we break out 
into admiration of his virtue. Seeing this impatience, J he- 
ſitate full more: I begin to examine the motives of his ſeem- 
ing virtue: But behold! ere I can enter upon this inquiry, he 
flings himſelf from me; and addreſſing his diſcourſe to that 


crowd of heedleſs auditors, Ry abuſes ene by his "Rn 
nificent pretenſions. 


0 ohiloſorher 1 l thy nia] is 'vain, and thy virtue unpro- 
fitable. Thou ſeekeſt the ignorant applauſes of men, not the 
_ Aolid reflections of thy own conſcience, or the mote ſolid ap- 

probation 


THE PLATONIST: 


the adoration due to ſuck infinite 


| oy being, to whom thou are eaten oy the cloſeſt tye? 
But thou ant | ave 


$ 
14 


verſe, thou deſireſt to ſubſſätute d in his rere _ is moſt vile . 
and contemptible. 7 


Conſider all the works of 1 men 's bands; ; all the, inven- 


a . * % # 


cernment-: : UE a 1 that 1 8 2 _— mud oil © 
tion {till proceeds from the moſt perfect thought, and that tis 


MIND alone, which we admire, while we beſtow our applauſe 8 
on the graces of a well proportioned. ſtatue, or the. ſymmetry . 


of a noble pile. The ſtatuary, the architect comes ill 3 in view, 
and makes us reflect on the beauty of his art and contrivance, 
which from a heap of unformed matter; could extract ſuch 
expreſions, and proportions. This. ſuperior beauty of thought 


and . 


175 
probation: of Ain being, who, with one mis: of i ils alls 
ſeeing eye, penetrates the univerſe; - Thou ſurely art conſcious 
of che hollowneſs of thy pretended: probity, whilſt calling 
thyſelf a citizen; à ſotiz/ a friend, thou forgetteſt thy higher 5 

ſovereign, thy true facher, chy greateſt benefactor. Where is 

Jer ection, hence every 
thing good and valuable is derived? Where 5 is the gratitude, 
owing to thy creator, who called. thee forth from nothing, 
who placed. thee in all ' theſe relations to thy fellow=creatures, . 
and requiring thee to fulfil the duty of each relation, for- 

bids thee to neglect what thou oweſt to himſelf, the moſt per 
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thy. on mi = Thou wech t thy : 
MAgmary perfections: : Or rather, ſenſible of thy real imper- 
fections, thou ſeekeſt only to deceive the world, and to pleaſe 
thy fancy, by multiplying, thy. ignorant admirers. Thus, not 
contented with neglecting what is moſt excellent in the uni- 
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and intelligence thou chyſelf acknowlegeſt, while thou inviteſt 
us to contemplate, in thy conduct, the harmony of affections, 
the dignity of ſentiments, and all thoſe graces of a mind, 
which chiefly merit our attention. But why ſtoppeſt thou 
ſhort? Seeſt thou nothing farther that is valuable? Amid 
| thy rapturous applauſes of beauty and order, art thou fill! g- 

: norant where is to be found the moſt conſummate. beauty? c 
the moſt perfect order . Compare the works of art with thoſe 
of nature. The one are but imitations of the other. The 
nearer art approaches to nature the more perfect i it is eſteemed. 

But ſtill, how wide are its. neareſt approaches, and what an 

5 immenſe interval may be obſerved between them? Art copies 
only the outſide of nature, leaving the inward and more ad- 

mirable ſprings and principles; as exceeding her imitation; - 

as beyond her comprehenſion. - Art copies only the minute 
productions of nature, deſpairing to reach that grandeur and 
magnificence, which are ſo aſtoniſhing in the maſterly works 

of her original. Can we then be ſo blind, as not to diſcover an 

intelligence and a deſign in the exquiſite and moſt ſtupendous 

contrivance of the univerſe? Can we be ſo ſtupid, as not to 

feel the warmeſt raptures of worſhip and adoration, upon 


the contemplation of that een . {0 infinitely 0 
and wiſe! nr 
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The moſt perfect r rely, muſt 15 from the 

C contemplation of the moſt perfect object. But what more per- 
fect than beauty and virtue? And where is beauty to be 

found equal to that of the univerſe? Or virtue, which can 

be compared to the benevolence and juſtice of the Deity? If 

aught can diminiſh the pleaſure of this contemplation, it muſt 
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CY 


in another Date of 


12 * 


either the narrowneſs of our faculties, whi 


us the greateſt part of theſe beauties and perfolio 
ſhortneſs of our lives, which allbws not time ſufficient to in- 


7 


us in them. But tis our comfort, that if we employ 
worthily faculties here aſſigned us, they will be enlarged 
nce, ſo as to render us more ſuitable 
worſhippers of our maker: And that the taſk, which can never 
be finiſhed in time, will be the bufineſs of an eternity. 
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'HAV E long entertiäned a great ſulpicion, with EY to 
the deciſions of philoſophers upon all aby ets, and found 


in myſelf a greater inclination to diſpute, than to aſſent to 


their concluſions. There is one miſtake to which they ſeem 
liable, almoſt without exception; they confine too much their 
principles, and make no account of that vaſt variety, which 


nature has ſo much affected in all her operations. When a 


phænomenon, though by the moſt violent and abſurd reaſoning. 


Philoſopher has once laid hold of a favourite principle, which 
perhaps accounts for many natural effects, he will apply the 
ſame principle over the whole creation, and reduce to it every 


Our own mind being narrow and contracted, we cannot extend 
our conception to the variety and extent of nature; but imagine, 
that ſhe is as much bounded in her operations, as we are in 
our «La 


But if ever this infirmity of philoſophers 1s to be 4 


on any occaſion, tis in their reaſonings concerning human life, 


and the methods of attaining happineſs. In that caſe, they are 


led aſtray, not only by the narrowneſs of their underſtandings, 
but alſo by that of their paſſions. Almoſt every one has a pre- 


dominant inclinations to which all his other deſires and affec- 
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tions ſubmit; 2 which govern kim, tho, perhaps, with ſome * 


intervals, through the whole courſe of his life. *Tis difficult 
for him to apprehend, that any thing, which appears ally 
indifferent to him, can ever give enjoyment to any perſon, or 
can poſſeſs charms, which altogether eſcape his obſervation. . 
His own purſuits are always, 1 in his account, the moſt engag- 
ing: The objects of his paſſion, the moſt valuable: And the 
road which he purſues, the only one that leads to happineſs, 


- But would theſe prejudiced alata reflect a moment, there 
are many obvious inftances and engel eien to. unde - 
ceive them, and make them enlarge their maxims and principles 
Do they not ſee the vaſt variety of ae and purſuits 
among our ſpecies, where each man ſeems fully ſatisfied with 
his own courſe of life, and would eſteem it the We unhap- - 
pineſs to be confined to that of his neighbour? Do they not 
feel in themſelves, that What pleaſes at one time, diſpleaſes at . 
another, by the. change of inclination ;- and that it is not in 
their power, by their utmoſt efforts, to recall that taſte or ap- 
petite, which formerly beſtowed charms on what now appears 
indifferent or diſagreeable? What is the meaning therefore 
of thoſe general preferences of the town or country life, of a 
life of action or one of pleaſure, of retirement or Jociety ; 3 
when, beſides the different inclinations of different men, every 
one's experience may convince him, that each of theſe kinds 
of life is agreeable. in its turn, and that their variety or their. 
judicious mixture chiefly contributes to the rendering all of, 
them «card | 


7 
* 


But ſhall this bitte be allowed'to go altogether at adven- 
tures a And maſt a man conſult only his humour and incli- 
FS nation | 
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4 
nation, in order to determine his courts of life, without ever 
employing his reaſon to inform him what road is preferable, 
and leads moſt ſurely: to happineſs ? Is there no W then 


between one man 's conduct and another? 


| I anſwer, There! is a great Aiffetence,” One! man, following 
his inclinations, in chuſing his courſe of life, may- employ 
much ſurer means for ſucceeding than another, who 1s led by 


| his inclination into the ſame courſe of life, and purſues the 


ſame object. Are riches the chief object of your defires ? Bee. 
quire {kill in your profeſſion ; be diligent i in the exerciſe of it; 
enlarge the circle of your friends and acquaintance; avoid 


pleaſure and expence; and never be generous, but with a view 


of gaining more than you could fave by frugality. Would you 
acquire the public eſteem ? Guard equally againſt the extremes 
of arrogance and fawning. Let it appear that you ſet a 9 
upon yourſelf, but without deſpiſing others. If you fall into 
either of the extremes, you either provoke man's pride by your 


inſolence, or teach them to deſpiſe you by your timorous ſub- 


miſſion, and by the mean opinion which you ſeem to entertain 
gal . BED . 


Theſe, you ſay, a are the maxims of common n prudence, and 
diſcretion ; what every parent inculcates on his child, and what 
every man of ſenſe purſues in the courſe of life, which he has 
choſen, —What is it then you deſire more? Do you come to a 


philoſopher, as to a cunning man, to learn ſomething by magic 


or witchcraft, beyond what can be known by common prudence ' 
and diſcretion ?—Yes ; we come to a philoſopher to be in- 
ſtructed, How we ſhall chuſe our ends, more than the means 
for attaining theſe ends: We want to know what deſires we 


ſhall 
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Hhall 8 what paſſions we ſhall comply with, what appe- 
tites we ſhall "indulge. © As to the reſt, we truſt to cammon 
Tenſe, and the general maxims of the TR, for , our in- 
r 


1 am forry then, 1 Work ar to be a philoſopher: For 
1 find your queſtions very perplexing ; and am in danger, if my 
anſwer be too rigid and ſevere, of paſſing for a pedant and 
ſcholaſtic; if it be too eaſy and free, of being taken for a 
Preacher of vice and immorality. However, to ſa tisfy you, 
I ſhall deliver my opinion upon the matter, and only deſire you 
to eſteem it of as little conſequence as I do myſelf, By that 


means you will neither think it worthy of your ridicule nor 


your anger. 


If we can depend upon any principle, which we learn from 
philoſophy, this, I think, may be conſidered as certain and un- 


* doubted, That there is nothing g in itſelf, valuable or deſpicable, 


deſirable or hateful, beautiful or deformed; but that theſe at- 
tributes ariſe from the particular conſtitution and fabric of hu- 
man ſentiments and affections. What ſeems the moſt delicious 


food to one animal, appears loathſome to another: What affects 


che feeling of one with delight, produces uneaſineſs to another. 
This is confeſſedly the caſe with regard to all the bodily ſenſes : 
But if we examine the matter more accurately, we ſhall find 
that the ſame obſervation holds even where the mind concurs 


with the body, and mingles its ſentiments with the exterior 
_ appetites... | 


Deſire this paſſionate lover to give you a character of his mi- 


ſtreſs: He will tell you that he is at a loſs for words to deſcribe 


her charms, and will aſk you very ſeriouſly if ever you was 
T | ee ac- 
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acquainted with a — or Wande fi ? i you * that you - 
never was: He will then. ſay, That tis impoſſible for you to 
form a conception of ſuch divine beauties as thoſe Which his 

; charmer poſſeſſes; ſo complete à ſhape; ſuch proportioned fea- 
ures; ſo engaging an air; ſuch ſweetnels of diſpoſition „ ſuch 9 
gaiety of humour, You can infer nothing, however, from all 

«this diſeourſe, but. that the. poor. man is in love; and that the 
general appetite between the ſexes,* which nature has infuſed 
into all animals, is in him determined to a particular object by 
ſome qualities, which give him pleaſure..." The fame divine 
creature, not only to a different animal, buf alſo to a 07 UBM 
man, appears a mere mortal Wing gag 3 1s beheld with che ut 
moſt indifference. 
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Nature has given all animals a like, pre; die in favour of © 
their offspring. As ſoon as the helpleſs infant ſees the light, 
though in every other eye it appears a deſpicable and miſerable. | 
ereature, it is regarded by. its fond parent with the utmoſt af 

fection, :and-is preferred to every other object, however perfect 
and accompliſhed. The paſſion alone, ariſing from the original 
ſtructure and formation of human nature, beſtows a value on 
the moſt inſignificant object. 


% x 


We may puſh the ſame obſervation Fan; 8 A con 
clude, that even when the mind operates alone, and feeling the 
ſentiments of blame or approbation, pronounces one object de- 
formed and odious, another beautiful and amiable; ; I fay, that 
even in this caſe, thoſe qualities are not really in the objects, 

but belong entirely to the ſentiments of that mind which blames 
or praiſes, J grant, that it will be more difficult to make this 

| propels tion evident, and as it were, palpable, to negligent 
| 6 | 1 thinkers, 


k > — 
* 


ws mind ſhaw in moſt feelings of the body, ard produces a nearet 
- rfſemblance in the inward than in the outward part of human 


kind. There is ſomething approaching to principles 1 in mental 


taſte; and critics can reaſon and diſpute. much more plauſibly 
than cooks, or erfumers. We. may obſerve, however, That 


chis neifer mig among human kind, hinders not, but that there 5 


18 auconliderable diverſity in the ſentiments of beauty and worth, 
and that education, cuſtom, prejudice, caprice, and humour 
frequently: vary our taſte of this kind. You will never convince 


aà man, who. is not accuſtomed to ITALIAN muſic, and has“ 


not an ear to follow its intricacies, that a Sco rs tune is not 
preferable. - You have not even any ſingle argument, beyond 


your own taſte, which you can employ in your behalf: And to 


your antagoniſt, his particular taſte will always appear a much 


more convincing argument to the contrary. If you be wiſe, 


each of you will allow, that the other may be in the right; ; 
and having many other inftances of this diverſity of taſte, you 
will both confeſs, that beauty and worth are merely of a rela- 
tive nature, and conſiſt i in an agreeable ſentiment, produced by 
an object on a particular mind, According to the po; we NEW 
ture and conftitution of that mind. 


By this Wiverkey: of ſentiment; obſervable i in eee kind, 
nature has, perhaps, intended to make us ſenſible of her autho- | 
could produce | 
on the paſſions and deſires of mankind, merely by the change : 
of their inward fabric, without any alteration on the objects. | 
The vulgar may even be convinced by this argument: But men 


rity, and let us ſee what: ſuprizing changes ſhe 


accuſtomed to thinking may draw a more convincing, at leaſt a 
more general argument, from the very nature of che ſubject. 


. . 
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| nature is more ie in the ſentiments of 
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In the operation of reaſoning, the mind does nothing but run 
over its objects, as they are ſuppoſed to ſtand in reality, without | 
adding any thing to them, or diminiſhing any thing from them. | 

If I examine the PToLOMA1c and CorerNnican ſyſtems, 1 

endeavour only, by my enquiries, to know the real ſituation of 

"the planets ; that is, in other words, I endeavour to give them, 

in my mind or conception, the ſame relations which they bear 

towards each other in the heavens. To. this operation of the 
mind, therefore, there ſeems to be always a real, though often 
an unknown ſtandard, in the nature of things; nor is truth or 
falſehood variable by the various apprehenſions of mankind. 

Though all human race ſhould for ever conclude, that the ſun 

moves, and the earth remains at reſt, the ſun ſtirs not an inch 

from his place for all theſe reaſouings; and fuch CO 
are Ow falfe and erroneous. FRIES 


184 


* 


ew . 


But the e be net the ſame with the qualities of hand iful 
and deformed, defi rable and odious, as with truth and falſehood. 
In the former caſe, the, mind is not contented with merely ſur- 
veying its objects, as. they. ſtand in themſelves :. It alſo feels a 
ſentiment of delight or uneaſineſs, approbatian or blame, conſe- 
quent to that ſurvey; and this ſentiment determines it to pro- 8 
nounce tlie object beautiful or deformed, dęſirable or odious.. 
Now, *tis evident, that this ſentiment muſt depend upon the 
particular fabric or ſtructure of the mind, which enables ſuch: 
particular objects to operate in ſuch. a particular manner, and 

produces a ſympathy. or conformity between the mind and the 
objects. Vary the ſtructure of the mind or inward organs, the: 
ſentiment to longer follows, though the objects. remain the 
ſame. The ſentiment being different from the object, and 
Ariſing from its. operation — the organs of the mind, an al- 
22 | teration. 
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teration upon the latter muſt vary the effect, nor can the ſame 
object, preſented =” mind Ou different, produce the ſame 
ſentiment. 


This concluſion every one is apt to form of himſelf, without 


much philoſophy, where the ſentiment is evidently diſtinguiſh- 


able from the object. Who is not ſenſible, that power, and 


glory, and vengeance, are not deſirable of themſelves, but de- 


rive all their value from the ſtructure of human paſſions, which 
begets a deſire towards ſuch particular objects? But with re- 
gard to beauty, whether natural or moral, the caſe is commonly 
ſuppoſed to be different. The agreeable pes agg is thought to 
lie in the object, not in the ſentiment; and that merely becauſe 
the ſentiment is not ſo turbulent and violent as to diſtinguiſh | 


Itſelf; in an evident manner, from the perception of the object. 


But a very little reflection ſuffices to diſtinguiſh them. A 


man may know exactly all the circles and ellipſes of the Co- 


PERNICAN ſyſtem, and all the irregular ſpirals of the PTOLo- 
MAIC, without perceiving that the former is more beautiful 
than the latter. EucL1D has very fully explained every qua- 
lity of the circle, but has not, in any propoſition, ſaid a word 

of its beauty. The reaſon is evident. Beauty is not a quality 
of che circle. It lies not in any part of the line whoſe parts are 


all equally diſtant from a common centre. It is only the effect, 


which that figure operates upon the mind, whoſe particular fa- 
bric or ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch ſentiments. In 


_ vain would you look for it in the circle, or ſeek it, either by 


your ſenſes, or by mathematical ane in all the * 
ties of that figure. . 


Vol. I. TE The 


W Ra * XVIII. 

The mathematician, who took no other pleaſure in ** 
VIRCIIL, but that of examining ENR AS“s voyage by the map, 
might underſtand perfectly the meaning of every Latin word, 
imployed by that divine author; and conſequently, might have 
a diſtinct idea of the whole narration, He would even have a 
more diſtinct idea of it, than they could have who had not ſtu- 
died ſo exactly the geography of the poem. He knew, there- 
fore, every thing in the poem: But he was ignorant of its 
beauty; becauſe the beauty, properly ſpeaking, lies not in the 
poem, but in the ſentiment or taſte of the reader. And where 
a man has no ſuch delicacy of temper, as to make him feel this 
ſentiment, he muſt be ignorant of the deauly though N 


of the ſcience and underſtanding of an angel *. 


The bones upon the whole i: 18, that it is not e the va- 
lue or worth of the object, which any perſon purſues, that we 
can determine his enjoyment, but merely from the paſſion with 
which he purſues it, and the ſucceſs which he meets with in his 
purſuit, Objects have abſolutely no worth or value in them- 
ſelves. They derive their worth merely from the paſſion. If 


* Were I not afraid of appearing too philoſophical, I ſhould remind my reader of 
that famous doctrine, ſuppoſed to be fully proved in modern times, © That taſtes and 
« colours, and all other ſenſible qualities, lie not in the bodies, but merely in the 
„ ſenſes.” The caſe is the ſame with beauty and deformity, virtue and vice. This 
doctrine, however, takes off no more from the reality of the latter qualities, than 
from that of the former ; nor need it give any umbrage either to critics or moraliſts. 
Though colours were allowed to lie only in the eye, would dyers or painters ever be 
leſs regarded or eſteemed ? There is a ſufficient uniformity in the ſenſes and feelings 
of mankind, to make all theſe qualities the objects of art and reaſoning, and to have 
the greateſt influence on life and manners. And as. *tis certain, that the diſcovery 
above-mentioned in natural philoſophy, makes no alteration on action and conduct; 
why ſhould a like diſcovery in moral een make any alteration! 
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chat be ſtrong, and ſteady, and ſucceſsful, the perſon is happy. 
It cannot reaſonably be doubted, but a little miſs, dreſt in a new 
gown for a dancing- ſchool ball, receives as compleat enjoyment 
as the greateſt orator, who triumphs in the ſplendour of his elo- 
quence, while he governs the 1 and reſolutions of a nu- 
merous aſſembly. | | 'T 


1 All the difference, therefore, between one man and another, 
with regard to life, conſiſts either in the paſſion, or in the enjoy= 
ment: And theſe differences are ſufficient to produce the wide 


extremes of happineſs and miſery. 


To be happy, the paſh on muſt neltlier be too violent nor too 
"remiſs, In the firſt caſe, the mind i is in a perpetual hurry and 


tumult ; in the ſecond, it links into a diſagrecable indolence and 
lethargy. 1 


To be happy, the paſſion muſt be benign and ſocial, not 
rough or fierce. The affections of the latter kind are not near 
ſo agreeable to the feeling, as thoſe of the former. Who will 
compare rancour and animoſity, envy and revenge, to friend- 


ſhip, benignity, clemency and . 7 - 


To. be happy, the Gon muſt be RA and gay, not 
gloomy and melancholy. A propenſity to hope and j JOY is real 
riches: One to fear and ſorrow, : real poverty. 


Some paſſions or inclinations, | in the enjoyment of their 855 ect, 
are not ſo ſteady or conſtant as others, nor convey ſuch durable 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction. Philoſophical devotion, for inſtance, 


like the enthuſiaſm of a poet, is the tranſitory effect of high ſpi- 
rits, great leiſure, a fine genius, and a habit of ſtudy and con- 
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templation: But notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtances, an 


abſtracted, inviſible object, like that which natural religion 
alone preſents to us, cannot long actuate the mind, or be of any 


moment in life. To render the paſſion of continuance, we muſt 
find ſome method of affeQing the ſenſes and imagination, and 
muſt embrace ſome hifforical as well as philoſophical. accounts 


of the divinity, Popular ſuperſtitions and obſervances are even 
found to be of uſe in chis particular. 


Though the tempers of men be very different, yet we may 


ſafely pronounce in general, that a life of pleaſure cannot ſup- 
port itſelf ſo long as one of buſineſs, but is much more ſubject 


to ſatiety and diſguſt. The amuſements, which are the moſt 


durable, have all a mixture of application and attention in them; 
ſuch as gaming and hunting. And in general, buſineſs and ac- 
tion fill up the n vacancies of human life. 


But where the temper is the beſt diſpoſed for any enjoyment, 


the object is often wanting: And in this reſpect, the paſſions, 


which purſue external objects, contribute not ſo much to happi- 
neſs, as thoſe which reſt in ourſelves ; ſince we are neither ſo 
certain of attaining ſuch objects, nor ſo ſecure of poſſeſſing 


them. A paſſion for learning is preferable; with regard to hap- 
| pineſs, to one for riches. 


dani men are poſſeſſed of great ſtrength of mind; ; and even 
when they purſue external objects, are not much affected by a 
diſappointment, but renew their application, and induſtry with 


the greateſt chearfulneſs. Nothing contributes more to happi- 
neſs than this turn of mind. 


According 
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Aenne to this ſhort and imperfect {ketch of human life; 
the happieſt diſpoſition of mind is the virtuous ;.. or; in other 
words, that which leads to action and employment, renders us 
ſenſible to the ſocial paſſions, ſteels the heart againſt the aſſaults 
of fortune, reduces the affections to a juſt moderation, makes 
our own thoughts an entertainment to us, and inclines us rather 
to the pleaſures of ſociety and converſation, than to thoſe of the 
ſenſes. This, in the mean time, muſt be obvious to the moſt | 

careleſs reaſoner, that all diſpoſitions of mind are notalike fa- 
vourable to happineſs, and that one paſſion or humour may be | 
extremely deſirable, while another is equally diſagreeable. And 
indeed, all the difference between the conditions of life depends 
upon the mind; nor is there any one ſituation of affairs, in it- 
ſelf, preferable to another. Good and ill, both natural and mo- 
ral, are entirely relative to human ſentiment and affection. No 
man would ever be unhappy; could he alter his feelings. PRO- 
TE Us-hke, he would elude all attacks, by the contunual altera- 


tions of his ſhape and . 


have not even the ſmalleſt notion, that any alteration in this re- 
ſpect can ever be deſirable. As a ſtream neceſſarily follows the 


ignorant and thoughtleſs part of mankind actuated by their 
natural propenſities. Such are effectually excluded from all 


that 


But of this reſource nature has, in a great meaſure, deprived 
us. The fabric and conſtitution of our mind no more depends 
on our choice, than that of our body. The generality of men 


ſeveral inclinations of the ground, on which it runs; ſo'are the 


pretenſions to philoſophy, and the medicine of the mind, ſo much 
boaſted. But even upon the wiſe and thoughtful, nature has 
a prodigious influence; nor is it always i in a man's power, by 


the utmoſt art and —.—.— to correct his temper, and attain 
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that virtuous character, to which he aſpires, The empire of 


philoſophy extends over a few; and with regard to theſe too, 


her authority is very weak and limited. Men may well be ſen- 


ſible of the value of virtue, and may deſire to attain it; but 


tis not always certain, that they will be ei in their 
wiſhes. 


Whoever ale; without prejudice, the courſe of bn 
actions, will find, that mankind are almoſt entirely guided by 


conſtitution and temper, and that general maxims have little 


influence, but ſo far as they affect our taſte or ſentiment. If a 
man have a lively ſenſe of honour and virtue, with moderate 


paſſions, his conduct will always be conformable to the rules of 
morality; or if he depart from them, his return will be ealy 
and expeditious. But, on the other hand, where one is born 


of ſo perverſe a frame of mind, of ſo eallous and inſenſible a diſ- 
poſition, as to have no reliſh for virtue and humanity, no ſym- 
pathy with his fellow creatures, no deſire of eſteem and ap- 
plauſe; ſuch a one muſt be allowed entirely incurable, nor is 
there any remedy in philoſophy. He reaps no ſatisfaction but 
from low and ſenſual objects, or from the indulgence of malig- 


nant paſſions: He feels no remorſe to controul his vicious in- 


clinations: He has not even that ſenſe or taſte, which is requi- 
ſite to make him deſire a better character: For my part, I know 
not how I ſhould addreſs myſelf to ſuch a one, or by what ar- 
guments I ſhould endeayour to reform him. Should I tell him 
of the inward ſatisfation which reſults from laudable and hu- 


mane actions, the delicate pleaſures of diſintereſted love and 


friendſhip, the laſting enjoyments of a good name and an eſta- 
bliſhed character, he might ſtill reply, that theſe were, perhaps, 
ploglures to _ as were RAS Sad to them; but that, for his 


Par t 
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part, he ſinds himſelf of a quite different turn and diſpoſition. 
I muſt repeat it; my philoſophy affords: no remedy in ſuch a 
caſe, nor could I do any thing but lament this perſon's unhappy 
condition. But then I aſk, If any other philoſophy can afford 
a remedy; or if it be poſſible, by any ſyſtem, to render all 
mankind virtuous, however perverſe may be their natural frame 
of mind? Experience will ſoon convince us of the contrary; 
and I will venture to affirm, that perhaps, the chief benefit, 
which reſults from philoſophy, ariſes in an indirect manner, 


and proceeds more from its ſecret, inſenſible influence, than 
from its nee application. | 


*Tis certain, that a ſerious attention t to the . and liberal 
arts, ſoftens and humanizes the temper; and cheriſhes thoſe 
fe emotions, in which true virtue and honour conſiſts- It 
rarely, very rarely happens, that a man of taſte and learning i 18-- 
Hog. at leaſt, an honeſt man, whatever frailties may attend 
him. The bent of his mind to ſpeculative ſtudies muſt mortify 
ur 55 the paſſions of intereſt and ambition, and muſt, at the 
ſame time, give him a greater ſenſibility of all the decencies 
and duties of life. 6 He feels more fully a moral diftinQion 3 in 
characters and manners, nor 18 his ſenſe of this kind diminiſn- 


ed, but, on the uparf, it is much encreaſed, by his ſpeeula- 


Beſides fach inſenſible changes upon the temper and diſpoſi- 
tion, *tis highly probable, that others may be produced by 
ſtudy: and application. The prodigious effects of education 
may convince us, that the mind is not altogether ſtubborn and 
inflexible, but will admit of many alterations from its original 

make and ſtructure. Let a man propoſe to himſelf the model 


* 
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of a character, which he approves of: Let him be well ar- 
quainted with thoſe particulars, in which his own character de- 


and diſorder: If he engage in buſineſs or Rudy, indolence will 
ſeem a puniſhment to him: If he conſtrain himſelf to practiſe 
beneficence and affability, he will ſoon abhor all inſtances of 


viates from this model: Let him keep a conſtant watch over 
himſelf, and bend his mind, by a continual effort, from the 
vices, towards the virtues; and I doubt not but, in time, he 
will find, in his temper, an alteration to the better. 15 


Habit is another powerful means of reforming the mind, and 
implanting in it good diſpoſitions and inclinations. A man who 


continues in a courſe of ſobriety and temperance, will hate riot 


pride and violence. Where one is thoroughly convinced that 
the virtuous courſe of life is preferable; if he has but reſolution 
enough, for ſome time, to impoſe a violence on himſelf; his 


reformation need not be deſpaired of. The misfortune is, that 


this conviction and this reſolution never can have place, unleſs a 
man be, before-hand, tolerably virtuous. 


Here heh is the chief.triumph of art and philoſophy : It in- 
ſenſibly refines the temper, and it points out to us thoſe diſpo- 


ſitions which we ſhould endeavour to attain, by a conſtant bent 


of mind, and by repeated Habit. Beyond this I cannot acknow- 
ledge it to have great influence; and I muſt entertain doubts 
cancerning all thoſe exhortations and conſolations, Which are in 
ſuch vogue among all ſpeculative reaſoners. 


We have already aller; that no objects are, of themſelves, 


deſirable or odious, valuable or deſpicable; but that objects. ac- 


quire theſe qualities from the particular character and conſtitu- 


tion of the mind, which ſurveys them. To diminiſh therefore, 


Or 
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or ane any perſon's value for an object, to excite or mode 
rate his paſſions, there are no direct arguments or reaſons, 
which can be employed with any foree or inffuence. The 
catching flies, like DoM IT IAN, if it give more pleafure, is 
preferable to the hunting wild beaſts, like WI. LLIAM . 
or . * like A EXANDER. 


But though the value of every object « can a be determined * 
by the ſentiments or paſſions of every individual, we may ob- 
ſerve, that the paſſions, in pronouncing their verdict, conſider 
not the object ſimply, as it is in itſelf, but ſurvey it with all 
the circumſtances, which attend it. A man tranſported with 
joy, on account of his poſſeſſing a diamond, confines not his 
view to the gliftering ſtone before him: He alſo conſiders its 
rarity, and from thence chiefly ariſes his pleaſure and exulta- 
tion. Here therefore a philoſopher may ſtep in, and ſuggeſt 
particular views and conſiderations, and circumſtances, which | 
_ otherwiſe would have eſcaped us; and, by that means, he my 
either moderate or excite any particular paſſion. 


"= may ſeem unreaſonable abſolutely to deny the authority of 
philoſophy in this reſpe& : but it muſt be confeſſed, that there 
lies this ſtrong preſumption againſt it, that if theſe views be na- 
tural and obvious, they would have occurred of themſelves, 
without the aſſiſtance of philoſophy ; if they be not natural, 
they never can have any influence on the affections. Theſe are 
of a very delicate nature, and cannot be forced or conſtrained 
by the utmoſt art or induſtry. A conſideration, which we ſeek 
for on purpoſe,. which we enter into with difficulty, which we 
retain with care and attention, can never produce thoſe genuine 
and durable movements of paſſion, which are the reſult of na- 
obo . —— ture, 
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ture, and the conſtitution of che mind. A man may as n 
pretend to cure himſelf of love, by viewing his miſtreſs through 
the artificial medium of a microſcope, or proſpect, and be- 
holding there the coarſeneſs of her ſkin, and monſtrous diſpro—-— 
portion of her features, as hope to excite or moderate any paſ- 
ſion by the artificial arguments of a SENECA of an EPIC T E- 
TVs. The remembrance of the natural aſpect and ſituation of 

the objects will, in both caſes, ftill recur upon him. The re- 
flections of philoſophy are too ſubtile and diſtant to take place 
in common life, or eradicate any affection. The air is too fine 


to breathe in where it is above We winds and clouds of the atmoſ- 
Pbere. £ 


- 


Another defect of thoſe eds reflections, which philo@phy 
.preſents to us, 18, that commonly they cannot diminiſn or ex 
tinguiſh our vicious paſſions, without diminiſhing or ngen. 
ing ſuch as are virtuous, and rendering the mind totally indif- 
ferent and unactive. They are for the moſt part, general, and 
are applicable to all our affections. In vain do we hope to di- 
rect their influence only to one ſide. If by inceſſant ſtudy and 
meditation we have rendered them very intimate and preſent to 
us, they will operate throughout, and ſpread an univerſal inſen- 
ſibility over the mind. When we deſtroy the nerves, we ex- 


tinguiſh the ſenſe of e together with that of pain. 


It will be caly,. by one glance of theeye, tofind one or other 
of theſe defects in moſt of thoſe philoſophical reflections, ſo 
much celebrated both in ancient and modern times. Let not the 
injuries or violence of men, ſay the philoſophers *, ever diſcom- 
fan by anger or hatred. On auen the r | 
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its 401 or the tyger for its ferocity + ? This reflettin leads us 
into a bad opinion of human nature, and muſt extinguiſh the 
ſocial affections. It tends alſo to remove all remorſe for a man's 
own crimes, when he conſiders, that vice is as natural to man- 
kind, as the particular inſtincts to brute” creatures. 


AI ill. ariſe from the 755 7 the univerſe, which 10 W 
lutely perfect. Would you wiſh to diſturb ſo divine an order for 
the Jake of your 010n particular intereſt ? What if the ills I ſuf- 
fer ariſe from malice or oppreſſon? But the vicet and imper- 
feitions of men are alſo comprehended in the order of the univerſe, - 


Tf plagues and earthquakes break not heav'u's deſign, 
Why then a BORG A or a Car ILINE ? 


5 13 this be allowed; and my own vices will alſo be a part of 
the ſame order. 


To one - wh ſaid, that none was happy, who was not ve 
opinion, a 8 P ARTAN replied, then none are happy but knaves 
and robbers x. 


Man is ber to FA miſerable ; and is be p- at any parti- 
cular misfortune ? And can he give way to ſorrow and lamenta- 
tion upon account of any diſaſter ? Les: He very reaſonably la- 
ments, that he ſhould be born to be miſerable. Your conſola - 


tion preſents a ne ills Ir one, that you e, to cake 
him of, 


Fan ſhould 3 have: before your eyes | death, diſeaſe, po- 
werty, blindneſs, exile, calunmy, and infamy, as ils which are 
incident to buman nature. When any one of * ills falls — 


9 Prur. Lacon. edu. | 


1: _ ___. © rnnr 
; ; | | ; 4 1 * . is 5 bk . 3 1 | 
"— lot, you wwill bear it the better that you have laid your account 
1 with it. I anſwer, If we confine ourſelves to a general and 
| diſtant reflection on the ills of human life, that can have no 
effect to prepare us for them. If by cloſe and intenſe medita- 
tion we render them preſent and intimate to us, that is the true | 


ſecret to poiſon all our pleaſures, and render us perpetually 
miſerable, _ | 


4 


. Your Aarrow's 156 fruitleſs 3 will not aha the 3 f . 
tiny, Very true: And for that very reaſon I am ſorry. 


Ciceros conſolation for deafneſs is ſomewhat curious. How 
many languages are there, ſays he, which you do not underſtand? 
The PUNIC, SPANISH, GALLI, "EGYPTIAN, Oc. With 
regard to all theſe, you are as if you were deaf, and yet you are 


indifferent about the matter. Is it then ſo EF a mixfortume to be 
deaf to one language more * ? | 


1 like better the repartee of ANTIPATER the Cyr val, 
when ſome women were condoling with him for his blindneſs : 


1 ! _ he, Do you think there are no pleaſures in the dark? 


Nor bing can 8 more de Aruftive, ſays FoxrENRLLE, to am- 
- bition, and the paſſe on for congueſt, than the true 7 em of aftro- 
nomy. What a poor thing 1 ir even the whole globe i in compariſon 
of the infinite extent of nature ? This conſideration is evidently 
too diſtant to have any effect. And if it had any, would it not 
deſtroy patriotiſm as well as ambition? The ſame gallant author 
adds with ſome reaſon, that the bright eyes of the ladies are the 
only objects, which loſe nothing of their luſtre or value from 
the moſt extenſive views of augen and nn but ſtand 


F rose. Nel. Lib. _— : | 
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a againſt every felons.” 1 Would enden adviſe us to 
limit our affection .. ˙ ce 4 


] 


"Pak; = PLUTARCH to a friend in bänihimentt,! is no evil: 
Mathematicians tell us, that the whole earth i is but as a point, 
compared to the heavens. To change one's country, then, is little 
"more than to remove from one flreet to another. Man is not a 
plant, rooted to a certain Jpot of earth : All foils and all chmates 
are alike ſuited to him. "Theſe topics are admirable, could 
they fall only into the hands of baniſhed perſons. But what if 
they come alſo to the knowled ge of thoſe employed in public af- 
fairs, and deſtroy all their attachment to their native country? 


Or will they operate like the quack's medicine, which i is equally 
Fry for a diabetes and a dropſy? 


Tis certain, were a Had being thruſt into a human body, 
that the whole of life would to him appear ſo mean, contempti- 
ble and puerile, that he never could be induced to take part in 
any thing, and would ſcarcely give attention to what paſſes 
around him. To engage him to ſuch a condeſcenſion as to play 
even the part of a PH1L1P with zeal and alacrity, would be 
much more difficult than to conſtrain the ſame PHIL I, after 
having been a king and a conqueror during fifty years, to mend 
old ſhoes with proper care and attention; the occupation which 
Lucian aſſigns him in the infernal regions. Now all the ſame 
topics of diſdain towards human affairs, which could operate 
on this ſuppoſed being, occur alſo to a phuloſopher ; but being, 
in ſome meaſure, diſproportioned to human capacity, and not 
being fortified by the experience of any thing better, they make 
not a full ippreſion on him. He ſees, but he feels not ſuffi- 


0 De 4. 


ciently 
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ciently their truth: and is always a ſublime phitoſopher, When 
he needs not; that is, as long as nothing diſturbs him, or rouzes 
his affections. While others play, he wonders at their keenneſs 
and ardour; but he no ſooner puts in his own ſtake, than he is 
commonly tranſported with the ſame paſſions, which he had 


ſo much condemned while he remained a x ſimple ſpectator. 8 te 


There are chiefly two conſiderations to be met with in books 
of philoſophy, from which any important effect is to be ex- 
pected, and that becauſe theſe confiderations' are drawn from 
common life, and occur upon the moſt ſuperficial view of hu- 
man affairs. When we reflect on the ſhortneſs and uncertainty 
of life, how deſpicable ſeem all our purſuits of happineſs ? And 
even, if we would extend our concern beyond our own life, 
how frivolous appear our moſt enlarged and moſt generous pro- 
jets; when we conſider the, inceſſant changes and revolutions 
of human affairs, by which: laws and learning, books and go- 
vernments are hurried away by time, as by a rapid ſtream, and 
are loſt in the immenſe ocean of matter? Such a reflection cer- 
tainly tends to mortify all our paſſions: But does it not thereby 
counter work the artifice of nature, who has happily deceived us 
into an opinion, chat human life is of ſome importance? And 
may not ſuch a reflection be employed with ſucceſs by volup- 
tuous reaſoners, in order to lead us from the paths of action and 
virtue, into the flowery fields of indolence and pleaſure ? | 


We are informed by Te vip s, that, during the famous 
plague of Ar HE Ns, when death ſeemed preſent to every one, a 
diſſolute mirth and gaiety prevailed among the people, who 
exhorted one another to make the moſt of life as long as it en- 


dured. The ſame obſervation is made by Boccack with re- 


THE SCEPTICG 1 
* che PR of FLORENCE. | A like principle makes fol- | 
diers, during war, to be more addicted to riot and expence, 


than any other race of men. Preſent pleaſure i is always of im- 


portance; and whatever diminiſhes the importance of all other 
objects muft beſtow on it an additional influence and value. 


The fecond philoſophical conſideration, which may oftin have 
an influence on the affections, is derived from a compariſon of 
our own condition with the condition of others. This compa- 
riſon we are continually making, even in common life ; but the 

misfortune is, that we are apt rather to compare our ſituation 

with that of our ſuperiors, than with that of our inferiors. A 
philoſopher corrects this natural infirmity, by turning his view 
to the other ſide, in order to render himſelf eaſy in the ſituation 
in which fortune has placed him. There are few people, Who 
are not ſuſceptible of ſome conſolation from this reflection, 
though to a very good natured man, the view of human mi- 
ſeries ſhould rather produce ſorrow than comfort, and add to 
his lamentations for his own misfortunes a deep compaſſion for 
| thoſe of others. Such is the imperfeCtion, even of the beft of 
theſe philoſophical topics of conſolation *, | 


I hal 


*The Sceptic, perhaps, carries the matter too far, when he limits all philoſophi- 
cal topics and reflections to theſe two. There ſeem to be others, whoſe truth is un - 
deniable, and whoſe natural tendency is to tranquillize and ſoften all the paſſions, 
Philoſophy greedily ſeizes theſe, ſtudies them, weighs them, commits them to the 
memory, and familiarizes them to the mind: and their influence on tempers, which 
are thoughtful, gentle, and moderate, may be conſiderable, But what is their in- | 
fluence, you will ſay, if the temper be antecedently diſpoſed after the ſame manner 
20 which they pretend to farm it? They may, at leaſt, fortify that temper, and fur- 
niſh it with views, by which it may entertain and nouriſh itſelf. Here are a x few EX= 
| _ of Jack RE reflections, | 
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200. | ESSAY XVIII. 


I ſhall clas this ſubject with obſerving, That though Ur 
tue be undoubtedly the beſt choice, when it is attainable; yet 
ſuch is the diſorder and confuſion of human affairs, that no per- 


185 we or regular difiribution of . or miſery is 


ever, 


. fs it not certain, that every condition has concealed ins ? Then why pt oy , 


2. Every one has 1880 ills; and there is a 9 throughout. TOW: not 
be contented with the preſent? | | 


3. Cuſtom deadens the ſenſe both of the good and the ill, and levels every thing. 
4+ Health and humour all. The reſt of little conſequence, except theſe be affected. 
5. How many other goods have I? Then why be vexed for one 7 


6. How many are happy i in the condition of which f complain ? How many envy me? 


7. Every good muſt be 5041 for: Fortune by Jabour favour 70 flattery. Would I 
keep the price, yet have the commodity ? 


8. Expect not too great happineſs in life, Human nature admits it not. 


9. Propoſe not a happineſs too complicated. But does that depend on me? ves: 
The firſt choice does. Life is like a game: One may chooſe the Bus; And paſiion, 
by degrees, ſeizes the proper object. 


10. Anticipate by your bopes and fancy future conſolation, which time a 
brings to every affliction. | 


11, I'defire to be rich, Why? That may poſſeſs many fine objects; houſes, gar- 
dens, equipage, &c. How many fine objects does nature offer to every one without 


expence ? If enjoyed, ſufficient. If not: See the effect of cuſtom or of temper, 
which would ſoon dale off the reliſh of the riches. | 


12. I deſire fame. Let this occur: If I at well, I ſhall haye the eſteem of all my 
Ns eee And what is all the, reſt to me? 


\ Theſe reflection are ſo obvious, that 'tis a wonder they occur not to every man: 
'So-convincing, that 'tis a wonder they perſuade not every man. But perhaps they do 
| | | occur 


8 


awakened, fancy agitated, example draws, and counſel urges; che philoſbpher is loft 
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ever, in this life, to be expected. Not only the goods of for- 


tune, and the endowments of the body (both which are of great 
importance) not only theſe advantages, I ſay, are unequally di- 
vided between the virtuous and vicious, but even the mind itſelf 
| cker by the very Ny who gat not 


in fome degree, of this diſorder, and the moſt wor- 


always the higheſt felicity. 


Tis obſeryable, that cough every bodily Aiſeaſe or pain pro- 


ceeds from ſome diſorder in the parts, yet the pain is not always 
proportioned to the diſorder; but is greater or leſs, according 


to the greater or leſs ſenſibility of the part, upon which the 


noxious humours exert their influerice. A toothach produces 
more violent convulſions of pain than a phthifis or a dropſy. 


In like manner, with- regard to the conſtitution of thie mind, ; 
we may obſerve; that all vice is indeed pernicious; but yet tlie 


diſturbance or pain is not meaſured out by nature with exact 
proportion to the degrees of vice, nor is the man of higheſt 


Virtus even abſtracting from external accidents, always the 


occur to and perſuade Alk men! Jo WG conſider human life, by a general and 


calm ſurvey: But where any real, affecting incident happens; when” paſſion is 


in the man, and he ſearches in vain for that perſuaſion, which before ſeemed ſo firm 


and unſhaken. What remedy for this inconvenience? Aſſiſt yourſelf by a frequent 


peruſal of the entertaining moraliſts: Have recourſe to the learning of PLUTARCH, 
the imagination of LuciAx, the eloquente of Ci the wit bf Serrta, the galety 
of MonTaiene, che ſublimity of SukrrEs FUN. Moral precepts; ſo'tolcked, ſtrike 


deep, and fortify the mind againſt the illuſions of paſſion : But truſt not altogether ta 


external aid: By habit and ſtudy acquire chat philoſophic temper, which both gives 


force to reflection, and by rendering a great part of your happineſs independant, takes 


off the edge from all diſorderly paſſions, and tranquilizes the mind. Deſpiſe not theſe 
helps; but-confide not too much in them neither: unleſs nature has been vournble 
in the 5 1 with which ſhe has endowed you. 
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- moſt happy: A gloomy and melancholy diſpoſition is cer 


be accompanied with great ſenſe of honour and great integrity, 


it compleatly. miſerable. '. On the other hand, a ſelfiſh villain 
may poſſeſs a ſpring and alacrity of. temper, a certain gaiety 


warded much beyond its merit, and when attended with good 


| all the other vices. ee 


man be liable to a vice or imperfection, it may often happen, 
that a good quality, which he poſſeſſes with it, will, render 


A ſenſe of ſhame, in an imperfect character, is certainly a vir- 
tue, but produces great uneaſineſs and remorſe, from which 
the abandoned villain is entirely free. A very amorous com- ; 
plex10n, with a heart incapable of friendſhip, is happier than 
the ſame exceſs in love, with a generoſity of temper, which 


tainly, to our ſentiments, à vice · or imperfection; but as it may 
it may be found in very worthy characters; though tis. ſuffi- 
cient alone to imbitter life, and render the perſon affected with 

of heart, which is. indeed a good quality, but which is re- 


fortune; will compenſate the uneaſineſs and remorſe ariſing from 


4 mall add, as an obſervation to the ſame purpoſe, that i a 


him more miſerable than if he were completely vicious. A per- 
ſon of. ſuch imbecility of temper, as to be eaſily broke by afflic- 
tion, is more unhappy for being endowed with a generous 


and friendly diſpoſition, which gives him a fively concern : 


for others, and expoſes him the more to fortune. and accidents. 


tranſports a man beyond himſelf, and renders him a total fave | 
to the object of his paſſion, 


In a word, human life is more givin by fortune than by 
reaſon; is to be regarded more as a dull paſtime than as a ſerious 
occupation ; and is more inftuenced by particular humour than 


by 


THE'SCEPTIC. _ 


ar 


by general principles. Shall we engage ourſelves in it with 
_ paſſion and anxiety? It is not worthy of ſo much concern. 


Shall we be indifferent about what happens? We loſe all the 


pleaſure of the game by our phlegm: and careleſſneſs. While 


we are reaſoning concerning hife, life is gone; and death, 


though perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats alike 


the fool and the philoſopher... To reduce life to exact rule and 


method;* is commonly a painful, oft a fruitleſs occupation: 
And is it not alſo a proof, that we overvalue the prize for which 


we contend? Even to reaſon ſo carefully concerning it, andi to 
fix with accuraey its juſt idea, would be over-valuing it, were 
it mot that, to ſome tempers, this occupation is one of the moſt. 
amuſing, in Which life could poſſibly be ä 
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8 marriage is an engagement entered into by mutual con- 


88 that it mult be ſuſceptible of all the variety of con 


ditions, which conſent eſtabliſhes, provided, they be. not con 
trary to this end. 


A man, in conjoining himſelf to x woman, is bound to her 
according to the terms of his engagement: In begetting chil- 
dren, he is bound, by all the ties of nature and humanity, to- 
provide for their ſubſiſtence and education. When he has per- 
formed theſe two parts of duty, no being can reproach him 
with injuftice or injury. And as the terms of his engagement 
as well as the methods of ſubſiſting his offspring, may be very 
various, tis mere fuperſtition to imagine, that marriage can 
be entirely uniform, and will admit only of one mode or form. 
Did not human laws reſtrain the natural liberty of men, every 
particular marriage would be as different, as contracts or bar- 
gains of any other kind or ſpecies. 


different conditions on this important contract. In Tonquin 


ſent, and has for its end the propagation. of the ſpecies,. 


As circumſtances vary, 3 the Ls mo irons advan- 
tages, we find, that, in different times and places, they impoſe 


tis 


GS] 
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80 wſual for the ſailors, when the ſhips come into the harbour, 

to marry for the ſeaſon ; and, notwithſtandin g this precarious 

engagement, they are aſſured, tis ſaid, of the ſtricteſt —_Þ ra . 
to their bed, as well as in the whole management of their al-. p 

fairs, from thoſe temporary ſpouſes. 


I cannot, at preſent; recolle& my authorities; but I have 
ſomewhere read, That the republic of Ar HENSs having loſt 
many of its citizens by war and peſtilence, allowed every man 
to marry two wives, in order the ſooner to repair the waſte - 
which had been made by thefe calamities: The poet Evurier-- 
DES happened to be coupled to two noify Vixens, who ſo 
plagued him with their jealouſies and quarrels, that he became 
ever after a profeſſed w iö%ůQBariater; and is the only theatrical 
_ wariter, perhaps the only poet, who ever. entertained an averſion 
3 whole _- 


In that agreeable romance, called the Hi 790 f the SEV A-- 
RAMBIANS, where a great many men and a few women are ſup- 
poſed to be ſhipwrecked on a deſert coaſt ; the captain of the 
troop, in order to obviate thoſe endleſs quarrels which aroſe, | ® 
regulates their marriages after the following manner: he takes 
a handſome female to himſelf alone; aſſigns one to every couple 
of inferior officers : - and to five of the loweſt rank he gives one 
wife ! in common. Could the greateſt legiſlator, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, have contrived. matters with | greater wiſdom ? | 
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The ancient Bur roxs had a very fingular kind of marriage, 
rhich is to be met with among no other people. Any number 
of 2 as ten or a dozen, joined in a ſociety together, which 
was perhaps retjuiſite for mutual defence in thoſe barbarous 
times, In order to link — the —— they took an 
— equal; 
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equal ter of wives in common, and whatever children a 
were born, were reputed to belong to. all of them; and. were 


accordingly provided for by the whole community. 


Among the ini fericbr creatures, nature herſelf, ben the 8 : 
preme legiſlator, preſcribes all the Jaws which regulate their - 


marriages; and varies thoſe laws according to the different 
_ circumſtances of the creature. Where ſhe furniſhes, with eaſa, 


food and defence to the new-born animal, the preſent embrace 


terminates. the marriage ; and the care of the offspring is com- 
mitted entirely to the female. Where the food is of more dif- 


ficult purchaſe, the marriage continues for one ſeaſon, till. the 

common progeny can provide for itſelf; and then the union 
immediately diſſolves, and leaves each - of the parties free to 
enter into a new engagement at the enſuing ſeaſon. But nature 
having endowed man with reaſon, has not ſo exactly regulated 5 
every article of his marriage contract, but has left him to ad- 
juſt them, by his own prudence, according to his particular 
circumſtances and ſituation. Municipal laws are a ſupply to 
the wiſdom-of each individual; and at the ſame time, by re- 
ſtraining the natural liberty of men, make the private intereſt 
ſubmit to the intereſt of the public. All regulations, therefore, . 
on this head are equally lawful, and equally conformable to the 


principles of nature; though they are not. all equally conve- 


nient, or equally uſeful to ſociety. The laws may allow of 
polygamy, as among the Eaſtern nations; or of voluntary di- 
vorces, as among the GREEKS and ROMANS; or they may 
confine one man to one woman; during the whole courſe of 
their lives, as among the modern EURO PEANS. It may not 
be diſa greeable to conſider the advantages and- diſadvantages | 
which reſult from each of theſe inſtitutions. 8 


6 | 


The 
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The advocates for polygamy may recommend it as the only 
effectual remedy for the furies and diſorders of love, and the 
only expedient for freeing men from that ſlavery to the females, 
which the natural violence of our paſſions has impoſed on us. 
By this means alone can we regain our right of ſovereignty ;_ 
and, fating our appetite, re-eſtabliſh the authority of reaſon in 
our minds, and, by conſequence, our own. authority in our 
families. Man, like a weak ſovereign, being unable to ſupport 
himſelf againſt the wiles and intrigues of his ſubjects, muſt 
play one faction againſt another, and become abſolute by the 
mutual jealouſies of the females. To divide and to govern is an 
univerſal maxim; and by neglecting it, the. EURO EANS un- 
dergo a more grievous and a more ignominious ſlavery than the 
Tukks or PERSIA NS, who are ſubjeQted indeed to a ſovereign, 
that lies at: a.diſtance from them, but in their domeſtic affairs 
rule with an uncontroulable ſway. An honeſt Turx, who. 
ſhould. come from his ſeragho, where every one trembles before 
him, would be ſurprized to ſee SYLVIA in her drawing-room, 
adored by all the beaus and pretty, fellow about town, and he 
would certainly take her for ſome mighty deſpotic queen, ſur- 
rounded by her Lek of en, ſlaves and eunuchs. 


On we 1 5 hand, it may be urged with better reaſon, that 
this ſovereignty of the male is a real uſurpation, and deſtroys 
that nearneſs of rank, not to ſay equality, which nature has 
eſtabliſhed between the ſexes. We are, by nature, their lovers, 
heir friends, their patrons: Would we willingly change ſuch 
endearing appellations, for the barbarous titles of maſter and 
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In what e ſhall we gain by this inhuman W 2 
As lovers, or as huſbands? The lover, is totally annihilated; 
and courtſhip, the moſt agreeable ſcene in human life, can no 
longer have place, where women have not the free diſpoſal of 
themſelves, but are bought and ſold, like the meaneſt animals, 


The huſband is as little a gainer, having found the admirable 


ſecret of extinguiſhing every part of love, except its jealouſy. 
There is no roſe without its thorn; but he muſt be a fooliſh 


wretch indeed, who throws ay the role and. * ** 
the thorn. | 


I would not willingly inſiſt upon it as an n in our 
EUROPEAN. cuſtoms, what was obſerved by MEHEMET Er- 
FENDI the laſt TURKISH ambaſſador in FRANCE. We Turks, 
ſays. he, are great. ſimpletons in compariſon of the Chr iftians. 
Me are at the expence and troublt f keeping a ſeraglio, each in 
his own. houſe : But you. caſe yourſelves-of this burden, and have 


your ſeraglio in your friends. houſes. The known virtue of our 


BRITISH ladies frees them ſufficiently from this imputation : 
And the, Tux himſelf, had he travelled among us, muſt 
have owned; that, our free commerce with the fair ſex, more 


than any other invention, embelliſhes, enlivens, and poliſhes 
ſociety. 


« — 


But the As1 I ATIC. manners are as: deſtructive ca friendiitip 
as to love. Jealouſy. excludes. men from all intimacies and fa=. 


miliarities with each other. No man dares bring his friend to 
his houſe or table, leſt he brin g a lover to his numerous wives. 
Hence all over the eaſt, each family is as ſeparate from another, 
as if they were ſo many diſtin& kingdoms. No wonder then, 
that SOLOMON, living like an caftern prince, with his ſeven 
hundred 


* 
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nubäred wives, and three hundred concubines, without one 


friend, could write ſo pathetically concerning the vanity of the 


world. Had he tried the Tecret of one wife or miſtreſs, a few 


friends, and a great many companions, he might have found 


life fomewhat more agreeable. Deſtroy love and friendſhip; | 


what remains in the world worth accepting ? 


The bad n of children, 3 children & con- 


dition, is another unavoidable conſequence of theſe eaſtern 
inſtitutions. Thoſe, who paſs all the early part of life among 


ſlaves, are only qualified to be, themſelves, ſlaves and tyrants; 


and in every future intercourſe, either with their inferiors or 
ſuperiors, are apt to forget the natural equality of mankind. 
What attention, too, can it be ſuppoſed a parent, whoſe ſeraglio 


affords him fifty ſons, will give to the inſtilling principles of 


morality or ſcience into a progeny, with whom he himſelf is 
ſcarcely acquainted, and whom he loves with ſo divided an af- 
fection? Barbariſm, therefore, appears, from reaſon as well 
as experience, to be the inſeparable concomitant of polygamy. 


£0 render polygamy more odious, I need not recount the 
frightful effects of jealouſy, and the conſtraint in which it 
holds the fair-{ex all over the eaſt. In thoſe countries men are 


not allowed to have any commerce with the females, not even 


phyſicians, when ſickneſs may be ſuppoſed to have extinguiſhed 
all wanton paſſions in the boſoms of the fair, and, at the fame 
time, has rendered them unfit objects of deſire. - TouRNE- 


FORT tells us, That when he was brought into the grand fig- 
nior's ſeraglio as a phyſician, he was not a little ſurprized, in 


looking along a gallery, to ſee a great number of naked arms, 
ſanding out from the ſides of the room. He could not imagine 
. 25 ID — ö—üƷ what 
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what this could mean; till he was told, that thoſe nn b 
longed to bodies, Which he muſt cure, without knowing any 5 
more about them, than what he could learn from the arms. 
He was not allowed to aſk a queſtion of the patient, or even 
of her attendants leſt he might find it neceſſary to enquire 
concerning circumſtances, which the delicacy of che ſeraglic 
allows not to be revealed. Hence the phyſicians in the eaſt 
pretend to know all diſeaſes from the pulſe; as ouf quackd in 
Evnore undertake to cure a perſon merely from ſeeing His 
| water. I ſuppoſe, had Monſieur ToUk NEFORT been of this 
latter kind, he would not, in Co Ns ANrIiNO LE, have 
been allowed by the jealous Ton! KS to be furnittiel with mate. 
rials requiſite for exerciſing 1 his art. . 


In another country where W 18 allo e en 
render their wives cripples, and make their feet of no uſe to 
them, in order to confine them to their own houſes. But it 
Will, perhaps, appear ſtrange, that in an EUROPEAN country, 

where polygamy is not. allowed, jealouſy « can yet be carried to 
ſuch a height, that tis indecent ſo much as to ſuppoſe, that a 
woman of rank can have feet or legs. A SpANIARD i 18 jealous 
of the very thoughts of thoſe Who approach ] his wife; and, if 
poſſible, will prevent his being diſhonoured, even by the wan- 
tonneſs of imagination, Witneſs the following ftory, Which 
we have from very good authority *, When the mother of the 
late king of SPAIN, was on her road towards Map RI, ſhe 
paſſed through a little town in Spa IN, famous for its manufac- 
tory of gloves and ſtockings. The honeſt magiſtrates of the 
place thought: they could not better expreſs. their | Joy for the 
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reception of their new queen, than by preſenting. her with a 
ſample of thoſe commodities, for which alone their town was 
remarkable. The major-domo, who conducted the princeſs, re- 


ceived the gloves very graciouſly : But when the ſtockings 


were preſented, he flung them away with great indignation, 
and ſeverely reprimanded the magiſtrates for this egregious 
piece of indecency. Know, fays he, that a queen of SPAIN has 


10 legs. The poor young queen, who, at that time, under- 8 


ſtood the language but imperfeMly, and had been often fright- 
ened with ſtories of SPANISH jealouſy, imagined that they 
were to cut off her legs. Upon which ſhe fell a crying, and 
begged them to conduct her back to GERMANY; for that ſhe 


+ Never could endure that operation: And it was with ſome dif- 


ficulty they could appeaſe her. PH ILIP IV. is ſaid never 1n 
his life to have laughed heartily,” but at the recital of this 
ſtory. | 


If a SANTE lady muſt not be ſuppoſed to have legs, Chat 


muſt. be ſuppoſed of a Tonk I SH lady? She muſt not be fup- | 


poſed to have a being at all. Accordingly, "tis eſteemed a 
piece of rudeneſs and indecency at CoNSTANTINOPLE, ever 


to make mention of a man's wives before him“. In Europe, 
tis true, fine bred people make it alſo a rule never to talk of 
their wives : But the reaſon is not founded on our jealouſy. I 
ſuppoſe it is becauſe we ſhould be apt, were it not for this rule, 


to egmne troubleſome to company, by talking too much of 


The author of the PERSIAN letters has given a different 
reaſon for this polite maxim. Men, ſays he, never care to men- 
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tion their wives in company, le et they BW talk of them 


before people, who" « are better acquainted With #hem- than 
themſelves. > . 5 | | | * 8 +] N >. 1 


ne a 2 k A 
4 


Having rejected polygamy, and matched one man with one 
woman, let us now conſider what duration we ſhall aſſign to 
their union, and whether we ſhall admit of thoſe voluntary 
divorces, which were in uſe among the GRE EE s and RoMANS. 


They who would defend this Practice, my gr re eg the follow- 
in 8 reaſons. 


How aten does diſguſt and averſion ariſe after marriage, 
from the moſt trivial accidents, or from an incompatibility of 
humour; where time, inſtead of curing the wounds proceeding 
from mutual injuries, feſters them every day the more, by new 
quarrels and reproaches i ?- Let us ſeparate hearts, which are 
not made for each other. Each of them may, perhaps, find 
another, for which it is better fitted. At leaſt, nothing can be 
more cruel, than to preſerve by violence, an union, which, at 

firſt, was made by mutual love, and is now, in effect, diffolved 
by mutual hatred. | 


But the liberty of divorces is not only a cure to hatred and 
domeſtic quarrels : It is alfo an admirable preſervative againſt 
them, and the only ſecret for keeping alive that love, whach 
ſirſt united the married couple. The heart of man delights in 
liberty: The very image of conſtraint is grievous to it When 
you would confine it by violence, to what would otherwife 
have been its choice, the inchnation immediately changes, 
and defire is turned into averſion. If the public intereſt will 

not allow us to enjoy in polygamy that variety, which is ſo 
| agreeable in love; at leaſt, deprzve us not of that liberty, 


Which 
8 


OF POLYGAMY AND DIVORCES. 218 | 
which is ſo eſſentially requiſite. | In vain you, tell, me, thay, J 


had my choice of the perſon, with whom [would conjoin m 
ſelf. I had my choice, tis true, of my priſon; but . 16 e 


a n comfort, ſince it muſt ſtill be a priſon. 
$ þ 1131 FU 118 30 2947 188 iT 56 ts 1089ylo0q-f 751 5 13 2 3434 1755 


Soch are the arguments, Which may be urged in n. fayour, of 


FO But there ſeem to be theſe three unanſwerable ob- 


jections againſt, them: E 10%, What muſt become of the chil- 


chli F 


_ dren; upon the ſeparation, of the parents? Muſt: they a 


committed to the care of a ſtep- mother; and inſtead of che fon fond 

attention and concern of a parent, feel all the indifference or 
hatred of a ranger © or an enemy? "Theſe inconveniencies' are 
ſufficiently felt, where nature has made the divorce by the doom 
inevitable to all mortals : And ſhall we feek to multiply theſe 
inconveniencies, by multiplying divorces, and putting it in the 


power of parents, upon every caprice, to render their r 


miſerable ? 8 


Secondh, If it he true, on the one hand, that the heart of 
man naturally delights in liberty, and hates every thing to 
which it is confined; tis alſo true, on the other hand, that the 
heart of man naturally ſubmits to neceſſity, and ſoon loſes an 


inclination, when there appears an abſolute impoſſibility of 


_ gratifying it. Theſe principles of human nature, you 
ſay, are contradictory: But what is man but a heap of on- 
tradictions! Though *tis remarkable, that "where princi- 
ples are, after this manner, contrary in their operation; they 
do not always deftroy each other; but the one or the other may 


predominate on any 'particular' occaſion, ng as creum- 


{ſtances are more or lefs favourable to it. For inſtance, love is 


a nen and 1 W e Paſſion, f full of We and variations; 
ariſing 
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ſhe refuſed to marry her beloved ABEL ARD. 


„% n r 


4 ariſing 1 in A moment from a feature, from an air, 1 no- | = 
ching, and ſuddenly extinguiſhing after the ſame | manner, | 


Such a paſhon requires liberty above all things; and therefore 
ELo1s4 had reaſon, when, in order to preſerve. this n 


— 


How oft, when pref to marriage, have I 7 wu | 
Curſe on all laws but thoſe which love has made: : 
Love, free as air, at ht g. of human ties, 

Spreads pig light wings, and in a moment Hier. 


But friendſhip | is a calm and ſedate aifeion, conducted = 


reaſon and cemented by habit; ſpringing from long acquain- 
tance and mutual obligations; without jealouſies or fears, and 


without thoſe feveriſh fits of heat and cold, which cauſe ſuch 
an agreeable torment in the amorous paſſion. So ſober an affec- 
tion, therefore, as friendſhip, rather thrives under conſtraint, 


and never riſes to ſuch a height, as when any ſtrong intereſt or 


neceſſity binds two perſons together, and gives them ſome 


common object of purſuit. Let us conſider then, whether love 
or friendſhip ſhould moſt predominate in marriage; and we 
ſhall ſoon determine whether liberty or conſtraint be moſt fa- 
vourable to it. The happieſt marriages, to be ſure, are found 
where love, by long acquaintance, is conſolidated into friend- 
ſhip. Whoever dreams of raptures and extaſies beyond the 
honey-month, is a fool. Even romances themſelves, with _ 
all their liberty of fiction, are obliged to drop their lovers the 
very day of their marriage, and find it eaſier to ſupport the 
paſſion for a dozen years under coldneſs, diſdain and difficul- 
ties, than a week under poſſeſſion and ſecurity. We need not, 
A be afraid of iet the marriage-knot. the cloſeſt 


Ati 


"4 
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polſible. The friendſhip bet > perl | 
and firſcere, will rather gain by it: And wht is vavering 
and uncertain; his is the beſt expedient for fixing it. How 
many frivolous quarrels and diſguſts are there, which people 
of common prudence endeavour to forget, when they lie under 


a neceſſity of paſſing their lives together; but which would 
ſoon be enflamed into the moſt deadly hatred, were they pur 


ſued to che utmoſt, under che proſpect of an eaſy ſeparation # 


In the third place, we muſt conſider, that nothing is more 
dangerous than to unite two perſons ſo cloſely in all their inte- 
reſts and concerns, as man and wife, without rendering the 
union intire and total. The leaſt poſſibility of a ſeparate inte- 


reſt muſt be the ſource of endleſs quarrels and jealouſies. 
What Dr. PARNEL calls, | 


The little pilf ring temper of a wife, 


will be doubly ruinous; and the huſband's ſelfiſhneſs, being 
accompanied with * power, may be ſtill more dangerous. 5 


Should theſe reaſons Ain voluntary divorces be eſteemed 
inſufficient, I hope no body will pretend to refuſe the teſtimony 
of experience. At the time when divorces were moſt frequent 
among the ROMANS, marriages were moſt rare; and Au- 
GUSTUS was obliged, by penal laws, to force the men of fa- 
ſhion 1nto the married ſtate: A circumſtance which 1s ſcarce to 
be found in any other age or nation. The more ancient laws of 
Ron k which prohibited divorces, are extremely praiſed by 
Dionysivs HALYCARNASS EUS F. Wonderful was the har- 


8 2 £ +31 
- * * 


+ Lib. 2. 2 8 | 
| ( mony, | 


" mony, ſays the hiſtorian, which this inſeparable union of in- 

| 5 | tereſts produced between married perſons; while each of them 
conſidered the inevitable neceſſity by which they were linked 
together, and abandoned all proſpect of any other choice or 
eſtabliſhment. _ Cot ep One: 1 8 | 

The excluſion of polygamy and divorces ſufficiently recom- 
mends our , preſent EUROPEAN practice with regard to mar- 
| Eo» riage. N eee | 
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OFSEMPLICITY AND REFINEMENT IN WRITING. 


Þ NE writing, according to Mr. ApD1s0N, conſiſts of | 


ſentiments, which are natural, without being obvious. 
There cannot be a Juſter, and more conciſe definition of fine 


writing. 
Sentiments, which are merely natural, affect not the mind 
with any pleaſure, and ſeem not worthy of our attention. The 


Pleaſantries of a waterman, the obſervations of a peaſant, the 
ribaldry of a porter or hackney coachman; all theſe are natural, 
and diſagreeable. What an infipid comedy ſhould we make of 
the chit-chat of the tea-table, copied faithfully and at full 
length > Nothing can pleaſe perſons of taſte, but nature drawn 
with all her graces and ornaments, Ia belle nature; or if we 


copy low life, the ſtrokes muſt be ſtrong and remarkable, and 


muſt convey a lively image to the mind. The abſurd naivety of 
Sancho Panc ha is repreſented in ſuch inimitable colours by CER 
VANTES, that it entertains as much as the picture of the moſt- 


magnanimous bow or. ſofteſt lover. 


The caſe is the ſame wich orators, okilophers critics, or 


any author who ſpeaks in his own perſon, without introducing 


other ſpeakers or actors. If his language be not elegant, his 
Vol. II. — — abſerva: 
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: obſervations uncommon, his ſenſe ſtrong and maſculine, he will 
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in vain boaſt his nature and ſimplicity. He may be correct; 
but he never will be agreeable. Tis the unhappineſs of ſuch | 
authors, that they are never blamed nor cenſured. The good 


fortune of a book, and that of a man, are not the ſame. The 


ſecret deceiving path of life, which HORACE talks of, fallentis 


ſemita vitæ, may be the happieſt lot of the one; but is the 
greateſt misfortune, which the other can poſſibly fall 3 into, 


On the other hand, productions, which are merely ſurpriſing, 


without being natural, can never give any laſting entertain- 


ment to the mind. To draw chimeras is not, properly ſpeak- 
ing, to copy or imitate. The juſtneſs of the repreſentation 1 is 


loſt, and the mind 1 is diſpleaſed to find a picture, which bears no 


reſemblance to any original. Nor are ſuch exceſſive refinements 
more agreeable 1 in the epiſtolary or philoſophic ſale, than in the 
epic or tragic. Too much ornament is a fault 1 in every kind of 
production. Uncommon expreſſions, ſtrong flaſhes of wit, 
pointed ſimilies, and epigrammatic turns, eſpecially when they 
recur. too fr requently, are a disfigurement rather than any em- 
belliſkment of diſcourſe. As the eye, in ſurveying a'GoTHIC 


building, is diſtracted by the multiplicity of ornaments, and 


loſes. the whole by its minute attention to the parts; ſo the 
mind, in peruſing a work overſtocked with wit, is fatigued 
and diſguſted with the conſtant endeavour to ſhine and ſurprize. 
This is the caſe where a writer overabounds in wit, even though 


that wit, in itſelf, ſhould be juſt and agreeable. But at com- 


monly happens to ſuch writers, that they ſeck for their favour- 
ite ornaments, even where the ſubject aftords them not; and by 


that means, have twenty inſipid conceits ior one W which 7 
18 really beautiful, 


Eur here | 
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There is no ſubject in critical learning more copious, than 
this of the juſt mixture of ſimplicity and refinement in writing; 
and therefore, not to wander in too large a field, I ſhall confine | 
IS toa OW general pa e on eln head. 


1 IF! 


F 1, 1 Ai That W enacts of 5 inde are "to Y 


_ avoided, and though n proper medium ought to be ſtudied in all 
produdtians ; yet this medium hes not- in a point, hut admits of a 


very conſiderable latitude. Conſider the wide diſtance, in this 
reſpect, between Mr. Poe. and LUCRET1US.. Theſe ſeem to 


lie in the two greateſt extremes of refinement and ſimplicity, . | 


in which a poet can indulge himſelf, without being guilty of 
any blameable exceſs: All this interval may be filled with 


poets, who may differ from each other, but may be equally ad- 


19157 


mirable, each in his peculiar ſtyle and manner. Cox NEIL LLE 
and Co NGREVE, who carry their wit and refinement ſomewhat | 
farther than Mr. Port (if poets: of ſo different a kind can be 
compared together) and So HO ES and TERENCE, who are 
more ſimple than LUcRET TVs, ſeem to have gone out of that 
medium, in which the moſt perfect productions are found, and 
to be guilty of ſome exceſs in theſe oppoſite characters. Of all 


the great poets, VIRGIL and RACINE, in my opinion, lie | 


neareſt the center, Aude are the fartheſt removed from both the . 
extremities: 5 n | 


fo Gs obſervation on this head is, Thu #t45wvery difficult, 
if not impoſſible, to explain by words, where the juſt medium be- 


tween the exceſſes of Jt mphcity and refmement lies, or to give any 
rule, by. which dhe can know preciſely the bounds between the 
fault and the beauty. A critic may diſcourſe not only” very ju- 


diciouſſy on this head, without inſtructing his readers, but even 
; 5 without 
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without underſtanding the matter perfectly himſelf. There is 
not a finer piece of criticiſm than the di Hertation on paſtorals 
by FON TENELLE; where, by a number of reflections and phi- 
loſophical reaſonings, he endeavours to fix the juſt medium, 
which is ſuitable to that ſpecies of writing. But let any one 
read the paſtorals of that author, and he will be convinced that 


this judicious critic, notwithſtanding his fine reafonings, had a 


falſe taſte, and fixed the point of perfection much nearer the 
extreme of refinement than paſtoral poetry will admit of. The 
ſentiments of his ſhepherds are better ſuited to the toilettes of 
PARISs, than to the foreſts of ARC ADTIA. But this it is impoſ- 


ſible to diſcover from his critical reaſonings. He blames all 


exceſſive painting and ornament as much as VIRGIL could 
have done, had he wrote a diſſertation on that ſpecies of poetry. 


: However different the taſtes of men may be, their general diſ- 


courſes on theſe ſubjects are commonly the ſame. No criti- 
ciſm can be very inſtructive, which deſcends not to particulars, ; 
and is not full of examples and illuſtrations, Tis allowed on 


* all hands, that beauty, as well as virtue, lies always in a me- 


Gum ; but where this medium is placed, is the great queſtion, 
and can never be ſufficiently explained by general reaſonings. 


1 ſhall deliver it as a third obſervation on this ſubject, That 
we ought to be more on our guard againſt the exceſs of refinement 
than that of ſimplicity; and that becauſe the former exceſs is both 
leſs beautiful, and more datigerous than the latter. 


Tis a certain rule, that, wit _ paſſion are intirely incon- 
ſiſtent. When the affections are moved, there is no place for 
the imagination. The mind of man being naturally limited, - 
"tis impoſſible, that all its faculties can enge at « once : : And 

| | | | the 
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the more any one predominates, the leſs room is there for the 

others to exert their vigour, For this reaſon, a greater degree 
of ſimplicity is required in all compoſitions, where men, and 
actions, and paſſions are painted, than in ſuch as conſiſt of re- 
flections and obſervations. And as the former ſpecies of writihg 
is the more engaging and beautiful, one may ſafely, upon this 
account, give the e to ie extreme of ſi mplicity above 
chat of refinement. SPY OH nt Eg 4 re ts 115 f 


We may alſo obſerve, that thoſe compoſitions, which we read - 
the ofteneſt, and which every man of taſte has got. by heart, 
have the recommendation of ſimplici ty, and have nothing fur- 

priſing in the thought, when diveſted of that elegance of « ex- 
| preſſion, and harmony of numbers, with which it 1s cloathed, 


$1 251 TOR 


If the merit of the compoſition lies in a point of wit; it may 
11D 13 


ſtrike at firſt; but the mind anticipates the thought in t ic fecond 


peruſal, and/is no longer affected by it. When 1 read an e epi- 
: gram of MaRrTI NL, the firſt line recalls the whole; - and 1 


; have no pleaſure 3 in repeating to myſelf what 1 know already, 
But e each line, each word i in CaTyL: Los, has its merit; and 1 
am n never tired with the peruſal of him. "Tis ſufficient to run 
over CowLE T once: But PARNEL, after the fiftieth reading, 
is as freſh as at the firſt. Beſides, 'tis with, books, as with 
women, where a certain plainneſs of manner and of dreſs. is 
more engaging than that glare of paint and airs and apparel, 
which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affections, Tz- 
' RENCE is a modeſt and baſhful beauty, to whom we grant every 
thing, becauſe he aſſumes nothing, and whoſe: purity. Wy na- 


ture make a durable, ahough not a violent MO on us. 


: But refinement, | as sit 18 the lefs beaut ful, fo i 18 it the x more 
: dangerous extreme, and what we are the apteſt to fall into. 
r 
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Simplicity paſſes for dulneſs, when it is not accompanied with 
great elegance and propriety. On the contrary, there is ſome- 


aw Þ 


{ 


thing ſurpriſing in a blaze of wit and conceit. Ordinary readers. 


are mightily ſtruck with it, and falſely imagine it to be the 
moſt difficult, as well as moſt excellent way of writing. 8E 
NECA abounds with agreeable faults, ſays QuINTILIAN, abun-- 


dat dulcibus vitus ; and for that reaſon is the more dangerous, 
and the more apt to pervert the ** of the. ung. and incon- 


| liderate. 


"T ſhall add, that the 83 of refinement i 18 now more to . 


| guarded againſt than ever; becauſe tis the extreme which men 
are the moſt apt to fall i into, after learning has made great pro- 


greſs, and after eminent writers have appeared i in every ſpecies | 


of compoſition. 'The endeayour to. pleaſe by novelty leads men . 


2111 "ti 


wide of ſimplicity and nature, and fills their writings with, af 


8 fectation and conceit. It was thus the As1 AT IC eloquence de- 
generated ſo much from the ATTIC... It was thus the age of - 


CLAUDIUS and NxRO became ſo much. inferior to that of Ab- 
GUSTUS in taſte and | genius. And 1 there are, at 8 ; 
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75 HE Lankan are very apt to carry all national charadters to 
extremes; and having once eſtabliſhed it as a principle, 


that any people are knaviſh, or cowardly, or ignorant, they 
will admit of no exception, but comprehend every individual 
under the ſame character. Men of ſenſe condemn theſe undiſ- 
tinguiſhing judgments: : Though at the ſame time, they allow, 
that each nation has a peculiar ſet of manners, and that ſome 
particular qualities are more frequently to be met with among 
one people than among their neighbours. The common people 


in SWISSERLAND have ſurely more probity than thoſe of the 
ſame rank in IRELAND; and every prudent man will, from 


that circumſtance alone, make a difference in the truſt which 
he repoſes in each. We have reaſon to expect greater wit and 
gaiety in a FRENCHMAN than in a SPANIARD; though CER- 
VANTES was born in SPAIN, An ENGLISHMAN will na- 
turally be ſuppoſed to have more knowledge than a Da NE; 
though TYCHO BRAHE Was a native of DENMARK, 


Different reaſons are ee for theſe national characters; 
while ſome account for them from moral and others from phy- 


cal cauſes. By moral cauſes, I mean all circumſtances, which 


are fitted to work on the mind as motives or reaſons, and which 


render 
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render a oerefie ſet of idtinefs knbituiſ to us. Of this kind ; 


are, the nature of the government, the revolutions of public 0 


affairs, the plenty or penury in which the people live, the 
ſituation of the nation with regard to its neighbours, and above 
all, the courſe of education, and the example of parents and 
companions. By phyfical cauſes, I mean thoſe qualities of the 
air and climate, which are ſuppoſed to work inſenſibly on the 


temper, by altering the tone and habit of the body, and giving 


a particular complexion, which though reflexion and reaſon 


may ſometimes overcome, yet will it prevail among the genera- 
lity of mankind, and have an influence on their manners. 


| That the character of a nation will very much depend on 


moral cauſes, muſt be evident to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver; 
fince a nation is nothing but a collection of individuals, and the 
manners of individuals are frequently determined by theſe 
_ cauſes. As poverty and hard labour debaſe the minds of the 


common people, and render them unfit for any ſcience and in- 


genious profeſſion; ſo where any government becomes very 
oppreſſive to all its ſubjects, it muſt have a proportional effect 


on their temper and genius, and muſt baniſh all the liberal arts 


from among them. Inftances of this nature are very frequent 


in the world. 
| 


The fame principle of moral cauſes fixes the character of dif- 
terent profeſſions, and alters even that diſpoſition, which the 
particular members receive from the hand of nature. A /oldter 


and a przeſt are different characters, in all nations, and all ages; 


and this difference is founded on circumſtances, whoſe operation 
ts eternal and unalterable. 


The 


J 


OF NATIONAL CHARACT ERS. 225 
The uncertainty of their life makes ſoldiers laviſh and gene- 
rous, as well as brave: Their idleneſs, together with the large 
ſocieties, which they form in camps or garriſons, inclines them 
to pleaſure and gallantry: By their frequent change of com- 
pany, they acquire good breeding and an openneſs of beha- 
viour: Being employed only againſt a public and an open 
enemy, they become candid, honeſt, and undeſigning: And 
as they uſe more the labour of the body chan that of the mind, 
they. axe cor monly. W and ignorant *, , 


Ee; 774 x *x12* 147 18 


A 1 


118 a write, but not altogether a falſe maxim, that priefts of 
all religions are the ſame; and though the character of the pro- 
feſſion will not, in every inſtance, prevail over the perſonal 
character, yet it is ſure always to predominate with the greater 
number. For as chymiſts obſerve, that ſpirits, when raiſed to 
a certain height, are all the ſame, from whatever materials they 
be extracted; ſo theſe men, being elevated above humanity, 
acquire a uniform character, which is intirely their own, and 


which, in my opinion, 48, generally ſpeaking, not the; moſt 
amiable that i is to be met with in human ſociety. It is, in moſt 
points, . oppoſite to that of a ſoldier ; as is the way of life, from 
which it 18 derived Þo: 


« Th a ſaying of Me NANDE Rh Kane ta ric rns, 89' & ca 6 Re. Heög eh yliur PT 
hw apud STOB#UM. i not in the fower even of God to make a polite feldier. 
The contrary obſervation” with regard to the manners of foldiers takes place in our 
days. This ſeems to me a preſumption, that the ancients owed all their refinement” 
and civility to books and ſtudy; for which, indeed, a ſoldier's life is not fo well 
calculated. Company and the world i is their ſphere. And if there be any 1 8 80 
to be learned from company, they will certainly have a confiderable ſhare of it. / 
+ Tho? all mankind have a ſtrong propenſity to religion at certain times and in cer- 
: _ tain diſpoſitions ; yet are there few or none, who have it to that degree, and with 
Vor. I. Gg 17871 that 


1 * * 
%. 
— —_ 


| 1 , g 
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As to phy/ical cauſes, J am inclined to doubt altogether of 
4 1 f their operation in this particular; nor do I think, that men owe 
1 that conſtancy, which is requiſite to ſupport the character of this profeſſion. It muſt, | 
; ‚ therefore, happen, that clergymen, being drawn from the common maſs of mankind, 
ö ; as people are to other employments, by the views of profit, the greateſt part, though 
1 ; no atheiſts or free-thinkers, will find it neceſſary, on particular occaſions, to feign 
þ a more devotion than they are, at that time, poſſeſſed of, and to maintain the appear- 
jd ance of fervor and ſeriouſneſs, even when jaded with the exerciſes of their religion, 
bg or when they have their minds engaged in the common occupations of life. They 
: - muſt not, like the reſt of the world, give ſcope to their natural movements and ſen- 
.# timents : They muſt ſet a guard over their looks and words and actions: And in 
ü { order to ſupport the veneration paid them by the ignorant vulgar, they muſt not only 
1 k keep a remarkable reſerve, but muſt promote the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, by a continued 
1 „„ grimace and hypocriſy. This diſſimulation often deſtroys the candour and i ingenuity 
T of their temper, and makes an 3 breach in their character. 
; If FR chance any of them be poſſeſſed of a temper more ſuſceptible of devotion than 
uſual, fo that he has but little occaſion for hypocriſy to ſupport the character of his F 
profeſſion ; tis ſo natural for him to over-rate this advantage, and to think that it 4 
atones for every violation of morality, that frequently he is not more virtuous than the | ] 
hypocrite. And though few dare openly avow thoſe exploded opinions, that every [ 


thing is lawful to the faints, and that they alone have property in their goods; yet we may 

* obſerve, that theſe principles lurk in every boſom, and repreſent a zeal for religious 
abſervances as ſo great a merit, that it may compenſate for many vices and enormities. 
This obſervation is ſo common, that all prudent men are on their guard, when they 
meet with any extraordinary appearance of religion; though at the ſame time, they 
eonfeſs, that there are many exceptions to this general rule, and that probity and ſu⸗ 
W are not altogether incompatible. 


Moſt men are ambitious ; but the ambition of other men may commonly be ſatisfied}, 
by excelling in their particular profeſſion, and thereby promoting the intereſts of ſo- 
ciety. The ambition of the clergy can often be ſatisfied only by promoting ignorance. 
and ſuperſtition and implicit. faith. and pious frauds. And having got what Akchi- 
MEDEs only wanted, (viz. another world, on which. he could fix his. engines) no. 

wonder they move tio world at their pleaſure, 


Moſt men have an over-weening conceit of themſelves ;- but 455% have a peculiar- 
temptation to that vice, who are regarded with ſuch veneration, and are even deemed 


ſacred, By the ignorant multitude. | Tat | | 
i Moſt 
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, » 
4 


any KEEN of their temper or genius to the air, food, or climate, 


I can that the contrary opinion my juſtly, at firſt fight, 


ſeem 
* 

- Moſt men are apt to bear a particular regard for members of their own e ; 
but as a lawyer, or phyſician, or merchant does, each of them, follow out his buſi- 
neſs apart, the intereſts of theſe profeſſions are not ſo cloſely united as the intereſts of 
clergymen of the ſame religion ; where the whole body gains by the veneration, paid 
to their common tenets, and by the ſuppreſſion of antagoniſts. 


Few men can bear contradiction with patience; but the clergy too often proceed 
even to a degree of fury on this article: Becauſe all their credit and livelihood de- 
pend upon the belief, which their opinions meet with ; and they alone pretend to a 
divine and ſupernatural authority, or have any colour for repreſenting their antagoniſts 


as impious and prophane. The Odium Theologicurr, or Theological Hatred, is noted 


even to a proverb, and means that N of rancgor, which 4 1 the moſt furious and 
implacable. | 


Revenge is a very natural paſhon to mankind ; but ſeems to reign with the greateſt 


force in prieſts and women: Becauſe being deprived of the immediate exertion of 


anger, in violence and combat, they are apt to fancy themſelves deſpiſed on that ac- 
count; and their pride ſupports their vindictive diſpoſition, 


- Thus ic of the vices of human nature are, by fixed moral cauſes, inflamed in 
that profeſſion ; and though ſeveral individuals eſcape the contagion, yet all wiſe go- 
vernments will be on their guard againſt the attempts of a ſociety, who will for ever 
combine into one faction, and while it acts as a ſociety, will for ever be aftuared by 
an ry. pride, revenge, and a perſecuting ſpirit. 


The temper of religion is grave and ſerious ; ; and this is the character required of 
prieſts, which confines them to ſtrict rules of decency, and commonly prevents irre- 
oularity and intemperance amongſt them. The gaiety, much leſs the exceſſes, of 
pleaſure, is not permitted in that body; and this virtue is, perhaps, the only one, 
which they owe to their profeſſion. In religions, indeed, founded on ſpeculative prin- 
ciples, and where public diſcourſes make a part of religious ſervice, it may alſo be 
ſuppoſed that the clergy will have a conſiderable ſhare in the learning of the times; 


though tis certain that their taſte and eloquence will always be better than their ſkill. 


in reaſoning and philoſophy. But whoever poſſeſſes the other noble virtues of huma- 
nity, meekneſs, and moderation, as very many of them, no doubt, do, is beholden 
for them to nature or e not to the genius of his calling. 
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fm very Wn Ge To J dice we find, that theſe Greumſtanses 
have an influence over every other animal; and that even thoſe 


creatures, which are fitted to live 1n all chmates, fuch as dogs, 


horſes, &c. do not attain the ſame perfection in all. The cou- 


rage of bull-dogs and game-cocks ſeems peculiar to ENGLAND. 
FLANDERS is remarkable for large and heavy horſes: Spain 


for horſes light, and of good mettle. And any breed of theſe 
creatures, tranſported from one country into another, will ſoon 


loſe the qualities, which th ey derived from their native climate. 
It may be aſked, why not the ſame with men * ? 


There are few queſtions more curious than this, or which will 
occur oftener in our inquiries concerning human affairs ; and 
therefore it may be proper to give it a ſerious examination. 


The human mind. 1s of a very imitative nature; nor is it poſ- 


ſible for any ſet of men to converſe often together, without ac- 


| "Twas no bad expedient in the Rowans, for preventing the ftrong effed of the 


prieftly character, to make it a law that no one ſhould be received into the facerdotat 
office, till he was paſt fifty years of age, Dion. Hal. lib, 1. The living a lym" 
that age, tis preſamed, would be able to fix the character. 

 * Cxsax (de Bell. GarLico, lib. 1.) ſays that the Gar lte horſes were very good; 
the German very bad. We find in lib. 7. that he was obliged to remount ſome Ger- 
MAN cavalry with GaLLtc horſes. At preſent, no part of Rus or has ſo bad horſes 
of all kinds as France : But Germany abounds with excellent war horſes. This 
may beget a little ſuſpicion, that even animals depend not on the climate; but on the 


different breeds, and on the {kill and care in rearing them. The north of EncLaxp | 


abounds in the beſt horſes of all kinds which are in the world. In the neighbouring 
counties, north ſide the TweeD, no good horſes of any kind are to be met with. 


. STRABO, lib. 2. rejects, in a great meaſure, the influence of climate upon men. All 


is cuſtom and education, ſays he. It is not from nature, that the ATauznians are 
learned, the Lacevemonians ignorant, and the TREBARNs too, who are ſtill nearer 
neighbours to the former. Even the difference of animals, he adds, depends not on 


climate. 


quiring 


— 
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quiring a ſimilitude of manners, and communicating to each 
other their vices as well as virtues. The propenſity to com- 
pany and ſociety is ſtrong in all rational creatures; and the ſame 
diſpoſition; which gives us this propenſity, makes us enter 
deeply into each other's ſentiments, and cauſes like paſſions and 
inclinations to run, as it were by contagion, through the whole 
club or knot of companions. Where a number of men are 
united into one political body, the occaſions of their intercourſe 


muſt be fo frequent, for defence, commerce, and government, 
that together with the ſame ſpeech or language, they muſt ac- 


quire a reſemblance in their manners, and have a common or 
national character, as well as a perſonal one, peculiar to each 
individual. Now though nature produces all kinds of temper 
and underſtanding i in great abundance, it follows not that ſhe 
always produces them in like proportions, and that in every 


ſociety the ingredients of induſtry and indolence, valour and 


cowardice, humanity and brutality, wiſdom and folly, will be 


mixed after the ſame manner. In the infancy of ſociety, if any 


of theſe difpoſitions be found in greater abundance than the reſt, 
it will naturally prevail in the compoſition, and give a tincture 
to the national character. Or ſhould it be aſſerted, that no 


ſpecies of temper can reaſonably be preſumed to predominate, 
even in thoſe contracted ſocieties, and that the ſame proportions. 


will always be preferved in the mixture; yet ſurely the perſons 
in credit and authority, being ſtill a more contracted body, 
cannot always be preſumed to be of the ſame character; and 
their influence on the manners of the people, muſt, at all times, 
be very conſiderable. If on the firſt eſtabliſhment of a republic, 
a BRurus ſhould be placed in authority, and be tranſported: 
with ſuch an enthuſiaſm for liberty and public good, as to over- 


%n˖F e +15 

look all the ties of nature, as well as private intereſt, ſuch an 
illuſtrious example will naturally have an effect on the whole 
ſociety, and kindle the ſame paſſion in every boſom. Whatever 
it be that forms the manners of one generation, the next muſt 
imbibe a deeper tincture of the ſame dye; men being more ſuſ- 
ceptible of all impreſſions during infancy, and retaining theſe 
impreſſions as long as they remain in the world. I aſſert, then, 
that all national characters, where they depend not on fixed 
moral cauſes, proceed from ſuch accidents as theſe, and that | 
phyſical cauſes have no diſcernable operation on the human 
mind. TEE {1} | | 


If we run over the whole globe, or revolve all the annals of 
| hiſtory, we ſhall diſcover every where ſigns of this ſympathy or 
contagion of manners, none of the influence of air or climate. 


1. We may obſerve, that where a very extenſive governtnent 
has been eſtabliſhed for many centuries, it ſpreads a. national 


character over the whole empire, and communicates to every _ 


part a ſimilitude of manners. Thus the CHINESE have the 

greateſt uniformity of character imaginable; though the air 
and climate, in different parts of thoſe vaſt dominions, admit 
of very conſiderable variations. 


2. In ſmall governments, which are contiguous, the people 
have notwithſtanding a different character, and are often as diſ- 
tinguiſhable in their manners as the moſt diſtant nations. 
ATHENS and THEBES were but a ſhort day's journey from each 

other; though the ATHENIANS were as remarkable for inge- 
| nuity, politeneſs, and gaiety, as the THEBAN 8 for dulneſs, 
ruſticity, and a phlegmatic temper. PLUTARCH, diſcourſing of 
the effects of air on the minds of men, obſerves, that the inha- 
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bitants of the PIR UN poſleſſed very different tempers from 


thoſe of the higher town of ATHENS, which was diſtant about 
four miles from the former: But I believe no one attributes the 


difference of manners, in WAPPING and St. PENNE" 8, to 2 dif- 


ference of air or climate. 


3. The ſame national character commonly follows the autho- 


rity of government to a preciſe boundary; and upon croſſing a 
river or paſſing a mountain, one finds a new ſet of manners, 


with a new government. The LANGUEDoOCIANS and Gas» : 
CONS are the gayeſt people of all FRANCE ; but whenever you. 
paſs the PYRENEES, you are among SPANIARDS. Is it con- 
ceivable, that the qualities of the air ſhould change ſo exactly 
with the limits of an empire, which depend ſo much on the 


accidents of battles, negociations, and marriages ? 


. Where any ſet of men, ſcattered over r diſtant nations, have 


a cloſe ſociety or communication together, they acquire. a ſimi- 


hitude of manners, and have but little in common with the na- 


tions among whom they live. Thus the Jews in EUROPE, 


and the ARMENIANS in the eaſt, have a peculiar character; and 
the former are as much noted for fraud, as the latter for pro- 


bity *. The Jeſuits in all Roman-catholic countries, are alſo. 
obſerved to have a character peculiar to themſelves. 


5. Where any accident, as a differenee of language or reli- 


gion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the ſame country, from. 


A ſmall ſe& or ſociety amidit a greater are commonly moſt regular in their morals; 
hecauſe they are more remarked, and the faults of individuals draw diſhonour on the. 
whole. The.only exception to this rule is, when the ſuperſtition and prejudices of the 
large ſociety are-ſo ſtrong as to throw an infamy on the ſmaller ſociety, independent 


of their morals. For in that caſe, having no character either to ſave or gain, they be- 


come careleſs of their behaviour, except among themſelves. 
mixing 
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mixing with each other, they will preſerve, during ſeveral 
centuries, a diſtin and even oppoſite ſet of manners. The 
integrity, gravity, and bravery of the TURKs, form an exact 
contraſt to the Wine levity, and cowardice of the modern 
GREEKS, | 


*. The fam ſet of manners will follow a nation, and W La 
to them over the whole globe, as well as the ſame laws and 
language, The SPANISH, ENGLISH, FRENCH and DUTCH 
colonies are all diſtinguithable even between the topics. 


. The manners of a people change very conſiderably Nom 
one age to another; either by great alterations in their govern- 
ment, by the mixtures of new people, or by that inconſtancy, 
to which all human affairs are ſubject. The ingenuity and in- 
duſtry of the ancient GREEKs have nothing in common with 
the ſtupidity and indolence of the preſent inhabitants of thoſe 
regions. Candour, bravery, and love of liberty, formed the 


character of the ancient RouAxs; as ſubtilty, cowardice, and 


a {laviſh diſpoſition do that of the modern. The old S2ANIARDS 
were reſtleſs, turbulent, and fo addicted to war, that many of 
chem killed themſelves, when deprived of their arms by the 
Romans . One would find an equal difficulty, at preſent, (at 
leaſt one would have found it fifty years ago) to rouſe up the 
modern SPANIARDS to arms. The BAT AVIANS were all ſol- 
diers of fortune, and hired themſelves into the Ro MAN armies. 
Their poſterity make uſe of foreigners for the ſame purpoſe that 
the Ro MAxNs did their anceſtors. Though ſome few ſtrokes of 
the FRENCH character be the ſame with that, which CÆSAR 
has aſcribed to the GauLs; yet what compariſon between the 
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civility, humanity, and knowlege of the modern inhabitants 
of that country, and the ignorance, barbarity, and groſſneſs of 
the ancient ? Not to inſiſt upon the great difference between 
the preſent poſleſſors of BRITAI N, and thoſe before the Ro- 
MAN conqueſt; we may « obſerve that our anceſtors, a few cen 
 turies ago, were ſunk into the moſt abje& ſuperſtition, laſt cen- 
tury they were inflamed with the moſt furious enthuſiaſm, and 
are now ſettled into the moſt cool indifference with regard to 


w e matters, that is to he found 1 in any nation of the £ 


world. 


Ke 
4 oy 


8 Where beten neighbouring nations have | a very cloſe 
communication together, either by policy, commerce, or tra- 


velling, they acquire a ſimilitude of manners, proportioned to 


the communication. Thus all the Fu AN ES appear to have a 
uniform character to the eaſtern nations. The differences 
among them are like the peculiar accents of different provinces, 


which are not diſtinguiſhable, except by an ear accuſtomed to 


them, and which e eſcape a foreigner. 


9. We may often remark a wonderful mixture of manners 


and characters! in the ſame nation, ſpeaking the ſame language, 
and ſubject to the ſame government: And in this particular the 
ENGLISH are the moſt remarkable of any people, that perhaps 
ever were in the world. Nor is this to be aſcribed to the mu- 
tability and uncertainty of their climate, or to any other phy- 
ical cauſes; ſince all theſe cauſes take place in their neighbour- 
ing kingdom of SCOTLAND, without having the ſame effect. 
Where the government of a nation is altogether republican, it 
is apt to beget a particular ſet of manners. Where it is alto- 
85 monarchical, it is more apt to have the ſame effect; F the 
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| imitation of pee ſpreading the national manners faſter 
among the people. If the governing part of a ſtate conſiſts al 
together of merchants, as in HOLLAND, their uniform way 
of life will fix their character. If it confiſts chiefly of nobles 
and landed gentry, like GERMANY, FRANCE, and SPAIN, 
the ſame effect follows. The genius of a particular ſect or re 
ligion is alſo apt to mould the manners of a people. But the 

ENGLISH government is a mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy. 'The people in authority are compoted of gen- 
try and merchants. All ſects of religion are to be found among 

them. And the great liberty and 1ndependency, which every 
man enjoys, allows him to diſplay the manners peculiar to him. 
Hence the ENGLISH, of any people in the univerſe, have the 
leaſt of a national character; 3 unleſs this wenn n may 
ſtand for fuch. 


If the characters of men depended on the air and climate, the 
degrees of heat and cold ſhould naturally be expected to have a 
mighty influence ; fince nothing has a greater effect on all plants 
and irrational animals. And indeed there is ſome reaſon to 
think, that all the nations, which live beyond the polar circles: 
or between the tropics, are inferior to the reſt of the ſpecies, 
and are utterly incapable of all the higher attainments of the 
human mind, The poverty and miſery of the northern inhabi- 
tants of the globe, and the indolence of the ſouthern, from 
their few neceſſities, may, perhaps, account for this remarkable 
difference, without our having recourſe to phyſical cauſes. 
This however is certain, that the characters of nations are 
very promiſcuous in the temperate climates, and that almoſt all 
the general chlertations, which have been formed of the more 
a fouthern 
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ſouthern or more northern nations in theſe climates, are found 


to be uncertain and fallacious . 


Shall we fay, that the ed bb of the ſun inflames 
the imagination of men, and gives it a peculiar ſpirit and viva- 


city. The FRENCH, GREEKS, Edv TITANS, and PERSIANS 


are remarkable for gaiety. The SPANIARDS, * TURKS, and 
CHI NESE are noted for gravity and a ſerious behaviour, with- 


out any fuch differenee of URS: as to produce this difference 


of temper. y 


The Gres KS and ie who called all other nations par- 


barians, confined genius and a fine underſtanding to the more 


ſouthern climates, and pronounced the northern nations inca- 


pable of all knowlege and civility. But BRITAIN has pro- 


duced as great men, either for action or learning, as GREECE 
or ITALY has to boaſt of. 


Tis pretended, that the ſentiments of men become more de- 


licate as the country approaches nearer the ſun; and that the 


*] am apt to ſuſpect the negroes, and in general all the other ſpecies of men (for 


there are four or five different kinds) to be naturally inferior to the whites. There 
never was a civilized nation of any other complexion than white, nor even any indi- 
_ vidual eminent either in action or ſpeculation, No ingenious manufactures amongſt 
them, no arts, no ſciences. On the other hand, the moſt rude and barbarous of the 
whites, ſuch as the ancient GzrMans, the preſent Tax T ARS, have ſtill ſomething 
eminent about them, in their valour, form of government, or ſome other particular, 


Such a uniform and conſtant difference could not happen, in ſo many countries and 


ages, if nature had not made an original diſtinction betwixt theſe breeds of men. 


Not to mention our, colonies, there are NRO flaves diſperſed all over Eusor , of 
which none ever diſcovered any ſymptoms of ingenuity ; though low people, without L 
any education, will tart up amongſt us, and diſtinguiſh themſelves in every profeſſion. 8 ee, 
In Jamaica indeed they talk of one negroe as a man of parts and learning; but tis 


likely he is admired for very ſlender accompliſhments, like a parrot, who ſpeaks a few 
Words plainly. 
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taſte of beauty and elegance receives proportionable improve- 
ments in every latitude; as we may particularly obſerve of the 
languages, of which the more ſouthern are {ſmooth and melo- 
dious, and the northern harſh and untuneable, But this ob- 
ſervation holds not univerſally. The ARAB 10 is uncouth and 
_ difagreeable: The MuscoviTE ſoft and muſical. Energy, 
ſtrength, and harſhneſs form the character 01 the LATIN 
tongue: The ITALIAN is the moſt liquid, ſmooth, and effemi- 
nate language that can poſſibly be imagined. Every language 
will depend ſomewhat on the manners of the people; but 
much more on that original ſtock of words and ſounds, which 
they received from their anceſtors, and which remain unchange- 
able, even while their manners admit of the greateſt altera- 
tions. Who can doubt, but the ENGLISH are at preſent a 

much more polite and knowing people than the GREE Ek s were 
for ſeveral ages after the ſiege of Troy ? Yet there is no 
compariſon between the language of MIL rox and that of 
HOouER. Nay, the greater are the alterations and. improve- 
ments, which happen in the manners of a people, the leſs 
can be expected in their language. A few eminent and refined 
geniuſes will communicate their taſte and knowlege to a whole 
people, and produce the greateſt improvements: But they fix 


the tongue by their writings, and event, in ſome degree, its 
farther changes. 


Lord BA cod has obſerved, that the 8 of hes fouth 


are, in general, more ingenious than thoſe of the. north; but 
"that, where the native of a cold climate has genius, he riſes to 


a higher Nd than can be reached by the ſouthern wits. This 


c ob- 


* 
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: obſervation alate writer * confirms, by comparing the ſouthern 


wats to cucumbers, which are commonly all good of their kind; 


but at beſt are an inſipid fruit: While the northern geniuſes 


are like melons, of which not one in fifty is good; but when 


it is ſo, it has an exquiſite reliſh,, I believe this remark may be 
allowed juſt, when confined to the Eu RO EAN nations, and to 
the preſent age, or rather to the preceding one: But then 1 
think it may be accounted for from moral cauſes. All the 
ſciences and liberal arts Have been imported to us from the 


ſouth; and *tis eafy to imagine, that, in the firſt ardor of ap- 


plication, when excited by emulation and by glory, the few, 


who were addicted to them, would carry them to the greateſt 
height, and ftretch every nerve, and every faculty, to reach the 
pinnacle of perfection. Such illuſtrious examples ſpread know-- 
lege every where, and begot an univerſal eſteem: for the ſciences: 


Aﬀeer which, *tis no wonder, that induſtry relaxes; while men 


meet not with ſuitable” encouragement, nor arrive at ſuch di- 


ſtinction by their attainments. The univerſal diffuſion of 
learning among a people, and the intire baniſhment of groſs 
ignorance and ruſticity, 18, therefore, feldom attended with 
any remarkable perfection in particular perſons. ' It ſeems to be 


taken for granted in the dialogue de Oratbribus, that knowlege 


was much more common in VESPASIAN'Ss age than that of CI- 


ckRo or Aucus Tus. QuIxcTILIAN. alſo complains of the 
profanation of learning, by its becoming too vulgar. &« For- 
cc merly,” ſays JUYENAL, ce ſcience was confined to GREECE 
and ITALY. Now the whole world emulate ATHENS and 
« ROME. Eloquent ( Gaul has taught BRITAIN, knowing in 


„the laws. Even THULE entertains is thoughts of hiring rhe- 


Pr. Berkeley: Minute Philoſopher: 2 
| „ toricians 
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* witches for its an * This ſtate of Wandung is re- 
markable; becauſe Juvs NAL is kimſelf the lift of the Rom A | 
writers, who poſſeſſed any degree of genius. Thoſe, who ſuc- 
ceeded, are valued for nothing but the matters of fact, of 


which they give us information. I hope the late converſion: of 
Muscovy to the ſtudy of the ſciences will not e a cans 
prognoſtic to the preſent period of A 82 


Cardinal BENTIVOG LIO gives the preference to the northern 
nations above the ſouthern with regard to eandour and ſince- 
rity; and mentions, on the one hand, the SPANJARDsS and 
ITALIANS, and on the other, the FLEMINGS and GERMANS, 


But I am apt to think, that this has happened by accident. 
The ancient ROMANS ſeem to have been a candid ſincere peo- 


ple, as are the modern TUuRKs. But if we muſt needs ſuppoſe, 
that this event has ariſen from fixed cauſes, we may only. con- 
elude from it, that all extremes are apt to concur, and are com- 
monly attended with the ſame conſequences. Treachery i 1s the 
uſual concomitant of ignorance and barbariſm ; and if civilized 
nations ever embrace ſubtle and crooked politics, tis from an 


exceſs of refinement, which makes them diſdain the Py direct 


"ww to power and glory. 


Moſt conqueſts have gone from north to ſouth; and hence it 


has been inferred, that the northern nations poſſeſs a ſuperior 
degree of courage and ferocity. But it would have been juſter 


4 Sed Cantaber unde 
stoiens ? antiqui præſertim ætate Metelli, 1 
Nunc totus GR ALIAS, noſtraſque habet orbis ATHenas, - | 
GaLL1a cauſidicos docuit facunda Bs ITANXOS 2 5 
De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Tav 12. 
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to havedaid, that moſt conqueſts are made by poverty and want 

lenty and riches. The SAR Acts, leaving the deſerts 
of ARABIA, carried their conqueſts | northwards upon all the 
fertile provinces of the Rox AN empire; and met the Tur xs 
half way, who were ee nee . the deſerts of 
TARTARY. | FTT 


An eminent water * Las N 40 alc courngious ani- 
mals are alfo carnivorous, and that greater courage is to be ex- 
pected in a people, ſuch as the ENGL1sH, whoſe food is ſtrong 
and | hearty, than in the half-ſtarved commonalty of other 
countries. But the SWEDEs, notwithſtanding their diſadvan- 
tages in this particular, are not inferior, in martial courage, w 
wee | 


In general, we may obſerve, that courage, of all nationgf 
qualities, is the moſt precarious ; ; becauſe 3 it is exerted only at 
intervals, and by a few in every nation; whereas induftry, 
knowlege, civility, may be of conſtant and univerſal uſe, and 
for ſeveral ages, may become habitual to the whole people. If 
courage be preſerved, it muſt be by diſcipline, example and 
opinion. The tenth legion of C SAR, and the regiment of 
P:iCARDY in FRANCE were formed promiſcuouſly from among 
the citizens; but having once entertained a nation, that they 
were e the beſt troops in the mr, this very opinion really made 


As 4 proof how much conrage depends on opinion, we may 
obſerve, that of the two chief tribes of the GREEKs, the Do- 
RIANS, and Io NIANS, the former were always eſtcemed, and 


Sir Wir 144. Tem pLE's account of the Notherlands,- A: SR 
5 always 


always appeared more brave and manly chan the latter; chou oh 
the colonies of both the tribes were: interſperſed and inter- + 
mingled through all the extent of GREECE, the leſſer As1 A, 
SICILY, ITALY, and the iſlands of the AGEAN fea. The 
ATHENIANS were the. only Io 1ANs that ever had any repu- 
tation for valour or military atchievements; though even theſe 


were eſteemed inferior to the LACEDEMONIANS, the det 
of the DoRIAN S. 


The only obſervation, with regard to the differences of men 

in different climates, on which we can reſt any weight, is the 
_ vulgar one, that people in the northern regions have a greater 
inclination to ſtrong liquors, and thoſe in the ſouthern to love 
and women. One can aſſign a very probable phyſical cauſe for 
this difference. Wine and diſtilled ſpirits warm the frozen 
blood in the colder climates, and fortify men againſt the i inju- 
ries of the weather: As the genial heat of the ſun, in the 


countries expoſed to his beams, inflames the blood, and exalts 
the N between the ſexes. 


Perhaps too, the matter may be accounted Gs by. moral 
cauſes. All ſtrong liquors are rarer in the north, and conſe- 
quently are more coveted, Dropokus SICULVUS “tells us, 
that the GauLs in his time were great drunkards, and much 
addicted to wine; chiefly, 1 ſuppoſe, from its rarity and no- 
velty. On the other hand, the heat in the ſouthern climates, 
obliging men and women to go half-naked, thereby renders 


Lib. 5. The ſame author aſcribes taciturnity to that people; a new proof that | 
.national characters may alter very much. Taciturnity, as a national character, im- 
plies unſociableneſs. AaisrorrE in his Politics, book 2. chap. 9. ſays that the 
Gals are the only waren nation who are negligent of women. 


their 
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their frequent commerce more dangerous, and tiles their | 
mutual paſſion. This makes parents and huſbands more jea- 


lous and reſerved j which ftill farther inflames the paſſion. Not 
to mention, that as women ripen fooner in the ſouthern regions, 


*tis neceſſary to obſerve greater jealouſy and care in their educa- 


1 


tion; it being evident, that a girl of twelve cannot poſſeſs 


equal diſcretion to govern this pafſion, with one, who Ty not 


its viglenge. till ſhe be. ſeventeen. or eighteen. 


Perhaps too, the fact is falſe, Hit nature has, either from 
moral or phyſical cauſes, diſtributed theſe different inclinations 
to the different climates. The ancient GRE Eks, though born 
in a warm climate, ſeem to have been much addicted to the 
bottle; nor were their parties of pleaſure any thing but 
matches of drinking among the men, who paſſed their time 
altogether apart from the fair ſex. Yet when ALEXANDER 

led the Gn EE ks into PERSIA, a fhll more ſouthern climate, 
they multiplied their debauches of this kind, in imitation of the 
PERSIAN manners *. So: honourable was the character of a . 
drunkard among the PERSTIANs, that Cy Rus the younger, ſo- 
liciting the ſober LacEDEMONIANS for ſuccour againſt his bro- 
ther ARTAXERX ES, claims it chiefly on account of his ſuperior / 
endowments, as more valorous, more bountiful,” and a better 


drinker T.  Darivs HYysTASPES made it be inſcribed on his 


tomb- ſtone, among his other virtues and princely qualities, that 
no one could bear a greater quantity of liquor. You may ob- 


tain ay thing of the NEGROES by offering them ſtrong drink; 


® BABYTLOAII maxime in vinum, & gu . fequuntur, effufe ſunt. Quer. N 


Cur. Lib. 5. Cap: 1. 
+ PLuT. Symp, Lib. 1, Quzſt, 4. , 
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and may 7" prevail: 1 them to el, not only their parents, 
but their wives and miſtreſſes, for a caſk of brandy. In 
FRANCE and ITALY few drink pure wine, except in the great- | 
eſt heats of ſummer ; and indeed, it is then almoſt as neceſſary, 
in order to recruit the ſpirits, evaporated by heat, as it is in 
SWEDEN, during the winter, in order to warm the bodies con- 
gealed by the rigour of the ſeaſon. 5 


If jealouſy be ET as ; proof of an amorous diſpoſition, 
no people were more jealous than the MuscovirEs, before 
their. communication with EUROPE had ſomewhat altered their 
manners in this particular. | 


But 10 Ds the fact true, that nature, by phyſical prin- 
ciples, has regularly diftributed theſe two paſſions, the one to 
the northern, the other to the ſouthern regions; we can only 

infer, that the climate may affect the groſſer and more bodily 
organs of our frame; not that it can work upon thoſe finer 
organs, on which the operations of the mind and underſtanding 

depend. And this is agreeable to the analogy of nature. T he ' 
races of animals never degenerate when carefully tended ; and 

horſes, in particular, always ſhow their blood in their ſhape, 

ſpirit and ſwiftneſs: But a coxcomb may beget a philoſopher; N 
as a man of virtue may leave a worthleſs progeny. 


I ſhall ud this ſubject with ai: that though the 
paſſion for liquor be much more brutal and debaſing than love, 
which, when properly managed, is the ſource of all politeneſs 
and refinement; yet this gives not ſo great an advantage to 
the ſouthern climates, as we may be apt, at firſt light, to ima- 


gine. 
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gine. When love goes beyond a certain pitch, it renders men 
jealous, and cuts off the free intercourſe between the ſexes, 
on which the politeneſs of a nation will commonly much de- 


pend. And if we would ſubtilize and refine upon this point 


we might obſerve, that nations, in very temperate climates, 
ſtand the faireſt chance for all ſorts of improvement ; their 
blood not being ſo much inflamed as to render them jealous, 
and yet being warm enough to make them ſet a due value on 
the charms and endowments of the fair ſex. 
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1 T ſeems an unaccountable pleaſure, which the ſpectators of 
1 a well wrote tragedy receive from ſorrow, terror, anxiety, 
and other paſſions, which are in themſelves diſagreeable and 
uneaſy. The more they are touched and affected, the more are 
they delighted with the ſpectacle; and as ſoon as the uneaſy 
- paſſions ceaſe to operate, the piece is at an end. One ſcene of 
full joy and contentment and ſecurity is the utmoſt, that any 
compoſition of this kind can bear; and it is ſure always to be 
the concluding one. If in the texture of the piece, there be 
interwoven any ſcenes of ſatisfaction, they afford only faint 
gleams of pleaſure, which are thrown in by way of variety, 
and in order to plunge the actors into. deeper diſtreſs, by means 
of that contraſt and diſappointment. The whole art of the 
poet is employed, in rouzing and ſupporting the compaſſion 
and indignation, the anxiety and reſentment of his audience. 

They are pleaſed in proportion as they are afflited, and never 
are ſo happy as when they employ tears, ſobs, and cries to give 
vent to their ſorrow, and relieve their heart, ſwoln with the 
tendereſt ſympathy and compaſſion. 


The few critics, Who have had ſome tincture of philoſophy, 
have remarked this ſingular phænomenon, and have endeavour- 
ed to account for it. | 


Tabbe 
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Labbe Duos, in his reflections on poetry and painting, 
aſſerts, that nothing is in general ſo diſagreeable to the mind as 
the languid, liftleſs ſtate of indolence, into which it falls upon 
the removal of every paſſion and occupation. To get rid of 


this painful ſituation, it ſeeks every amuſement and purſuit; 


buſineſs, gaming, ſhews, executions z whatever will rouze the 


paſſions, and take its attention from itſelf. No matter what : 


the paſſion is: Let it be diſagreeable, afflicting, melancholy, 
diſordered; it is ſtill better than that inſipid lan ey which 
A from perfect trabquillity and repoſe. 


It is impoflble not to hn this account, as being, at leaſt, 


in part ſatisfactory. You may obſerve, when there are ſeveral 


tables of gaming, that all the company run to thoſe, where the 
= deepeſt play is, even though they find not there the beſt players. 
The view, or at leaſt, imagination of high paſſions, ariſing 


from great lofs or gain, affects the ſpectators by ſympathy, 


gives them ſome touches of the ſame paſſions, and ſerves them 


for a momentary entertainment. It makes the time paſs the 
eafter with" them, and is ſome relief to that oppreſſion, under 


which men commonly labour, when left e, to their own 
thonghts and meditations. 


We find; that common lyars always magnify, in their narra- 
tions; all. kinds- of danger, pain, diſtreſs, ſickneſs, deaths, 


murders, and eruelties; as well as joy, beauty, mirth, and 


magnificence. It is an abſurd ſecret, which they have for 
pleaſing their company, fixing their attention, and attaching 
them to ſuch marvellous relations, by the paſſions and —_—_— 
which they excite, 
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There is, however, a difficulty of applying to the preſent | 


ſubject, in its full extent, this ſolution, however [ingenious 
and ſatisfactory it may appear. It is certain, that the ſame ob- 
ject of diſtreſs, which pleaſes in a tragedy, were it really ſet 


before us, would give the moſt unfeigned uneaſineſs; though it 


be then the moſt effectual cure of languor and indolence. 


Monſieur FONTENELLE ſeems to have been ſenſible of this 
difficulty; and accordingly attempts another ſolution of the 
phænomenon; at leaſt makes ſome addition to the theory above 


mentioned. * 


6 Pleaſure and pain,” ſays he, © which are two ſentiments 


« ſo different in themſelves, differ not-ſo much in their cauſe. 


„from the inſtance of tickling, it appears, that the movement 


x of pleaſure puſhed a little too far, becomes pain; and that the 
movement of pain, a little moderated, becomes pleaſure. 


2 Hence it proceeds, that there is ſuch a thing as a ſorrow, ſoft 
« and agreeable : It is a pain weakened and diminiſhed. The 


© heart likes naturally to be moved and affected. Melancholy 


objects ſuit it, and even diſaſtrous and ſorrowful, provided 
they are ſoftened by ſome circumſtance. It is certain, that 


{© on the theatre, the repreſentation has almoſt the effect of 


reality; but yet it has not altogether that effect. However 


ve may be hurried away by the ſpectacle; whatever dominion | 


the ſenſes and imagination may uſurp over the reaſon, there ſtill 


« lurks at the bottom a certain idea of falſehood in the whole 


of what we ſee. This idea, though weak and diſguiſed, ſuf- 


« fices to diminiſh the pain | which we ſuffer from the misfor- 


tunes of thoſe whom we love, and to reduce that affliction 


« to ſuch a pitch as converts it into a pleaſure, We weep for 


T Reſlections ſur la poetique, 5 / | 1 
| 8 | « the 
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« the misfortune | of a hero, to whom we are attached. In the | 
« ſame inſtant we comfort ourſelves, by reflecting, that it is 
« nothing but a fiction: And it is preciſely that mixture of 
« ſentiments, which compoſes an agreeable ſorrow, and tears 
* that delight us. But as that affliction, which is cauſed by 


<« exterior and ſenſible objects, is ſtronger than the conſolation 


which ariſes from an internal reflection, they are the effects 


« and ſymptoms of ſorrow, . e to prevail in the « com- 
6 © poſition.” OLA 


This ſolution ſeems juſt and convincing ; ; but perhaps it wants 
ſtill ſome addition, to make 1 it anſwer fully the phænomenon, 
which we here examine. All the paſſions, excited by elo- 
quence, are agreeable in the higheſt degree, as well as thoſe 


which are moved by painting and the theatre. The epilogues 


of CicERO are, on this account chiefly, the delight of every 
reader of taſte; and it is difficult to read ſome of them without 


the deepeſt ſympathy and ſorrow. His merit as an orator, no 


doubt, depends much on his ſucceſs in this particular. When 
he had raiſed tears in his judges and all his audience, they were 
then the moſt highly delighted, and expreſſed the greateſt ſatis- 
faction with the pleader. The pathetic deſcription of the but- 


chery made by VERREs of the SICILIAN captains is a maſter- 


piece of this kind: But I believe none will affirm, that the 
being preſent at a melancholy ſcene of that nature would afford 
any entertainment. Neither is the ſorrow here ſoftened by 


fiction: For the audience were convinced of the reality of every 
circumſtance. - What is it then, which in this caſe raiſes a plea- 


ſure from the boſom of uneaſineſs, ſo to ſpeak; and a pleaſure, 


which ſtill retains all the features and outward ſymptoms of 
diſtreſs and ſorrow ? | 


I anſwer: 
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| lute calmneſs and indifference, would reliſh none of thoſe beau- 


predominant emotions, ſeize the whole mind, and convert the 
former into. themſelves, or at leaſt, tincture them ſo ſtrongly - 


on the whole a ſtrong movement, which 1 18 altogether delightful. . 


I lieb! : This extraordinary effect proceeds Som that very 
eloquence, with which the melancholy ſcene is repreſented... 
The genius required to paint objects in a lively manner, the art 


employed in collecting all the Pathetic circurnſtances,'the judg- . | 


ment diſplayed in diſpoſing them ; the exerciſe, 1 ſay, of theſe - 
noble talents, together with the foree of expreſſion, and W 
of oratorial numbers, diffuſe the higheſt ſatisfaction on the au- 
dience, and excite the moſt delightful movements. By this 
means, the uneaſineſs of the melancholy paſſions is not only 

overpowered and effaeed by ſomething ſtronger of an oppoſite 
kind; but the whole movement of thoſe paſſions is converted 
into pleaſure, and ſwells the delight which the eloquence raiſes 
in us. The ſame force of oratory; employed on an unintereſt- 
ing ſubject, would not pleaſe half fo much; or rather Would 
appear altogether ridiculous; and the mind, being left in abſo- 


ties of imagination or expreſſion, which, if joined to paſſion, 
give it ſuch exquiſite entertainment. The impulſe or vehemence - 


ariſing from ſorrow, compaſſion, indignation, receives a new 
direction from the ſentiments of beauty. The latter, being the 


as totally to alter their nature: And the ſoul, being, at the 
ſame time, rouzed by paſſion, and charmed by eloquence, feels 


- The ſame principle takes place in tragedy ; with this addition, 
that tragedy is an imitation, and imitation is always of itſelf 
agreeable. This circumſtance ſerves {till farther to ſmooth the 
motions of paſſion, and convert the whole feeling into one 
uniform and ſtrong enjoyment, Objects of the greateſt terror 


* 


and 
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and diſtreſs pleaſe in painting, and pleaſe more than the moſt - 
beautiful objects, that appear calm and indifferent 7. The 
affection rouzing the mind, excites a large ſtock of ſpirit and 
vehemence; which is all transformed into pleaſure by the force 
of the prevailing movement. It is thus the fiction of tragedy 
ſoftens the paſſion, by an infuſion of a new feeling, not merely 
by weakening or diminiſhing the ſorrow. Vou may by degrees 
weaken a real ſorrow, till it totally diſappears; yet in none of 
its gradations will it ever give pleaſure; except, perhaps, by 


accident, to a man ſunk under lethargic indolence, whom it 
rouzes from chat languid ſtate. 


70 S this ces: it will be ſufficient to produce es 
inſtances, where the ſubordinate movement is converted into 
the predominant, and gives force to it, though of a different, 
. and even ſometimes though of a contrary nature. 


. naturally rouzes che mind, and attracts our atten⸗ 
tion; and the movements, which it cauſes, are always converted 


into any paſſion, belonging to the object, and join their force 
to it. Whether an event excites joy or ſorrow, pride or ſhame, 
anger or good will, it is ſure to produce a ſtronger affection, 
when new or unuſual. And though novelty of itſelf be agree- 
able, it enforces the painful, as well as ee paſſions. 


+ Painters Wa no ſeruple of repreſenting diſtreſs md ſorrow as well as any other 
paſſion : Eut they ſeem not to dwell fo much on theſe melancholy affections as the 
poets, who, though they copy every emotion of the human breaſt, yet paſs very 
quickly over the agreeable ſentiments, A painter repreſents only one inftant ; and if 
that be paſſionate enough, it is ſure to affect and delight the ſpectator: But nothing can 
furniſh to the poet a variety of ſcenes and incidents and ſentiments, except diſtreſs, 
terror, or anxiety. Compleat joy and ſatisfaction 1 is attended with ſecurity, and leaves 
no farther room for action. 


„ c . 
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Had you any in adde to move a e . by the 
K of any event, the beſt method of increaſing its effect 


would be artfully to delay informing him of it, and firſt excite 
his curioſity and impatience before you let him into the ſecret. 
"This is the artifice practiſed by Ixco in the famous fcene of 
SHAKESPEARE; and every ſpectator is ſenſible, that OTHEL= 
L o's jealouſy acquires additional force from his preceding im- 


patience, and that the ſubordinate W 18 ae readily mt. 
formed into the predominant. n 
Difficulties increaſe ons of every kind ; ; and by rouſing 
our attention, and exciting our active powers, they produce an 
emotion, which nouriſhes the prevailing affection. | 


Parents commonly love that child moſt, whoſe n infirm 
frame of body has occaſioned them the greateſt pains, trouble, 


and anxiety, in rearing him. The agreeable ſentiment of affec= 


tion here acquires force from ſentiments of uneaſineſa. 


Nothing endears ſo much a friend as ſorrow for his death, 
The _icalure of his company has not ſo powerful an influence. 


£ Jealouly 18 a Sause paſſion; yet, without fome ſhare of it, 
the agreeable affection of love has difficulty to ſubſiſt in its full 
force and violence. Abſence is alſo a great ſouree of complaint 


amongſt lovers, and gives them the greateſt uneaſineſs: Yet 


nothing is more favourable to their mutual paſſion than ſhort 
intervals of that kind. And if long intervals be pernicious, it 
18 only becauſe, through time, men are accuſtomed to them, and 


they ceaſe to give uneaſineſs. Jealouſy and abſence in love com- 
pole the dolce piccante of the ITALIANS, which they ſuppoſe 


ſo eſſential to all pleaſure. 
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There is A be obſervation of the elder Pl. INY, which Mluf- 
trates the principle here inſiſted on. Z is very remarkable, ſays 
he, that the loft works of celebrated artifts, which they left im- 
perfect, are ahways the moſt prized, fuch as the Ix IS of Ar15- 
'TIDES, the TYNDARIDES of Nicomacnvs, the ME pz a of 
TIMOMAckHus, and the VENus of APELLES. Theſe are valued 
even above their fini iſhed productions. Ihe broken Iineaments of 

the piece, and the half formed idea of the painter are carefully 
 fugied; and our very grief for that curious hand, which had 
been Popped by death, is an additional mncreaſe to our plegfure f. 


3 inſtances (and many more might be collected) are "MY 

ficient to afford us ſome inſight i into the analogy of nature, and 

to ſhow us, that the pleafure, which poets, orators, and mu- 

ſicians give us, by exciting grief, ſorrow, indignation, com- 
paſſion, is not ſo extraordinary nor paradoxical, as it may at 
firſt ſight appear. The force of imagination, the energy of 
expreſſion, the power of numbers, the charms of imitation; 
all theſe are naturally, of themſelves, delightful to the mind: 
And when the object preſented lays alſo hold of ſome affection, 
the pleaſure fill riſes upon us, by the converſion of this ſubor- : 
dinate movement into that which is predominant. The paſſion, . 
though, perhaps, naturally, and when excited by the {nple 
appearance of a real object, it may be painful; yet is 10 ſmoothed, 
and ſoftened, and mollified, when raiſed by the finer arts, that 
it affords the higheſt entertainment. 


I Hud vero perquam rarum ac memoria dignum, etiam ſuprema- opera.artifi-. 

cum, imperfectaſque tabulas, ſicut, Id IN AkISTIDis, TxrNDARAIDAS Niconaeni, | 
Mepeam IM Mac, & quam diximus Vi NtReM APELLIS, in majori admiratione 
eſſe quam perfecta. Quippe in iis lineamenta reliqua, ipſæque cogitationes artificum, 
ſpectantur, atque in lenocinio commendationis Acer eſt manus, cum id ageret, ex 
— — Lib. xxxv. cap. 11. 
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To edifirm this realbriing; we may obſerve, that if the! move 
ments of the imagination be not predominant above thoſe of 


the paſſion, a contrary effect follows; and the former, being 


now ſubordinate, is converted into the latter, and ſtill farther 
increaſes the pain and affliction of the ſufferer. | 


Who could ever think of it as a good expedient for comfort- 
ing an afflicted parent, to exaggerate, with all the force of 


oratory, the irreparable loſs, which he has met with by the 
death of a favourite child? The more power of imagination 
and expreſſion you here employ, the more FOU increaſe. his deſ- 


Po and afthQtion. 


The ſhame, confuſion, and terror of VERRES, no ge 
roſe in proportion to the noble eloquence and vehemence. of 


| Cr CERO : So alſo did his pain and uneaſineſs. Theſe former 


paſſions were too ftrong for the pleaſure ariſing from the beau- 
ties of elocution; and operated, though from the fame prin- 
ciple, yet in a contrary manner, to the e compaſſion, 


and indignation of the audience. 


Lord CLARENDON, when he approaches the cataſtrophe of 
the royal party, ſuppoſes, that his narration muſt then become 


infinitely diſagreeable ; and he hurries over the king's death, 
without giving us one circumſtance of it. He conſiders it as 


too horrid a ſcene to be contemplated with any ſatisfaction, or 
even without the utmoſt pain and averſion. He himſelf, as well 
as the readers of that age, were too deeply concerned in the 


events, and felt a pain from ſubjects, which an hiſtorian and a 


reader of another age would regard as the moſt pathetic and moſt 


intereſting, and, by conſequence, the moſt agreeable. 
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ſoften into pleaſure; and the greateſt energy of expreſſion, be- 
ſtowed on deſcriptions of that nature, ſerves only to augment 


our uneaſineſs. Such is that action, repreſented in the Ambitious 
Step-mother, where a venerable old man, raiſed to the height 


bn fury and deſpair, ruſhes againſt a pillar, and ſtriking his head 
upon it, beſmears it all over with mingled brains and gore. 
The ENGLISH theatre abounds too much with ſuch images. 


= Even the common ſentiments of compaſſion require to be 
ſoftened by ſome agreeable affection, in order to give a thorough 


ſatisfaction to the audience. The mere ſuffering of plaintive 


virtue, under the triumphant tyranny and oppreſſion of vice, 


forms a diſagreeable ſpectacle, and is carefully avoided by all 


maſters of the drama. In order to diſmiſs the audience with 
intire ſatisfaction and contentment, the virtue muſt either con- 


vert itſelf into a noble courageous deſpair, or the vice receive 


its proper puniſhment. | 


Moſt painters appear in this light to ws been very unhappy 
in their ſubjects. As they wrought much for churches and 
convents, they have chiefly repreſented ſuch horrible ſubjects 
as crucifixions and martyrdoms, where nothing appears but 
tortures, wounds, executions, and paſſive ſuffering, without 
any action or affection. When they turned their pencil from 
this ghaſtly mythology, they had recourſe commonly to Ov1D, 


whoſe fictions, though paſſionate and agreeable, 5 are ſcarce na- 


tural or probable enough for e. 


The ſame inverſion-of that principle, which is here inſiſted 
on, diſplays itſelf in common lite, as in the effects of oratory 


and 
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An action, repreſented, in tragedy, may be too bloody and 
"atrocious. It may excite ſuch movements of horror as will not L 
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and poetry. Raiſe Þ the ſubordinate paſſion that it becomes 
the predominant, it ſwallows up that affection, which it be- 
fore nouriſhed and increaſed. Too much jealouſy extinguiſhes 
love: Too much difficulty renders us indifferent: Too much 
ſickneſs and infirmity at a ſelfiſh and unkind parent. 


What ſo diſagreeable as the diſmal, elooiny; diſaſtrous 
ſtories, with which melancholy people entertain their compa- 
nions? The uneaſy paſſion, being there raiſed alone, unac- 
G companied with any ſpirit, genius, or eloquence, conveys 2 
pure uneaſineſs, and is attended with nothing that can ſoften 
it into pleaſure or ſalisfaction. * 


4 
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E S S A V XXIII. 
OF THE STANDARD oF TASTE. 


HE. great variety of Taſtes, as well as of opinions, 
which prevail in the world, is too obvious not to have 
fallen under every one's obſervation. Men of the moſt confined 
knowlege are able to remark a difference of taſte in the narrow 
circle of their acquaintance, even where the perſons have been 
educated under the ſame government, and have early imbibed 
the ſame prejudices. - But thoſe who can enlarge their view to 
contemplate diſtant nations and remote ages, are ftill more ſur- 
prized at the great inconſiſtence and contrariety, We are apt 
to call barbarout whatever departs widely from our own taſte 
and apprehenſion: But ſoon find the epithet of reproach retorted 
on us. And the higheſt arrogance and ſelf-conceit is at laſt 
ſtartled, on obſerving an equal aſſurance on all hides, and ſcruples, 
amidſt ſuch a conteſt of ſentiments, to pronounce 8 in 
its own favour. | | 


As this variety of taſte is obvious to the moſt careleſs enquirer ; | 
ſo will it be found, on examination, to be ſtill greater in reality 
than in appearance. The ſentiments of men often differ with 
regard to beauty and deformity of all kinds, even while their 
general diſcourſe is the ſame. There are certain terms in every 

. | language, 
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Tanguage, which pe blame, and here projſe; fa ann ö * 
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4 them. Fry VOICE 18 ey in e — pro- 


Priety, ſimplicity, ſpirit in writing; and in blaming fuſtian, 
affectation,, coldneſs, and a- falſe brillianey: But when critics 


come to particulars, this ſeeming 1 unanimity vaniſhes ; and i it 18 
found, that they had affixed a very different meaning to their 


expreſſions; | In all matters of opinion and ſcience, the caſe ; 18 
oppoſite: The difference among men is there oftner found to 
lie in generals than in particulars; and to be leſs in reality 


than in appearance. An explication of the terms commonly 


ends the controverſy ; and the diſputants are ſurprized to find, 
that they had been mee while at bottom Gs FOE 


in their Judgment. 


Thoſe who Find morality on ſentiment, more than on rea- 


| fon, are inclined to comprehend ethics under the former obſer- 


vation, and to ſuppoſe, that in all queſtions, which regard con- 
duct and manners, the difference among men is really greater 


than at firſt ſight it appears. It is indeed obvious, that writers 


of all nations and all ages concur in applauding juſtice, huma- 
nity, magnanimity, prudence, veracity; and in blaming the 
oppoſite qualities. Even poets and other authors, whoſe: com- 
politions are chiefly calculated to pleaſe the imagination, are 
yet found, from How ER down to FENELON, to inculcate the 


fame moral precepts, and to beſtow their applauſe and blame 


on the ſame virtues and vices. This great unanimity is uſually 
aſcribed to the influence of plain reaſon; which, in all theſe = 
caſes, maintains ſimilar ſentiments in all men, and prevents 
thoſe controverſies, to which the abſtract ſciences are ſo much 


expoled. 
5 mmm 


LY 


by - 


admitted as ſatisfactory: But it muſt alſo be allowed that ſome 


part of the ſeeming harmony in morals may be accounted for | 


from thevery nature of language: The word, virtue, with its 
equivalent in every tongue, implies praiſe; as that of vice 
does blame: Arid no one, without the moſt obvious and groſſeſt 
impropriety, could affix reproach to a term, which in general 
uſe is underſtood ; in a good ſenſe; of beſtow applauſe, where 


the idiom requires diſapprobation: How ER's general precepts; | 


where he delivers any ſuch, will never be cotitroverted ; but! it 


18 very obvious, that when he draws particular pictures of 1 man- 


ners, and repreſents heroiſm 1 in ACHILLES and prudence i in 
UL ysSEs, he intermixes a much greater degree of ferocity in 


the former, arid of cunning and fraud in the latter, than FE- 
NELON would admit of, The ſage ULYsSEs in the Greek 
| poet ſeems to delight in lies and fictions, and often employs | 
them without any neceſſity or even advantage: : But his more 


ſerupulous ſon in the FRENCH epic writer expoſes himſelf to 


the moſt imminent perils, rather 2 N from the exacteſt 


Ie of truth and veracity. | 


* 


The en 01 followers of the Ati cOR A N x inſf vety 1 
on the excellent moral | precepts, which are interſperſed through- 


vut that wild performance. But it is to be ſuppoſed, that the 
ARABIC words; which correſpond to the ENGLISH, equity, 


juſtice, temperance, meekneſs, charity, were ſuch as, from the 
eonftant uſe of that tongue, muſt always be taken in a good 
ſenſe; and it would have argued the greateſt ignorance, not of 


tnorals, but of language, to Have mentioned them with any 
epithets, beſides thoſe of applauſe and approbation. But would 


1 know, whether che — * had — attained a. 


Vor- L. + * | - Juſt 


n 80 „ far 2s the n is real, the account it may "2 , 
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juſt ſentiment of morals? Let us attend to his narration; nn 
we ſhall ſoon find, that he beſtows praiſe on fuch inſtances of 
treachery, inhumanity, cruelty, revenge, bigotry, as are ut- 
terly incompatible with . crvilized ſociety. No ſteady. rule of 
right ſeems there to be attended to; and every action is. blamed 
or praiſed, fo far only as it i8 beneficial or hurtful to. the true 
believers. 


** 


The merit of delivering true general precepts in ethics is in- 
deed very ſmall. Whoever recommends any moral virtnes; , , 
really does no more than is implied in the terms themſdves. E 
The people, who invented the word charity, and uſed it in a 
good ſenſe, inculcated more clearly and much more efficaciouſly, T 


the precept, be charitable, than any pretended legiſlator or pro- 
phet, who ſhould inſert ſuch a maxim in his writings. Of al 


expreſſions, thoſe, which, together with their other meaning, 


imply a degree either of blame or approbation, are the leaſt liable 
to be perverted or miſtaken, 


* * 


It is natural for us to ſeck a Standard of Tae, W a WOT by 5 
which the various ſentiments of men. may be reconciled ; or at 
leaſt, a deciſion afforded, confirming 0 one. : ſentiment, and con- 
demning another. | 


There is a Wee of hilar, WiEPY cuts off all honey of 1 
ſueceſs in ſuch an attempt, and repreſents the impoſſibility of 
ever attaining any ſtandard of taſte. The difference, it is ſaid, 
is very wide between judgment and ſentiment. All ſentiment 
is right; becauſe ſentiment has a reference to nothing beyond 
itſelf, and is always real, wherever a man is conſcious of it. 
But all determinations of the underſtanding are not right; be- 
cauſe they have a reference to lomething beyond eee to 
6 5 Nit, 
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| wit} real matter of fa; 1 and are not always conformable 40 that” 
ftandard. Among a thouſand different opinions which different 
men may entertain of the ſame ſubject, there is one, and but 
one, chat is juſt and true; and the only difficulty is to fix and 
aſcertain it. On the contrary, a thoufand different ſentiments, 
excited by the ſame object, are all right: Becauſe no ſentiment 
| repreſents what is really in the object. It only marks a certaixũ 
conformity or relation between the object and the organs or fa- 
 culties of the mind; and if that conformity did not really exiſt, 
the ſentiment could never poſſibly have a being. Beauty is no 
quality in things themſelves: It exiſts merely in the mind which 
contemplates them; and eacll mind perceives a different beau- 
ty, One perſon may even perceive deformity, where another 
is ſenſible of beauty; and every individual ought to acquieſce 
in his own ſentiment, without pretending. to regulate thoſe of 
others. To ſeek the real beauty, or real deformity 1 is as fruit- 
leſs an enquiry, as to pretend to aſcertain the real ſweet or real a 
bitter. According to the diſpoſition of che organs, the ſame 
object may be both ſweet and bitter; and the proverb has juſtly 
determined it to be fruitleſs to diſpute concerning taſtes. It 
is very natural, and even quite neceſſary, to extend this axiom 
to mental, as well as bodily taſte ; and thus common ſenſe, 
| which is fo often at variance with philoſophy, eſpecially with 
the ſceptical kind, is found, in one inſtance at leafl, to agree in 
pronouncing - the fame deciſion. SOS RT e 
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- But though: this axiom, by oafſing into a ! ſeems to 
have attained the ſanction of common ſenſe; there is certainly 
a ſpecies of common ſenſe which oppoſes it, or at leaſt ſerves to 
modify and reſtrain it, + Whoever would aſſert an equality of 
-genius and elegance between Oc LAX and MILTON, or BUN- 
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van and Abpisox, would be thought: to defend no 3 "Y 
extravagance, than if he had maintained a molehill to be ag | 
high as TENERIFFE, or a pond as extenſive as the ocean. 
Though there may be found perſons, who give the preference 
to the former authors; no one pays attention to ſuch a-taſte; 
and we pronounce without ſcruple the ſentiment of theſe pre- 
tended critics to be abſurd and ridiculous. The principle of the 
natural equality of taſtes is then totally forgot: and while we 
admit of it on ſome occaſions, where the object s ſeem Near an 
equality, it appears an extravagant paradox, ox . pal- 


pable abſurdity, where ieee ſo diroponionel are co NParec 
W 08 | 


* 


It is evident, that none of the rules of compoſition are fixed 
by reaſonings a priori, or can be deemed abftra&t concluſions of 
the underſtanding, from comparing thoſe habitudes and rela- 
tions of ideas, which are eternal and immutable. Their foun- 
dation 1 is the ſame with that of all the Practical ſciences, expe- 
rience; nor are they any thing but general obſervations, con- 
cerning what has been univerſally found to pleaſe in all countries 
and in all ages. Many of the beauties of poetry and even of 
eloquence are founded on falſchood and fiction, on hyperboles, 
metaphors, and an abuſe or perverſion of expreſſions from their 
natural meaning. Io check the ſallies of the imagination, and 
to reduce every expreſſion to geometrical truth and exactneſs, 
would be the moſt contrary to the laws of criticiſm; becauſe it 
would produce .a work, Which, by uniyerſal experience, has 
been found the moſt inſipid and diſagreeable. But though poetry 
can never ſubmit to exact truth, it muſt be conſined by rules of 
art, diſcovered to the author either by genius or obſervation. 
IH ame negligent or igegular writers have Picaied, they have 
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not pleaſed by cheir tranſgreſſions of rule or order, but in ſpite 

of cheſe tranſgreſſions: They have Polleſſed other beauties, 
which were conformable to juſt criticiſm ;-and the force of theſe 

beauties: bas been able to overpower cenſure, and give the mind 
a ſatisfaction ſuperior to the diſguſt ariſing from the blemiſhes. 

Ak los ro pleaſes; but not by his monſtrous and improbable 
fictions,. by his bizarre mixture of the ſerious and comic ſtyles, 
by the want of coherence in his ſtories, or by the continual in- 
terruptions of his narration. - He charms by the force and clear 
neſs of his expreſſion, by the readineſs and variety of his inven- 
tions, and by his natural pictures of the paſſions, eſpecially 
thoſe of the gay and amorous kind: And however his faults 
may diminiſh our ſatisfaction, they are not able entirely to de- 
ſtroy it. Did our pleaſure really ariſe from thoſe parts of his 
poem, which we denominate faults, this would be no objecs- 
tion to criticiſm in general: It would only be an objection to 
_ thole particular rules of criticiſm, which would eſtabliſh ſuch 

: circumſtances to be faults, and would repreſent them as Univer-- 

ally! blameable. If they are found to pleaſe, they cannot be 

faults ; ; let the pleaſure, which they 1228 5 be ever fo unex- 
pedted a and unaccountable. 


2 


But though all. the OG rules of art are founded PPE on 
experience and on the obſervation of the common ſentiments of 
human nature, we muſt not imagine, that, on every occaſion, 
the feelings of men will be conformable to theſe rules. Thoſe | 
finer emotions of the mind are of a very tender and delicate na- 
ture, and require the concurrence of many favourable. circum- 
ſtances to make them play with facility and exactneſs, accord- 


* to {hear general and eſtabliſhed principles. The leaſt. ex- 
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. 8 8 A ; XXIII. 
| lr, diſturbs their nition,” and Se the operation pe 
whole machine. When we would make an experiment of this 


nature, and would try the force of any beauty or deformity, 
we muſt chooſe with care a proper time and place, and bring 


— 


the fancy to a ſuitable ſituation and diſpoſition. A perfect 


ſerenity of mind, a recollection of thought, a due attention 
to the object; if any of theſe circumſtances be wanting, our 


experiment will be: fallacious, and we ſhall be unable to judge 
of the catholic and univerſal beauty. The relation, which na- 
ture has placed between the form and the ſentiment, will at 
leaſt · be more obſcure; and it will require greater accuracy to 
trace and diſcern it. We ſhall be able to aſcertain its influence 
not ſo mueh from the operation of each particular beauty, as 
from the- durable admiration, which attends. thoſe works, that 
have ſurvived all the caprices of mode and faſhion, all. the mit- 


takes of ene . 


The fame Hons, who. Plate at ATHENS and ROME two 5 
thouſand years, ago, is fill admired at Pa RIS and. at LoxDoN. 


Al the changes of climate, % government, religion, and lan- 


guage, have not been able to obſcure bis glory. Authority or 
prejudice may give a temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator; 


but Kis reputation will never be durable or general. When 
his compoſitions are examined by .poſterity-or by foreigners, 
the enchantment is diſſipated, and his faults appear in their 
true colours. On the contrary, a real genius, the longer his 
works endure, and the more wide they are ſpread, the more 

ſincere is the admiration which he- meets with, Envy and jea- 


louſy have too much place in a narrow circle; and even fami- 


lar acquaintance with his perſon may diminiſh the applauſe 
due to bis performances: But when theſe obſtructions are re- 


a be moved, 
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| mired, the beauties, which are naturally fitted to EXCIte-agree- - 
able. ſentiments, immediately diſplay their energy: 5 and while 


7 the world endures, they maintain their authority c over the minds i 
of 1 men. 


It Pers a that amidſt al the vuist) and caprice off 
Lins there are certain general principles of approbation or 
blame, whoſe influence a careful eye may trace in all opera- 
tions of the mind. Some particular forms or qualities, from 
the original ſtructure of the internal fabric, are calculated to 
pleaſe, and others to diſpleaſe ; and if they fail of their effect in 
any particular inſtance, it is from ſome apparent defect or im 
perfection i in the organ. A man in a fever would not inſiſt on 
his palate as able to decide concerning flavours; nor would « one, 
affected with the jaundice, pretend to give a verdict with re- 
gard to colours. In each creature, there is a ſound and a de- 
fective ſtate; and the former alone can be ſuppoſed ta afford us 
a true ſtandard of taſte and ſentiment. If in the ſound ſtate of 
the organs, there be an entire or. a conſiderable uniformity of 
ſentiment among men, we may thence derive an idea of the 
perfect beauty; in like manner as the appearance of objects in 
day-light to the eye of a man in health is denominated their 


true and. real colour, even while colour 3 18 allowed to be merely 2 
A phantaſm of the ſenſes... „ e 


* 6 1 f : We 10 


Many and frequent are che defeltorin the a organs, 
which prevent or weaken the influence of - thoſe general prin- 
ciples, on which depends our ſentiment of beauty or deformity. 
Though ſome objects, by the ſtructure of the mind, be natu- 
rally calculated to give pleaſure, it is not to be expected, that 
in eee individual the a will be enn felt, Particular 
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nation the proper ſentiment and perception. 
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incidents and ſituations other; which” eicher throw a a galt b. 


on the objects, or hinder the true from conveying to the ol 
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would reduce every kind of taſte or ſentiment to 1ts ſtandard. 


But as our intention in this diſſertation is to mingle ſome light 


of the underſtanding with the feelings of ſentiment, it will be 


| proper to give a more accurate definition of delicacy, than has 


hitherto been attempted. . And not to draw our philoſophy 
from too profound a ſource, we ſhall have recourſe. to a noted 


ſtory in Dod QUIXQTE. oh i 


Tis wich good reaſon, ſays SAXCHO to the ſquire with the 
great noſe, that I pretend to have a judgment in wine: This is 
a quality hereditary in our family, Two of my kinſmen were 


once called to give their opinion of a hogſhead, which was ſup- 
poſed to be excellent, being old and of a good vintage. One of 
them taſtes it; conſiders it, and after mature reflection pro- 


nounces the wine to be good, were it not for a ſinall taſte of 


leather, which he perceived in it. The other,” after uſing the 
fame precautions, gives alſo his verdict in favour of the wine; 
but with the reſerve of a taſte of iron, which he 
diſtinguiſh. You cannot imagine how much they were both ridi- 
culed for their judgment. But who laughed in the end? On 


emptying the hogſhead, there was found at the bottom, an old 
key with a leathern thong tied to it. 


could eafily 
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One obvious cauſe, why many feel not the proper ſentiment 5 
of beauty, 18 the want of that delicacy of imagination, which 
18 requiſite to convey a ſenſibility of thoſe finer emotions. This | 
delicacy every one pretends to: Every one talks of it; and l 
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eren. in Objects, but belong entirely to the ſentiment; inter- 
nal or eternal; it muſt be allowed, that there are certain qua- 
'lities in objects, Which are fitted f by nature to produce thoſe : Par- 
ticular feelings. Now as theſe qualities nay be found 1 in a 


ſtilall degree or may be mixed and confounded * with each other, 


it often kappen, that tlie taſte 1s not affected with ſüch minute 
| qualities, or is flot able to alia all the particular flavours, 
amidſt the Vier, ih Wich they Are Preſe 


6rgatis Are 10 fine, as to allow 1 5 g to eee pe t them; and at 
the fame the fo exact as to Feeebe every e in the 
compoſition: This we call delicacy of 'tafte, whether we em- 
ploy theſe term 
then the general rules of beauty are of uſe; being drawn from 
eſtabliſhed models, and from the obſervation of What pleaſes or 
5 diſpleaſes, when preſented ſingly. and in a high degree: And if 
che ſame qualities, in a continual compoſition and in a ſmaller 
degree, affect not the organs with a ſenſible delight or uneaſi- 
neſs, we exclude the perſon from all pretenſions to this deli- 
cacy. To produce theſe general rules or avowed patterns of 


compoſition is like finding the key with the leathern thong; 


which juſtified. the verdict of SaNcHo's kinſmen, and con- 


founded thoſe pretended judges Who had condemned them. 
Though the hogſhead had never been emptied; the taſte of the 
one was ſtill equally delicate, and that of the other equally dull 
| and languid : But it would have been more difficult to have 


proved the ſuperiority of the former, to the conviction of every 


ert In like manner, Hough the beauties. of writing 
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ily teach us to apply this Rory. hoh it be ee * : 
n beauty and deformity, . no more than fweet and bitter, are not 


ſented. Where the 


ih the natural or metaphorical Tenſe. © ere : 
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| h had never - been 3 or a to ace) principles; * eb 

though no excellent models had ever been acknowledged ; the 8 ] 

| different degrees of taſte would till have ſubliſted, and the «+ 

| judgment of one man been preferable to that of another; ; but! it 

would not have been ſo eaſy to ſilence the bad critic, who — 

1 always inſiſt upon his particular ſentiment, and refuſe to ſubmit | 
to his antagoniſt. | But when we ſhow him an avowed principle 

= of art; when we illuſtrate this principle by examples; whoſe 
| operation, from his own particular taſte, he acknowledges to 
be conformable to the principle; when we prove, that the ſame 
principle may be applied to the preſent caſe, where he did not 
perceive nor feel its influence: He muſt conclude, upon me 
whole, that the fault lies in himſelf, and that he wants the de- 
licacy, which is requiſite to make him ſenſible of every beauty 
and every blemiſh, in any compoſition or diſcourſe. : 


bis 
. 
*% 8 

* 


n acknowledged to be the perfection of every at or 7H 
culty, to perceive with exactneſs its moſt minute objects, and 
allow nothing to eſeape its notice and obſervation. The ſmaller 
the objects are, which become ſenſible to the eye, the finer is 
that organ, and the more elaborate its make and compoſition. 
A good palate is not tried by ſtrong flavours; but by a mixture 
of ſmall ingredients, where we are ftill ſenſible of each part, 
| notwithſtanding its minuteneſs and its confuſion with the reſt. 
In like manner, a quick and acute perception of beauty wa 
deformity muſt be the perfection of our mental taſte, nor can 
a man be ſatisfied with himſelf while he ſuſpects, that any 
excellence or blemiſh in a diſcourſe has paſſed him unobſerved. 
In this caſe; the perfection of the man, and the perfection of 
the ſenſe or feeling, are found to be united. A very delicate 
palate, on many occaſions, may be a great inconyenience both 


to 
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to a man himſelf and to his friends: But a delicate taſte of wit 
or beauty muſt always be a defirable quality ; becauſe it is the 
ſource of all the fineſt and moſt i innocent enjoyments, of which 
human nature is ſuſceptible. In this deciſion the ſentiments of 
all mankind are agreed. Wherever you can fix or aſcertain a 
delicacy of taſte, it is ſure to be approved of ; and the beſt way 


of fixing it is to appeal to thoſe models and principles, which 
have been eſtabliſhed by the uniform approbation and experience 


of nations and ages. : 


- But though there be italy: a very wide difference 3 in point | 


of delicacy between one perſon and another, nothing tends fur- 


ther to encreaſe and improve this talent, than' practice in a par- 
ticular art, and the frequent ſurvey or contemplation of a parti- 
cular ſpecies of beauty. When objects of any kind are firſt 
preſented to the eye or imagination, the ſentiment, which at- | 
tends them, is obſcure and confuſed ; and the mind is, in a 


great meaſure, incapable of pronouncing concerning their me- 
rits or defects. The taſte cannot perceive the ſeveral excellen- 
cies of the performance; much leſs diſtinguiſh the particular 


character of each excellency, and aſcertain its quality and de- 
gree, If it pronounce the whole in general to be beautiful or 


deformed, tis the utmoſt which can be expected; and even this 


judgment a perſon, ſo unpractiſed, will be apt to deliver with 


great heſitation and reſerve. But allow him to acquire expe- 


rience in thoſe objects, his feeling becomes more exact and 
nice: He not only perceives the beauties and defects of each 
part, but marks the. diſtinguiſhing ſpecies of each quality, and 
aſſigns it ſuitable praiſe or blame, A clear and diſtin& ſenti- 


ment attends him through the whole ſurvey of the objects ; 
and he diſcerns that very degree and kind of approbation or 
M m 2 Do diſ- 
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dif pleaſure, which 100 Ou is ups, fitted to; Feng 
The miſt diflipates, which ſeemed. formerly to hang Over the, 
obje ect: The organ acquires greater perfection in its operations; 
and can pronounce, without danger of miſtake, concerning the 


merits of each performance. In a word; the ſame addreſs and 


dexterity, which, practice gives to the execution of any Work, 
is alſo acquired, by the lame means, in the Judging of 1 it. 


80 advantageous 1s dae to the diſcernment of beauty, 
that before we can pronounce judgment on any work of impor- 


_ tance, it will even be requiſite, that that very individual per- 


* | 


| formance be more than once peruſed by us, and be ſurveyed in 


different lights with attention and deliberation. There is a 

flutter or hurry. of thought Which attends the firſt peruſal of 
any piece, and which confounds the, genuine ſentiment of 
beauty. The reference of the parts is not diſcerned: The true 
characters of ſtyle are little diſtinguiſhed : The ſeveral perfec- 


tions and defects ſeem wrapped up in a ſpecies of e 
and preſent themſelves indiſtinctly to the imagination. Not to 


mention, that there is a ſpecies of beauty, which, as it is florid 


and ſuperficial, pleaſes at firſt; but being found incompatible. 


6 


with a juſt expreſſion either of reaſon or paſſion, ſoon palls upon 


the taſte, and is then rejected with diſdain, at lealt rated at a 
much lower value. 


Fg 


It is impoſſible to continue in the practice of contemplating. 
any order of beauty, without being frequently obliged to form 
compariſons k between the ſeveral ſpecies and degrees of excellency, 
and eſtimating their proportion to each other. A man, Who 
has had no opportunity of comparing the different kinds of 
beauty, is indeed totally unqualified to pronounce an opinion | 


with 


þ by | 


- 4; 
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with regard to any object preſented: to him. By compariſon 
alone we fix the epithets of praiſe or blame, and learn how to 
aſſign the due degree of each. The coarſeſt dawbing of a ſign- 
poſt contains a certain luſtre of colours and exactneſs of imita- 
tion, which are ſo far beauties, and would affect the mind of a 
peaſant or Indian with the higheſt admiration. The moſt vul- 
gar ballads are not entirely deſtitute of harmony or nature; 
and none but a perſon, familiarized to ſuperior beauties, would 

pronounce their numbers harſh, or narration unintereſting. A 

great inferiority, of beauty gives pain to a perſon converſant in „ 

the higheſt excellency of the kind, and is for that reaſon pro- a 

nounced a deformity: As the moſt finiſhed object, with which 

we are acquainted, is naturally ſuppoſed to have reached the 
| pinnacle of perfection, and to be entitled to the higheſt applauſe. | 

A man, who. has had opportunities of ſeeing, and examining 

and weighing the ſeveral performances, admired in different 

ages and nations, can alone rate the merits of a work exhibited 


to his view, and Gen 1 its W rank g the ET | 
of genius. 


But to t vi a more fully to execute this eki, 
he muſt preſerve his mind free from all prejudice, and allow, | 
nothing to enter into his conſideration, but the very object, 
Which is-ſubmitted to his examination. We may obſerve, that 
every work of art, in order to produce its due effect on the 
mind, muſt be ſurveyed i in a certain point of view, and cannot 
be fully reliſhed by perſons, whoſe ſituation, real or imaginary, 
is not conformable to that required by the performance. An 
orator addreſſes himſelf to a particular audience, and muſt have 
a regard to their articular genius, intereſts, opinions, paſſions, | 
and Pre) JUCICES 3 5 ctherwiſe he hopes in vain to govern their reſo- 
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lutions, and inan their affections. Should they even mY 


entertained ſome prepoſſeſſions againſt him; however unreaſon- "= 
able, he muſt not overlook this diſadvantage 3 but before he en- 
ters upon the ſubject, muſt endeavour to conciliate their affec⸗ 
tion, and acquire their good graces. A critic of a different age 


or nation, who ſhould peruſe this diſcourſe, muſt have all theſe 


circumſtances in his eye, and muſt place himſelf in the ſame 


ſituation as the audience, in order to form a true judgment of 
the oration. In like manner, when any work 18 addreſſed to 
the public, though I ſhould have a friendſhip or enmity with 


the author, I muſt depart from this particular ſituation; and 
conſidering myſelf as a man in general, forget, if poſſible, my 
individual being and my peculiar circumſtances. A perſon, 
influenced by prejudice, complies not with this condition; but 


obſtinately maintains his natural poſition, without entering into 


that required by the performance. If the work be addreſſed to 


perſons of a different age or nation, he makes no allowance for 


their peculiar views and prejudices ; but full of the manners of 
his own times, raſhly condemns what ſeemed admirable in the 


eyes of thoſe for whom alone the diſcourſe was calculated. If 


the work be executed for the public, he never ſufficiently en- 
larges his comprehenſion, or forgets his intereſt as a friend or 
enemy, as a rival or commentator. By this means, his ſenti- 


ments are perverted; nor have the ſame beauties and blemiſhes 


the ſame influence upon him, as if he had impoſed a proper 
violence on his imagination, and had forgot himſelf for a mo- 
ment. So far his taſte evidently departs from the true ſtandard; 
and of conſequence loſes all credit and authority. ; 


It is well known, that, in all queſtions, ſubmitted to the un- 
derſtanding, prejudice is moſt deſtructive of found judgment, 


and 
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and W all operations of the intellectual faculties: It i 1s 
no leſs contrary to good taſte; nor has it leſs influence to cor- 3 
rupt our ſentiments of beauty. It belongs to good ſenſe to check 1 ; 
its influence i in both caſes; and in this reſpect, as well as in 
many others, reaſon, if not an eſſential part of taſte, is at leaſt 
requiſite to the operations of this latter faculty. In all the 
nobler productions of genius, there is a mutual relation and 
correſpondence of parts; nor can either the beauties or ble- 
miſhes be perceived by him, whoſe thought is not capacious 
enough to comprehend all thoſe parts, and compare them with 
each other, in order to perceive the conſiſtence and uniformity 
of the whole. Every work of art has alſo a certain end or 
purpoſe, for which it is calculated; and i 18 to be deemed more 
or leſs perfect, as it is more or leſs fitted to attain this end. The 
object of eloquence is to perſuade, of hiſtory to inſtruct, of 
poetry to pleaſe by means of the paſſions and the imagination. 
Theſe ends we muſt carry conſtantly in our view, when we - | 
peruſe any performance ; and we muſt be able to judge how far 6 
the means employed are adapted to their reſpective purpoſes. 
| Beſides, every kind of compoſition, even the moſt poetical, 18 
nothing but a chain of propoſitions and reaſonings; not always 
indeed the juſteſt and moſt exact, but ſtill plauſible and ſpecious, 
however diſguiſed by the colouring of the imagination. - The 
perſons, introduced in tragedy and epic poetry, muſt be repre- 
ſented as reaſoning and thinking, and concluding and acting, 


ſuitable to their characters and circumſtances; ; and without 
judgment, as well as taſte and invention, a poet can never hope 
to ſucceed in fo delicate an undertaking. | Not to mention, 
that the ſame excellence of faculties which contributes to the 
improvement of reaſon, the ſame clearneſs of conception, the 

| | | _ lame 
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ſame erkettiefs '6f diſtinction, the fame 
ſion, are eſſential to the operations of true alte, and Are 10 
infallible concomitants. It ſeldem, or fiever Ha 
man of ſenſe, who has experience in any art, cnt db 


dens, that a 
Ae ör 
its beauty; and it is no leſs rare to meet wich "Y e 8 Hits 


a juſt taſte, without a ſound ga nth 


Thus, though 5 prineiples of taſte be e „ 


if not entirely the ſame in all men; yet few are qualified to 


give judgment on any work of art, or eſtabliſh their own ſen- 
timent as the ſtandard of beauty. The organs of internal ſen- 


ſation are ſeldom fo perfect as to allow the Bene ee 


to 9 


their full play, and produce a feeling correſpo 
principles. They either labour under ſore < 


tiated by ſome diſorder; and by that means, excite a Luton 


which may be pronounced erroneous. - When the critic has no 
delicacy, he judges without any diſtinction, and is only affect- 


ed by the groſſer and more palpable qualities of the object: 
The finer touches paſs unnoticed and difregarded. Where he 


is not aided by practice, his verdict is attended with confuſion 


and heſitation. Where no compariſon has been employed, the 
moſt frivolous beauties, ſuch as rather merit the name of de- 


fects, are the objects of his admiration. Where he lies under 
the influence of prejudice, all his natural ſentiments are per- 
verted. Where good ſenſe is wanting, he is not qualified to 
diſcern the beauties of deſign and reaſoning, which are the 


higheſt and moſt excellent. Under ſome or other of theſe im- 


perfeQtions, the generality of men labour; and hence a true 
judge in the finer arts is obſerved, even during the moſt poliſhed 


ages, to be ſo rare a character: Strong ſenſe united to delicate 
5 735 5 ſen- 
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ſentiment, 2 improved by practice, perfected by compariſon; and 


cleared of all prejudice, can alone entitle critics to this valuable 


character; and the joint verdict of ſuch, wherever they are to 
be found, is the true ſtandard of taſte and beauty. + 
My But where are ſuch critics to be found ? By what marks are 
they to be known? How diſtinguiſh them from pretenders ? 


Theſe: queſtions are embarraſſing ; and ſeem to throw us back 


into the ſame uncertainty, from which, during the courſe of 
this eſſay, we have endeavoured to extricate ourſelves. 
But if we conſider the matter aright, theſe are queſtions of 
fact, not of ſentiment.” Whether any particular perſon be en- 


dowed with good ſenſe and a delicate imagination, free from 


- prejudice, may often be the ſubject of diſpute, and be liable to 
great diſcuſſion and enquiry: But that ſuch a character is va- 
luable and eſtimable, will be agreed by all mankind. Where 
theſe doubts occur, men can do no more than in other diſput- 


— 


able queſtions, which are ſubmitted to the underſtanding: 
They muſt produce the beſt arguments, which their invention 
ſuggeſts to them: they muſt acknowlege a true and deciſive 
ſtandard to exiſt ſomewhere, to wit, real exiſtence and matter 
of fact; and they muſt have indulgence to ſuch as differ from 
them in their appeals to this ſtandard. It is ſufficient for our 
preſent purpoſe, if we have proved, that the taſte of all indi- 
viduals is not upon an equal footing, and that ſome men in ge- 
neral, however difficult to be particularly pitched upon, will 


be acknowled ged by. univerſal ſentiment to have a preference a 


above others. 
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the ſtandard of taſte, is not ſo great as it is repreſented. Though, 


of men. The abſtract philoſophy of Crerro! has loſt its 
eredit : The vehemence of his oratory is fill the object of our 


111% 1 88 K 1 XXIII. 
But in reality the diffeulty of finding, even in rn 


in ſpeculation, we may readily avow a certain criterion in ſci- 
ence and deny it in ſentiment, the matter is found in practice 
to be much more hard to aſcertain in the former caſe than in 
the latter. Theories of abſtract philoſophy, ſyſtems of pro- 
found theology have prevailed during one age: In a fucceſlive 
period, theſe have been univerſally exploded: Their abſurdity 
has been detected: Other theories and fyſtems have ſupplied 
cheir place, Which again gave way to their ſueceſſors: And 
nothing has been experienced more liable to the revolutions of 
chance and faſhion than theſe pretended deciſions of ſcience. 
The caſe is not the ſame with the beauties of eloquence and 
poetry. Juſt expreſſions of paſſion and nature are ſure, after a 
little time, to gain public vogue, which they maintain for 


ever. ARISTOTLE and PLATO, EPICURUS and DRSGART ES, 


may ſucceſſively yield to each other: But TERENeR and VIX 
GIL maintain an umverſal, undiſputed empire over the minds 


admiration. 


Though men of delicate taſte are rare, they are eaſily to be 
diſtinguiſhed in ſociety by the ſoundneſs of their underſtanding 
and the ſuperiority of their faculties above the reſt of man- 


kind. The aſcendant, which they acquire, gives a prevalence 


to that lively approbation, with which they receive any pro- 
duction of genius, and renders it generally predominant; 
Many men, when left to. themſelves, have but a faint and du- 
bious perception of beauty, who yet are capable of reliſhing 

7 — \ 


) 
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any fine ſtroke, which is pointed out to them. Every convert 


to the admiration of the real poet or orator is the cauſe of ſome 


new converſion. And though prejudices may prevail for a time, 


they never unite in celebrating any rival to the true genius, 
but yield at laſt to the force of nature and juſt ſentiment. And 


chus though a civilized nation may eaſily be miſtaken in the 
choice of their admired philoſopher, they never have been 


found me err, in their en. for a * epic or Ms 
author. | 


But e all our et to fix a ſtandard of 


taſte, and reconcile the diſcordant apprehenſions of men, there 


full remain two ſources of variation, which are not ſufficient | 
indeed to confound all the boundaries of beau ty and deformity, 


but will often ſerve to produce a difference in the degrees of 
our approbation or blame. The one is the different humours 
of particular men; the other, the particular. manners and opi- 


nigns of our age and country. The general principles of taſte 


are uniform in human nature: Where men vary in their judg- 


ments, ſome defect or perver ſion in the faculties may commonly 
be remarked; proceeding either from prejudice, from want of 
Practice, or want of delicacy; and there is juſt reaſon for ap- 
proving one taſte, and condemning another. But where there 
is ſuch a diverſity in the internal frame or external ſituation as 


is entirely blameleſs on both ſides, and leaves no room to give 


one the preference above the other; in that caſe a certain diver- 


ſity of judgment is unavoidable, and we ſeek; in vain for a ſtan- 
dard, by which we can reconcile the contrary ſentiments. 


A young man, whoſe paſſions are warm, will be more ſen 


libly touched with amorous and tender images, than a man 
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more advanced in years, who takes pleaſure in wiſe and philo- 
Tophical reflections concerning the conduct of life and mode- 
ration of the paſſions. At twenty, Ovip may be the fawou⸗ 
rite author; HoRACE at forty; and perhaps TAcinus at 
fifty. Vainly would we, in ſuch caſes, endeavour to: enten 
into the ſentiments of others, and diveſbourſelves:of thoſe pro- 
penſities, which are natural to us. We chuſe our favourite 
author as we do our friend, from a conformity. of: humours 
and diſpoſitions. Mirth or paſſion, ſentiment or reflection 
which ever of theſe moſt predominates in our temper, it gives 
us a peculiar ſympathy. with the writer. who reſembles us. 


One perſon is more pleaſed with the ſablime; another with 
the tender; a third with raillery. One has a ſtrong ſenſibility 
to blemiſhes, and is extremely ſtudious of correctneſs: Another · 
Has a more lively feeling of beauties, and pardons twenty ab- 
ſurdities and defects for one elevated or pathetic ſtroxe. The 
ear of this man is entirely turned towards conciſeneſs and 
energy; that man is delighted with a copious, rich, and har- 
monious expreſſion. Simplicity is affected by one; ornament 
by another. Comedy, tragedy, fatire, odes have each their: 
partizans, who prefer that particular ſpecies of writing to all” 
others. It is plainly an error in a critic, to confine his appro- 
bation to one ſpecies or ſtyle of writing, and condemn all the 
reſt. But it is almoſt impoſſible not to feel a predilection for 
that which ſuits our particular turn and difpofition. Such 
preferences are innocent and unavoidable, and can never rea- 

ſonably be the object of diſpute, becauſe there is no ſtandard,. 
by which they can be decided. 


For 
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For a like reaſon, we are more pleafed with pictures of cha- 
racters, which reſemble ſuch as are found in our own age or 
country, than with thoſe which deſcribe. a different ſet of 
cuſtoms.  *Tis not without ſome effort, that we reconcile our- 
ſelves to the ſimplicity of antient manners, and. behold princeſſes 


drawing water from a ſpring, and Kings and heroes dreſſing their 


own victuals. We may allow in general, that the repreſenta- 
tion of ſuch manners: is no fault in the author, nor deformity 
in the piece; but we are not fo. ſenſibly touched with them. 
For this reaſon, comedy i is not transferred eaſily from one age 
or nation to another. A FRENCHMAN or ENGLISHMAN is 


not pleaſed: with the: ANDRIA of TERENCE, or CLiTIA of 


 MAcCHIAVEL, where the fine lady, upon whom all the play 
turns, never once appears to the ſpectators, but is always kept 
behind the ſcenes, ſuitable to the reſerved humour of the antient 
Gn EEE s and modern ITALIAN S. A man of learning and 
reflection can make allowance for theſe peculiarities of man- 


ners; but a common audience can never diveſt themſelves ſo 


far of their uſual ideas and ſentiments as to reliſſi pictures which 
nowiſe reſemble them. 


And here there occurs a relleckion, which may, perhaps, be 


uſeful in examining the celebrated controverſy concerning an- 
tient and modern learning; where we often find the one ſide 
excuſing any ſeeming abſurdity in the antients from the man- 
ners of the age, and the other refuſing to admit this excuſe, 
or at leaſt, admitting it only as an apology for the author, not 


for the performance. In my opinion, the proper bounds in- 
this ſubject have ſeldom been fixed between the contending par- 


ties. Where any innocent peculiarities of manners are repre-- 


ſented, ſuch as thoſe abovementioned, they ought certainly to; 
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be A . a mn is ſhocked With als; gives. an 
evident proof of falſe delicacy and refinement. | The poets 
monument more durable than braſs, muſt fall to the ground like 
common brick or clay, were men to make no allowance for the 
continual revolutions of manners and cuſtoms, and would admit 
nothing but what was ſuitable to the prevailing faſhion. Muſt 
we throw aſide the pictures of our anceſtors, becauſe of their 
ruffs and fardingales? But where the ideas of morality and 
decency alter from one age to another, and where vicious 
manners are deſcribed, without being marked with the proper 
characters of blame and diſapprobation; this muſt be allowed 
to disfigure the poem, and to be a real deformity. I cannot, 
nor is it proper I thould, enter into ſuch ſentiments; and how= 
ever I may excuſe the poet, on account of the manners of his 

age, I never can reliſh the compoſition. The want of huma- 
nity and of decency, ſo conſpicuous in the characters drawn by 
ſeveral of the antient poets, even ſometimes by HomMER and 
the GREEX tragedians, diminiſhes conſiderably the merit of 
their noble performances, and gives modern authors a great 
advantage over them. We are not intereſted in the fortunes 
and ſentiments of ſuch rough heroes: We are diſpleaſed to find 
the limits of vice and virtue ſo confounded: And whatever 
indulgence we may give the writer on account of his preju- 
dices, we cannot prevail on ourſelves to enter into his ſenti- 
ments, or bear an affection to characters, which we plainly dis- 
cover to be blameable. 


The caſe is not the fame with moral principles, as with pe- 
culative opinions of any kind. Theſe are in continual flux 
and revolution. The ſon embraces a different ſyſtem from the 
father. Nay, there ſcarce is Any man, who can boaſt of great 

6 con- 
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OF THE STANDARD OF TASTE. 29 
eonſtancy and unifermity in this particular. Whatever ſpe- 


eulative errors may be found in the polite writings of any age | 


or country, they detract but little from the value of thoſe 


compolitions.. There needs but a certain turn of thought 4 


imagination to make us enter into all the opinions, which 
then prevailed, and reliſh the ſentiments or concluſions derived 


from them. But a very violent effort is requiſite to change 


our judgment of manners, and excite ſentiments of approba- 


tion or blame, love or hatred; different from thoſe to which 
the mind from long cuſtom has been familiarized. And 
where a man is confident: of the rectitude of that moral ſtan- 
dard, by which he judges, he is juſtly jealous of it, and will 
not pervert the ſentiments: of his heart for a moment, in 
. en to _ writer whatever. 


Ot all 3 errors, 2 which. regard religion, are 
che moſt excuſable in oompoſitions of genius; nor is it ever 
permitted to judge of the civility or wiſdom of any people, or 


even of ſingle perſons, by the groſſneſs or refinement: of their 


theological principles. The ſame good ſenſe, that directs men 
in the ordinary occurrences of life, is not hearkened to in 
religious matters, which are ſuppoſed to be placed entirely above 
the cognizance of human reaſon, Upon this account, all the 
abſurdities: of the pagan ſyſtem of theology muſt be overlooked 
by every critic, who would pretend to form a juſt notion of- 
antient poetry; and our poſterity, in thein turn, muſt have the 
fame indulgenee to their forefathers. No religious principles. 
can ever be imputed as a fault to any poet, while they remain 
merely principles, and take not ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of his 
heart, as to ans him under the imputation of bigatry or ſuper- 
| | ſtition. 
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Atition. Where tim Wappen they confound ths ſentiments 
of morality, and alter the natural boundaries of vice and virtue. 
They are therefore eternal blemiſhes, according to the principle 
abovementioned; nor are the prejudices and falſe on 'of 
the age ſufficient to juſtify them. 


*Tis eſſential to the ROMAN catholic 1 to inſpire a a 
violent hatred to every other worſhip, and repreſent all pagans, 
mahometans, and heretics as the objects of divine wrath and 

vengeance. Such ſentiments, though they are in reality ex- 
tremely blameable, are conſidered as virtues by the zealots 
of that communion, and are repreſented in their tragedies and 
epic poems as a. kind of divine heroiſm. This bigotry has 
disfigured two very fine tragedies of the FREN cH theatre, 
POLIEUCTE and ATHALI1A; where an intemperate zeal for 
particular modes of worſhrp is ſet off with all the pomp ima- 
ginable, and forms the predominant character of the heroes. 
« What is this,” ſays the heroic Joap to JosaBET, finding 
her in diſcourſe with MA THAN, the prieſt of Baar, © Does 
e thedaughter of David ſpeak to this traitor ? Are you not 
afraid, leſt the earth ſhould open and pour forth flames to 
« .devour you both? Or leſt theſe holy walls ſhould fall and 
« cruſſi you together? What is his purpoſe? Why comes 
« that enemy of God hither to poiſon the air, which we 
* breathe, with his horrid preſence ?” Such ſentiments are 
received with great applauſe. on the theatre of PARIS; but at 
LoNDON the ſpectators would be full as much pleaſed to hear 
AchiLIEõ tell AGAMEMNON, that he was a dog in his fore- 
head, and a deer in his heart, or JUPITER threaten . with 
a und drubbing, if ſhe will not t be quiet. OE 6,35 
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REL1Gtovs principles are alſo a blemiſh in any. polite 
compolition, when they riſe up to ſuperſtition, and intrude To 
themſelves into every ſentiment, however remote from any 
connection with religion. Tis no excuſe for. the poet, that 
the cuſtoms of his country had burthened life with ſo many 
religious ceremonies and obſervances, that no part of it was 
exempt from that yoke: It muſt: be for ever ridiculous in PE 
TRARCH to compare his miſtreſs, LAURA, to JEsUs CHRIST. 
Nor is it leſs ridiculous in that agreeable libertine, Bo Ccacr; 
very ſeriouſly to give thanks to God ALMIGHTY, and the | 
ladies, for their aſſiſtance in. defending him againſt . his. 
enemies. . TE) ee e 
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or conmpacs. 
T HE greateſt part of mankind may be divided into two 


= claſſes; that of ſhallow thinkers, who fall ſhort of the 
truth; and that of ahtruſe thinkers, who go beyond it. The 


latter claſs are by far the moſt uncommon ; and I may add, by ; 


far the moſt uſeful and valuable. They ſuggeſt hints, at leaſt, 
and ftart difficulties, which they want, perhaps, {kill to purſue ; 
but which may.. produce very fine diſcoveries „ when handled by 
men who have a more guſt way of thinking. At worſt, what 


they ſay is uncommon; and if it ſhould. coſt ſome pains to 
comprehend it, one has, however, the pleaſure of hearing 


ſomething that is new. An author is little to be valued, who 
tells us nothing but what we can 1 xa from every coffee- 
houſe converſation. | 


All people of * hhallow thought are apt to deery even thoſe 


of folid underſtanding, as abſtruſe thinkers, and metaphyſi- 


clans, and refiners; and never will allow any thing to be juſt . 
which is beyond their oπ]n weak conceptions. There are ſome 
caſes, I own, where an extraordinary refinement affords a ſtrong 
preſumption of falſehood, and where no reaſoning 18 to be 
truſted but what is natural and eaſy. When a man deliberates | 


concerning his conduct in any particular affair, and forms 


Pa 8 ſchemes | 
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ſchemes in politics, trade, economy, or any buſineſs in life, 
he never ought to draw his arguments too. fine, or connect too 
long a chain of conſequences together. Something is ſure to. 
happen, that will diſconcert his reaſoning, and produce an 
event different from what he expected. But when we reaſon: 
upon general ſubjects, one may juſtly affirm, that our ſpecula- 
tions can ſcarce ever be too fine, provided they be juſt; and that 
the difference between a common man and a man of genius 18; 
chiefly ſeen in the ſhallowneſs or depth of the principles upon 
which they proceed. General reaſonings ſeem intricate, merely 
becauſe they are > general; nor is it eaſy for the bulk of man- 
kind to diſtinguiſh, in a great number of particulars, that 
common eircumſtance in which they all agree, or to extract it, 
pure and unmixed, from the other ſuperfluous cireumſtances. 
Every judgment or concluſion, with them, is particular. They 
cannot enlarge their view to thoſe univerſal propoſitions, which. 
comprehend under them an infinite number of individuals, 
and include a whole ſcience in a ſingle theorem: Their eye is 
confounded with ſuch an extenfive proſpect; and the con-- 
cluſions derived from it, even though clearly expreſſed, ſeem 
intricate and obſcure, But however intricate: they may ſeem, 
*tis certain, that general prineiples, if juſt and found, muſt. 
always. prevail in the general courſe of things, though they 
may fail in particular caſes; and *tis the chief buſineſs of phi-- 
loſophers to regard the general courſe of things. I may add;, 
that *tis alſo the chief buſineſs of politicians ; ; eſpecially in the 
domeſtic. government of the ſtate, where the public good, which: 
is, or ought to be their object, depends on. the concurrence- 
of a multitude of caſes ; not, as in foreign politics, on acci-- 
dents and chances, and the caprices of a few perſons, This 
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therefore makes the difference between particular deliberations 


and general reaſonings, and renders ſubtilty and * | 
much moreſuitable to the latter than to the former. 


1 thought this introduQtion noveſſhey bene the fotlowin g dif 
courſes on commerce, money, intereſt, balance of trade, &. 
where, perhaps, there will. occur ſome principles which are 
uncommon, and which may ſeem too refined and ſubtile for 
ſuch vulgar ſubjects. If falſe, let them be rejected: But no 
-one ought to entertain a prejudice againſt them, merely exon 
they: are out of the common road. | | 


The 8 of a "IM and the kapplneſs of its fubj ede 
however independent they may be ſuppoſed in ſome reſpects, 
are commonly allowed to be inſeparable with regard to com- 
merce; and as private men receive greater ſecurity in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their trade and riches, from the power of the public, 

Jo the public! becomes powerful in proportion to the riches and 
extenſive commerce of private men. This maxim is true in 


generaly though I cannot forbear thinking, that it may poſſi- 
bly admit of ſome exceptions, and that we often eſtabliſh it 


with too little reſerve and limitation. There may be ſome cir= 


cumſtances, where the commerce, and riches, and luxury of in- 
dividuals, inſtead of adding ſtrength to the public, will ſerve only 
to thin its armies, and diminiſh its authority among the neigh- 
bouring nations, Man 1s a very variable being, and ſuſceptible 
of many different opinions, principles, and rules of conduct. 
What may be true while he adheres to one way of thinking, will 
be found falſe when he has embraced an oppolite {et of manners 
and opinions. | 


The 
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The bulk of every Nats may be divided; into huſBandmin and 
nann facturer. The former are employed in the culture of the 
land: The latter work up the materials furniſhed by the 
former, into all the commodities which are neceſſary and or- 
namental to human life. As ſoon as men quit their ſavage flate, 

where they live chiefly by hunting and fiſhing, they muſt fall ; 
* into theſe two claſſes; though the arts of agriculture employ 
at 2 the moſt numerous part of the ſociety T. Time and ex- 
perience improve ſo much theſe arts, that the land may eaſily : 
maintain a much greater number of men, than thoſe who are 
immediately employed in its cultivation, or who furniſh the 
more neceſſary manufaQures to ſych as are ſo employed. bp 


— 


If theſe ſuperfluous hands apply chemſelves to the finer arts, 
which are commonly denominated the arts of luxury, they add 
to the happineſs of the ſtate; ſince they afford to many the 
opportunity of receiving enjoyments, with which they would 
otherwiſe have been unaequainted. But may not another ſcheme 
be propoſed for the employment of theſe ſuperfluous hands * 
May not the ſovereign lay claim to them, and employ them i in; 
fleets and armies, to increaſe the dominions of the ſtate abroad, 
and ſpread its fame over diſtant nations? "Tis certain, that 
the fewer deſires and wants are found in the proprietors and 
IS | | labourers of land, the fewer hands do they employ ; ; and con- 
lequently the ſuperfluities of the land, inſtead of maintaining 
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I Mon. 7 oy in his political eſſay on n aſſerts that even at preſent, if - 
you divide FA AN NS into 20 parts, 16 are labourers or peaſants; * 2 only artizans ; one 

| belonging to the law, church, and military; and one merchants, financiers, and 
bourgeois. This calculation is certainly very erroneous. In France, EncLanD, and, 
indeed moſt parts of Eus op, half of the inhabitants live in cities; and even, of thoſe, 
who live in the country, a very great number are artiſans, perhaps above a third. 


tradeſmen... 
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tradeſmen and manufacturers, may ſupport fleets anda armies to 
a much greater extent, than where a great many arts are re- 


quired to miniſter to the luxury of particular perſons. Here 
therefore ſeems to be a kind of oppoſition between the greatneſs 
of the ſtate and the happineſs of the ſubjects. A ſtate is never 
greater than when all its ſuperfluous hands are employed in the 


ſervice of the public. The eaſe and convenience of private per- 


ſons require, that theſe ſhould be employed in their ſervice. 
The one can never be ſatisfied, but at the expence of the other. 


As the ambition of the ſovereign muſt entrench on the luxury | 
of individuals; fo the luxury of individuals muſt diminiſh the 


force, and check the ambition of che ſovereign. 


Nor is this reaſoning merely chimerical; but is founded on 


hiſtory and experience. The republic of SPARTA was cer- 
tainly more powerful than any ſtate now in the world, conſiſt- 


ing of an equal number of people: and this was owing en- ; 


tirely to the want of commerce and luxury. The HELOTES 
were the labourers : The SPARTANS were the ſoldiers or gen- 


tlemen. *Tis evident, that the labour of the HELOr ES could 


not have maintained ſo great a number of SeaRTANs, had 


theſe latter lived in eaſe and delicacy, and given employment 


to a great variety of trades and manufactures. The like policy 
may be remarked in RoME. And indeed, through all an- 


tient hiſtory, tis obſervable, that the- ſmalleſt republics raiſed 


and maintained greater armies, than ſtates conſiſting of triple 


the number of inhabitants, are able to ſupport at preſent. 


"Tis computed, that, in all EUROPEAN nations, the propor- 


tion between ſoldiers and people does not exceed one to a hun- 
dred. But we read, that the city of ROME alone, with its 
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ſmall territory, raiſed and maintained, in th times, ten | 
legions againſt the LaTiNs. ATH ENS, whoſe whole domi- 
nions were not larger than VoRKSHIR E, fent to the expedition 
againſt $1C1LY near forty thouſand men}. Dronys1vs the 
elder, 'tis ſaid, maintained a ſtanding army of an hundred 
thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, beſide a large fleet of 
four hundred fail ; though his territories extended no farther 
than the city of SYRACUSE, about a third part of the iland 
of SICILY, and ſome ſea-port towns or garriſons on the coaſt 
of ITALY and ILLYRI CUM. Tis true, the ancient armies, | 
in time of war, ſubſiſted much upon plunder : But did not 


the enemy plunder in their turn? which was a more ruinous 
way of levying a tax, than any other that could be deviſed. In 
ſhort, no probable reaſon can be aſſigned for the great power - 
of the more antient ſtates above the modern, but their want of 
commerce and luxury. Few artiſans were maintained by the 
labour of the farmers, and therefore more ſoldiers might live 
upon it. TiTus Livivs ſays, that Ro ME, in his time, would 
find it difficult to raiſe as large an army as that which, in her 
early days, ſhe ſent out againſt the GAuLs and LaTins *. 

Inſtead of thoſe ſoldiers who fought for liberty and empire in 
CAMILLUS'S time, there were in AUGUSTUS's, days, muſi- 
cians, painters, cooks, players, and tailors.; and if the land 
was equally cultivated at both periods, *tis evident it could 
maintain equal numbers in the one profeſſion as in the other. 


+ Tut cyDiDEs, lib. 7. | 

J Diop. Sic. lib. 2. This account, I own, is ſomewhat ſuſpicious, not to ſay worſe; | 
chiefly becauſe this army was not compoſed of citizens, but of mercenary forces. 

* Tir1 vn, lib. 7, cap. 4. Adeo in quæ laboramus,” ſays he, * ſola, 
«« erevimus, divitias luxuriemque.” IA „ 


* 


They 


They added cthing to the mere neceſſaries of nn in the 
latter period more than in the former. 


ITis natural on this occafion to aſk, whether ſovercigns may 
not return to the maxims of antient policy, and conſult their 
own intereft in this reſpect, more than the happineſs of their 
ſubjects FOE anfwer, that it appears to me almoſt impoſſible; 
and that becauſe antient policy was violent, and contrary to 


with what peculiar laws SPARTA was governed, and what a 


conſidered human .nature, as it has diſplayed itſelf in other 
nations, and other ages. Were the teſtimony of hiſtory leſs 
poſitive and circumſtantial, ſuch a government would appear a 


natural, yet was there a very extraordinary concurrence of 
circumſtances to make them ſubmit to ſuch grievous burthens. 
They were free ſtates; they were ſmall ones; and the age being 
martial, all the neighbouring ſtates were continually in arms. 
Freedom naturally begets public ſpirit, eſpecially in ſmall 
ſtates; and this public ſpirit, this amor patrie, muſt increaſe, 


every citizen a ſoldier : He takes the field in his turn; and du- 
ring his ſervice is chiefly maintained by himſelf. And notwith- 
ſtanding that his ſervice is equivalent to a very ſevere tax, tis 
leſs felt by 8 addicted to arms, who licht for honour and 
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the more natural and uſual courſe of things. Tis well Known 


prodigy that republic is juſtly eſteemed by every one, who has 


mere philoſophical whim or fiction, and impoſſible ever to be 
reduced to practice. And though the RouAN and other an- 
tient republies were ſupported on principles ſomewhat more 


when the public is almoſt in continual alarm, and men are 
obliged, every moment, to expoſe themſelves to the greateſt 
dangers for its defence. A continual ſucceſſion of wars makes 
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revenge more chan pay, and are unacquainted with gain and 
. induſtry as well as pleaſure*. Not to mention the great equa» 
lity of fortunes amongſt the inhabitants of the antient repub- 
lics, where every field belonging to a different proprietor, was 


able to maintain a family, and rendered the numbers of citi- 
Zens very conſiderable, even without trade or manufactures. 


But chou gh the want of trade and manufactures, amongſt a 
free and very martial people, may ſometimes have no other effect 
than to render the public more powerful, *tis certain, that in 

dhe common courſe of human affairs, it will have a quite con- 

trary tendency. Sovereigns muſt take mankind as they find 

. „ them, and cannot pretend to introduce any violent change in 
their principles and ways of thinking. A long courſe of time, 

with a variety of accidents and circumſtances, are requiſite to 

produce thoſe great revolutions, which ſo much diverſify the 

face of human affairs. And the leſs natural any ſet of prin- 

ciples are, which ſupport a particular ſociety, the more diffi- 

culty will a legiſlator meet with in raiſing and cultivating them. 


The more antient Romans lived in perpetual war with all their neighbours * a 
in old LaTin, the term, hoftis, expreſſed both a ftranger and an enemy. This 1s 
remarked by Cicero; but by him is aſcribed to the humanity of his anceſtors, who 
ſoftened, as much as poſſible, the denomination of an enemy, by calling him by the 
ſame appellation which fignified a ſtranger. De Of, lib. 2. Tis however much more 
probable, from the manners of the times, that the ferocity of thoſe people was fo 
great as to make them regard all ſtrangers as enemies, and call them by the ſame name. 
It is not, beſides, conſiſtent with the moſt common maxims of policy or of nature, 
that any ſtate ſhould regard its public enemies with a friendly eye, or preſerve any 
ſuch ſentiments for them as the Rowan orator would aſcribe to his anceſtors, -' Not to | 
mention, that the early Romans really exerciſed piracy, as we learn from their firſt 
treaties with Car THAGE, preſerved by PoLYB1vs, lib. 3. and conſequently, like the 


Sa1LEE and ALGERINE rovers, were actually at war with moſt nations, and a ſtranger - 
and an enemy were with them almoſt ſynonimous, 


3 
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Tis his beſt policy to comply with the common bent of man- 
kind, and' give it all the improvements of which it is ſuſcep- 
tible. Now, according to the moſt natural courſe of things, 


induſtry, and arts, and trade increaſe the power of the ſove- 


reign as well as the happineſs of the ſubjects; and that policy 
18 violent, which aggrandizes the public by the poverty of in- 
dividuals. This will eafily appear from a few conſiderations, 
which will preſent to us the n of ſloth and d barbarity. 


Where manufactures and mechanic arts are not cultivated, 
the bulk of the people muſt apply themſelves to agriculture ; 


and if their fkill and induſtry increaſe, there muſt ariſe a great 


ſuperfluity from their labour beyond what ſuffices to maintain 
them. They have no temptation, therefore, to encreaſe their 
{kill and induſtry; ſince they cannot exchange that ſuperfluity 
for any commodities, which may ſerve either to their pleaſure 


or vanity. A habit of indolence naturally prevails. The 


greater part of the land lies uncultivated. What is cultivated, 
yields not its utmoſt, for want of {kill or aſſiduity i in the far- 
mers. If at any time the public exigencies require, that great 
numbers ſhould be employed in the public ſervice, the labour 

of the people furniſhes now no ſuperfluities, by which theſe 
numbers can be maintained. The labourers cannot increaſe 


their ſkill and induſtry on a ſudden. Lands uncultivated can- 


not be brought into tillage for ſome years. The armies, mean- 
while, muſt either make ſudden and violent conqueſts, or 
diſband for want of ſubſiſtence. A regular attack or defence 
therefore, is not to be expected from ſuch a people, and their 


ſoldiers muſt be as ignorant and unſkilful as their farmers and 


manufacturer 8. 
Every 
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Every ching in the world is purchaſed by wbbar; and our 
8 paſſions are the only cauſes of labour. When a nation abounds 
in manufactures and mechanic arts, the proprietors of land, as 
well as the farmers, ſtudy agriculture as'a feience, and redouble 
their induſtry and attention. The ſuperfluity which ariſes 
from their labour, is not loſt; but is exchanged with the manu- 
facturers for thoſe commodities which mens luxury now makes 
them covet. By this means, land furniſhes a great deal more 
of the neceſſaries of life, than what fuffices for thoſe who cul- 
tivate it. In times of peace and tranquillity, this ſuperfluity 
goes to the maintenance of manufacturers, and the improvers 
of liberal arts. But *tis eafy for the public to convert many of 
theſe manufacturers into ſoldiers, and maintain them by that 
ſuperfluity, which arifes from the labour of the farmers. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that this is the caſe in all civilized govern- 
ments. When the ſovereign raiſes an army, what is the con- 
ſequence? He impoſes a tax. This tax obliges all the people 
to retrench what is leaſt neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. Thoſe 
who labour in ſuch: commodities, muſt cither enliſt in the troops, 
or turn themſelves to agriculture, and thereby oblige ſome la- 
hourers to enliſt for want of buſineſs. And to conſider the mat- 
ter abſtractly, manufactures increaſe the power of the ſtate only 
as they ſtore up ſo much labour, and that of a kind to which 
the public may lay claim, without depriving any one of the 
neceſſaries of life. The more labour, therefore, is employed 
beyond mere neceſſaries, the more powerful is any ſtate; ſince 
the perſons engaged in that labour may eaſily be converted to 
the public ſervice. In a ſtate without manufactures there may 
be the ſame number of hands; but there is not the ſame quan- 
tity of labaur, nor of the ſame kind. All the labour is there 


beſtowed | 
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beſtowedt upon neceffaries, which can admit of little or no abate- 
7 


Thus the greatneſs \S the ſovereign ad the happineſs ot che 
ſtate are, in a great meaſure, united with regard to trade and 
manufactures. *Tis a violent method, and in moſt caſes im- 
practicable, to oblige the labourer to toil, in order to raiſe from 


the land more than what ſubſiſts himſelf and family. Furniſh 


him with manufactures and commodities, and he will do i it of 
himſelf. Afterwards you will find it eaſy to ſeize ſome part of 


his ſuperfluous labour, and employ it in the public ſervice, 


without giving him his wonted return. Being accuſtomed to 
induſtry, he will think this leſs grievous, than if, at once, you 
obliged him to an augmentation of labour without any reward. 
The caſe is the ſame with regard to the other members of the 


ſtate. The greater is the ſtock of labour of all kinds, the greater 
quantity may be taken from the NPE without e any 


ſenſible alteration upon it. 


A publie granary of corn, a 8 of cloth, a | magazine 
of arms; all theſe muſt be allowed real riches and ſtrength in 


any ſtate. Trade and induſtry are really nothing but a ſtock 


of labour, which, in time of peace and tranquillity, 3 18 employed 


for the eaſe and fatisfaction of individuals; 3 but in the exigen- 
cies of ſtate, may, in part, be turned to public advantage. 
Could we convert a city into a kind of fortified camp, and in- 
fuſe into each breaſt ſo martial a genius, and ſuch a paſſion for 


public good, as to make every one willing to undergo the 
greateſt hardſhips for the ſake of, the public; theſe affections 
might now, as in ancient times, prove alone a ſufficient {pur to 
mis? and ſupport the community. It would then be ad- 

_ vantageous, 
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vantageous, as in camps, to baniſh all arts and luxury 4 and, 
by reſtrictions on equipage and tables, make the proviſions and 
forage laſt longer than if the army were loaded with a number 


of ſuperfluous retainers. But as theſe principles are too diſin- 


tereſted and too difficult to ſupport, tis requiſite to govern men 
by other, paſſions, and animate them with a ſpirit of avarice 


and induſtry, art and luxury. The camp is, in this caſe, loaded 
With a ſuperfluous retinue; but the proviſions flow in propor- 
tionably larger. The harmony of the whole is ſtill ſupported; 
and the natural bent of the mind being more complied with, 


individuals, as well as the public, find their account in the 
obſervance of thoſe maxims. 


The ſame 180000 of reaſoning will let us ſee the advantage 
of foreign commerce, in augmenting the power of the ſtate, as 
well as the riches and happineſs of the ſubjects. It increaſes 
the ſtock of labour in the nation and the ſovereign may con- 
vert what ſhare of it he finds neceſſary to the ſervice of the 
public. Foreign trade, by its imports, furniſhes materials for 
new manufactures; and by its exports, it produces labour in 
particular commodities, which could not be conſumed at home. 
In ſhort, a kingdom, that has a large import and export, muſt 
abound more with induſtry, and that employed upon delicacies 
and luxuries, than a kingdom which reſts contented with its 
native commodities. It is, therefore, more powerful, as well 
as richer and happier. The individuals reap the benefit of theſe 
commodities, ſo far as they gratify the ſenſes and appetites. 
And the public is alſo a gainer, while a greater ſtock of labour 
is, by this means, ſtored up againſt any public exigency ; that 
is, a greater number of laborious men are maintained, who may 
| EET. 
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by diverted to the public ſervice, without kl any one of 
the neceſſaries, or even the chief conveniencies of life. 


9 
\ 


If we conſult hiſtory, we ſhall find, that in moſt nations fo- 
reign trade has preceded any refinement in home-manufactures, 
and given birth to domeſtic luxury. The temptation is ſtronger 
to make uſe of foreign commodities, which are ready for uſe, 
and which are entirely new to us, than to make improvements 
on any domeſtic commodity, which always advance by flow 
degrees, and never affect us by their novelty. The profit is 

alſo very great in exporting what is ſuperfluous at home, and 
| what bears no price, to foreign nations, whoſe ſoil or climate 1s 
not favourable to that commodity. Thus men become ac- 
quainted with the pleaſures of luxury and the profits of com- 
merce; and their delicacy and induſtry, being once awakened, 


carry them to farther improvements, in every branch of domeſ 


tic as well as foreign trade. And this perhaps is the chief ad- 
vantage which ariſes from a commerce with ſtrangers. It 
rouſes men from their indolence; and preſenting the gayer 
and more opulent part of the nation with objects of luxury, 
which they never before dreamed of, raiſes in them a deſire of a 


more ſplendid way of life than what their anceſtors enjoyed, 3 


and at the ſame time, the few merchants, who poſſeſs the ſecret 
of this importation and exportation, make exorbitant profits; 
and becoming rivals in wealth to the ancient nobility, tempt 
other adventurers to become their rivals 1 in commerce. Imita- 
tion ſoon diffuſes all thoſe arts; ; while domeſtic manufacturers 
emulate the foreign in their improvements, and work up every 
home commodity to the utmoſt perfection of which it is ſuſcep- 
tible. Their own ſteel and iron, in ſuch laborious hands, be- 
come equal to the gold and rubies of the IND! ES. | 
VoL.1. Woh Q q When 
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Wuen the affairs of the ſociety are once brought to this fitua« - 
| . tion, a nation may loſe moſt of its foreign trade, and yet con- 
tinue a great and powerful people. If ſtrangers will not take 
b any particular commodity of ours, we muſt ceaſe to labour in it. 

The ſame hands will turn themſelves towards ſome refinement | 

; in other commodities, which may be wanted at home. And 
there muſt always be materials for them to work. upon; till 
every perſon in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes riches, enjoys as great 

plenty of home commodities, and thofe in as great perfection, 

as he deſires; which can never poſſibly happen. CHINA is re- 

' Preſented as one of the moſt fAouriſhing empires in the world; 

though it has very little commerce beyond its own territories, . | 


I Ill not, I hope, be confidered as a ſuperfluous digreſſion,. 
if 1 here obſerve, that as the multitude of mechanical arts is 
advantageous, fo is the great number of perſons to whoſe ſhare: 
the productions of theſe arts fall. A too great diſproportion 
among the citizens weakens any ſtate. Every perſon, if poſ-- 
fible, ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour, in a full poſſeſſion 
of all the neceſſaries, and many of the conveniencies of life. 
No one can doubt, but ſuch an equality is moſt ſuitable to hu- 
man nature, and diminiſhes much leſs from the happineſs of the 
rich than it adds to that of the poor. It alſo augments the 
potter of the ſtate, and makes any extraordinary taxes or impo- 
ſitions be paid with much more chearfulneſs. Where the 
riches are engroſſed by a few, theſe muſt contribute very largely 
to the ſupplying the public neceſſities. But when the riches 
are diſperſed among multitudes, the burthen feels light on 
every ſhoulder, and the taxes make not a very ſealible differ- 
ence on any one s way of living. Et : 


Add 
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Add to this, that where the riches are in few hands, theſe 
= enjoy all the power, and will readily conſpire to lay the 


whole burthen on the poor, and oppreſs them ſtill 1 700 to 
the diſcouragement of all induſtry. 


is this circumſtance conſiſts the great advantage of ENGLAND 


4 any nation at preſent in the world, or that appears in 


the records of ſtory. Tis true, the ENGLISH feel ſome diſad- 
vantages in foreign trade by the high price of labour, which is 
in part the effect of the riches of their artiſans, as well as of the 
plenty of money: But as foreign trade is not the moſt material 
circumſtance, tis not to be put in competition with the happi- 
neſs of ſo many millions. And if there were no more to endear 
to them that free government under which they live, this alone 


were ſufficient. The poverty of the common people is a natural, 
if not an infallible effect of abſolute monarchy ; though I doubt, 


whether it be always true, on the other hand, that their riches 
are an infallible reſult of liberty. Liberty muſt be attended 
with particular accidents, and a certain turn of thinking, in 
order to produce that effect. Lord Bacon, accounting for the 


great advantages obtained by the ENGLISH in their wars with, 
FRANCE, aſcribes them chiefly to the ſuperior eaſe and plenty 


of the common people amongſt the former; yet the government 
of the two kingdoms were, at that time, pretty much alike. 


| . 5 3 
Where the labourers and artizans are accuſtomed to work for 
low wages, and to retain but a ſmall part of the fruits of their 


labour, *tis difficult for them, even in a free government, to 
better their condition, or conſpire among themſelves to heighten 
their wages. But even where they are accuſtomed to a more 


plentiful way of life, tis eaſy for the rich, in a deſpotie govern- 
| QA 2. ; Et 3329; | ment, 
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ment, to confpire againſt them, and throw the whole burifiea: 
of the taxes on their ſhoulders, | 


It may ſeem an odd poſition, that the poverty of the common. 
people in FRANCE, ITALY, and SPAIN, is, in ſome meaſure, 
owing to the ſuperior riches of the ſoul and happineſs of the cli- - 
mate; and yet there want not many reaſons to juſtify tHis para- 
dox. In ſuch a fine mold or ſoil as that of thoſe more ſouthern 
regions, agriculture i 18 an eaſy art; and one man, with a couple 
of ſorry horſes, will be able, in a ſeaſon, to cultivate as much 
land as will pay a pretty conſiderable rent to the proprietor; 
All the art, which the farmer knows, is to leave his ground 
fallow for a year, ſo ſoon as it is exhauſted; and the warmth 
of the ſun alone and temperature of the climate enrich it, and 
reſtore its fertility. Such poor peaſants, therefore, require 
only a ſimple maintenance for their labour. They have no 
ſtock nor riches, which claim more; and at the ſame'time, they 
are for ever dependant on their landlord, who gives no leaſes; | 
nor fears that his land will be ſpoiled by the ill mgthods of culs 
tivation. In ENGLAND, the land is rich, but coarſe; muſt be 
cultivated at a great expence; and produces ſlender crops, when 
not carefully managed, and by a method which gives not the 
full profit but in a courſe of ſeveral years. A farmer, there- 

fore, in ENGLAND muſt have a conſiderable ſtock and a long 

leaſe; which beget proportional profits. The fine vineyards of 
CHAMPAGNE and BURGUNDY, that oft yield to the landlord 
above five pounds per acre, are cultivated by peaſants, who 
have ſcarce bread: And the reaſon is, that ſuch peaſants need. 
no ſtock but their own limbs, with inſtruments of huſbandry, 
which they can buy for twenty ſhillings. The farmers are 
commonly in ſome better circumſtances in thoſe countries. But 
| the 
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the graſiers are moſt at their caſe of all thoſe who cultivate the 
land. The reaſon is ſtill the ſame.. Men muſt have profits 
proportionable to their expence and hazard. Where ſo con- 
ſiderable a number of labouring poor as the peaſants and far- - 
mers are in very low circumſtances, all the reſt muſt partake of 


their poverty whether. the government of that nation. be monat- - 
chical or. republican. 3 _; : 


We may form a ſimilar remark with regard to the general 
hiſtory of mankind, . What is the reaſon, why no people living 
between the tropics could ever yet attain to any art or civility; 


or reach even any police in their. government, and any mulitary ; 
diſcipline z ; While few nations in the temperate climates have 


been altogether deprived of theſe advantages ? Tis probable, , 
that one cauſe of this phænomenon is the warmth and equality 
of weather in the torrid zone, which render cloaths and houſes - 
leſs requiſite for the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, 


that neceſſity, which is the great ſpur to induſtry and inven- 


tion. Curis acuens mortalia corda. Not to mention, that the. 
fewer goods or poſſeſſions of this kind any people enjoy, the 
fewer quarrels are likely to ariſe amongſt them, and the leſs 
neceſſity will there be for a ſettled police or regular authority 
to protect and defend chem from foreign enemies, or from each 
other. 
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OF REFINEMENT IN THE ARTS. 


UXURY is a word of a very uncertain ſignification, and 
may be taken in a good as well as in a bad ſenſe. In ge- 
neral, i 1t means great refinement in the gratification of the ſenſes; 
and any degree of it may be innocent or blameable, according 
to the age, or country, or condition of the perſon. The bounds 
between the virtue and the vice cannot here be fixed exactly, 
more than in other moral ſubjects. To imagine, that the gra- 
tifying any of the ſenſes, or the indulging any delicacy in 
meats, drinks, or apparel, is in itſelf a vice, can never enter 
into a head, that is not diſordered by the frenzies of enthuſiaſm. 
1 have, indeed, heard of a monk abroad, who, becauſe the 
windows of his cell opened upon a very noble proſpeQ, made a 
covenant with his eyes never to turn that way, or receive ſo 
ſenſual a gratification. And ſuch is the crime of drinking 
CHAMPAGNE or BURGUNDY, preferably to ſmall beer or por- 
ter. Theſe indulgences are only vices, when they are purſued 
at the expence of ſome virtue, as liberality or charity; in like 
manner as they are follies, when for them a man ruins. his for- 
tune, and reduces himſelf to want and beggary. Where they 
entrench upon no virtue, but leave ample ſubject whence to 
provide for friends, it and every proper object of gene- 


roſity 


ö - 
„ 
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wiity or compaſſion, they are intirely innocent, and have in 
every age been acknowledged ſuch by almoſt all moraliſts. To 


be intirely occupied with the luxury of the table, for inftance, 
without any reliſh for the pleaſures of ambition, ſtudy, or eon- 
verſation, is a mark of groſs ſtupidity, and is incompatible with 


any vigour of temper or genius. To confine one's expence 
intirely to ſuch'a gratification, without regard to friends or fa- 
mily, is an indication of a heart intirely devdid of humanity or 
benevolence. But if a man reſerve time ſufficient for all laudable 
ent for all generous purpoſes, he is 


purſuits, and money ſuſhi 
Mm from: Dy ſhadow of blame ach 


Since W be n es as innocent or blame 
able, one may be ſurprized at thoſe prepoſterous opinions which 
have been entertained-concerning it; while men of libertine 
principles beſtow praiſes even on vicious luxury, and repreſent 


it as highly advantageous to ſociety; and on the other hand, 


menof ſevere morals blame even the moſt innocent luxury, and 
regard it as the ſource of all the corruptions, diſorders, and 
factions, incident to civil government. We ſhall here endea- 


vour to correct both theſe extremes, by proving, ſirſt, that the 
ages of reſinement are both the happieſt and moſt virtuous; 


fecondly, that wherever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, it alſo 


ceaſes to be beneficial ; and when carried a degree too far, is a 
quality pernicious, e perhaps not the moſt nnn. to 
political ſociety. 


1 prove the firſt point, we need we confider the effects of. 
refinement both on private and on public life. Human happi- 
neſs, according to the moſt received notions, ſeems to conſiſt in 
three ingredients; action, pleaſure, and indolence: And though 


* 
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1 . theſe ingredients ought to be mixed in different proportions, 
according to the particular diſpoſitions of the perſon; yet no 
one ingredient can be entirely wanting, without deſtroying, in 
ſome meaſure, the reliſh of the whole compoſition. Indolence 

or repoſe, indeed, ſeems not of. itſelf to contribute much to our 
enjoyment; but, like ſleep, is requiſite as an indulgence to the 

weakneſs of human nature, which cannot ſupport an uninter- : 
.rupted courſe of buſineſs*or. pleaſure. That quick march of the IP 
ſpirits, which takes a man from himſelf, and chiefly gives ſa- 
tisfaction, does in the end exhauſt the mind, and requires ſome 
intervals of repoſe, which, though agreeable for a moment, 
yet, if prolonged, beget a languor and lethargy, that deſtroy 
all enjoyment. Education, cuſtom, and example, have a 
mighty influence in turning the mind to any of theſe purſuits; 
and it muſt be owned, that where they promote a reliſh for 
action and pleaſure, they are ſo far favourable to human happi- 
neſs. In times when induſtry and arts flouriſh, men are kept 


in perpetual occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, the occu- 
pation itſelf, as well as thoſe pleaſures which are the fruits of 
their labour. The mind acquires new vigour; enlarges its 
powers. and faculties and by an aſſiduity in honeſt induſtry, 
both ſatisfies its natural appetites, - and prevents the growth of 
unnatural ones, which commonly ſpring up, when nouriſhed 
with eaſe and idleneſs. Baniſh thoſe arts from ſociety, you de- 


prive men both of action and of pleaſure; and leaving nothing 
but indolence in their place, you even deſtroy the reliſh of indo- 


lence, which never is agreeable, but when it ſucceeds to labour, 


and recruits the ſpirits, exhauſted by too much application and 
fatigue, i 


Another 
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Another advantage of induſtry and of refinements in the me- 


chanical arts, 1s, that they commonly produce ſome refinements 
in the liberal; nor can the one be carried to perfection, with- 
out being accompanied, in ſome degree, with the other. The 
fame age which produces great philoſophers and politicians, 
renowned generals and poets, uſually abounds with ſkilful 
weavers and ſhip-carpenters. We cannot reaſonably expect, 
| that a piece of woollen cloth will be wrought to perfection in a 
nation Which 1 is ignorant of aſtronomy, or where ethics are 
neglected. The ſpirit of the/ age affects all the arts; and the 
| minds of men, being once rouſed from their lethargy, and put 
into a fermentation, turn themſelves on all ſides, and carry im- 
provements into every art and ſcience. Profound i ignorance 18 
totally baniſhed, and men enjoy the privilege of rational crea- 
tures, to think as well as to act, to cultivate the Plealures of the 
mind as well as thoſe of the body. 


The more theſe refined arts advance, the more ſociable do n men 
become; nor is it poſſible, that, when inriched with ſcience, 
and poſſeſſed of a fund of converſation, they ſhould be contented 
to remain in ſolitude, or live with their fellow-citizens 3 in that 


diſtant manner, which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous na- 


tions. They flock into' cities; love to receive and communicate 
knowlege; to ſhow their wit or their breeding; their taſte in 
converſation or living, in cloaths or furniture. Curioſity allures 
the wiſe; vanity the fooliſh ; and pleaſure both. Particular 
clubs and ſocieties are every where formed : Both ſexes meet in 
an eaſy and ſociable. manner; and the tempers of men, as well 
as their behaviour, refine apace. So that, beſide the improve 
ments which they receive from knowlege and the liberal arts, 
tis impoſlible but they muſt feel an increaſe of humanity, from 
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the very habit of converſing together, and contributing to each 
other's pleaſure and entertainment. Thus induſtry, knowlege, 
and humanity, are linked together by an indiſſoluble chain, and 
are found, from experience as well as reaſon, to be peculiar to 
the more poliſhed, and, what are commonly denominated ; the 
more luxurious ages. 


Nor are theſe advantages attended with diſadvantages which 
bear any proportion to them. The more men refine upon plea- 
ſure, the leſs will they indulge in exceſſes of any kind; becauſe 
nothing is more deſtructive to true Pleaſure than ſuch exceſſes. 
One may ſafely affirm, that the TARTARS are oftener guilty 


of beaftly gluttony, when they feaſt on their dead horſes, than 


EUROPEAN courtiers with all their refinements of cookery. 


And if libertine love, or even infidelity to the marriage- bed, be 


more frequent 1 in polite ages, when it is often regarded only as 
a piece of gallantry ; drunkenneſs, cn the other hand, is much 
leſs common: A vice more odious, and more pernicious both to 


mind and body. And in this matter I would appeal, not only 
to an Ovi p or a PETRON Tus, but to a SEN ECA or a CATO. 
We know, that CSAR, during CATILINE's conſpiracy, being 


neceſſitated to put into CaTo's:hands a billet-doux, which diſ- 
covered an intrigue with SERVILIA, CaTo's own ſiſter, that 
ſtern philoſopher threw it back to him with indignation ; and, 


in the bitterneſs of his wrath, gave him the appellation of drun- 


kard, as a term more opprobrious than that with which he could 
more juſtly have e kim, 


"at induſtry, knowlege, and humanity, are not advan- 


tageous in private life alone: They diffuſe their beneficial in- 


fluence on the public, and render the government as great and 
flouriſhing 
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gouriſhing as they make individuals happy and proſperous. 
The increaſe. and conſumption of all the commodities which 
' ſerve to the ornament and pleaſure of life, are advantageous to 
ſociety; becauſe at the ſame time that they multiply. thoſe in- 
nocent gratifications to individuals, they are a kind of forehouſe 
of labour, which, in the exigencies of ſtate, may be turned to 
the public ſervice. In a nation, where there is no demand for 
ſuch ſuperfluities, men ſink into indolence, loſe all the enjoy- 
ment of life, and are uſeleſs to the public, which cannot main- 
tain nor ſupport its fleets and armies, from the W of ſuch 
Nothful members. 


The bounds of all the EUROPEAN kingdoms are, at preſent, 
pretty near the ſame they were two hundred years ago: But 
what a difference is there in the power and grandeur of thoſe 
kingdoms? Which can be aſcribed to nothing but the increaſe 
of art and induſtry. When CHARLES VIII. of Francs in- 
vaded IT AL v, he carried with him about 20,000 men: And 
yet this armament ſo exhauſted the nation, as we 'learn from 
GUICCIARDI N, that for ſome years it was not able to make 
ſo great an effort. The late king of FRANCE, in time of war, 


kept i in pay above 400,000 men *; though from MAZARINE'sC 


death to his own, he was if in a courſe of wars that lasted 
near thirty years. 5 | 


This induſtry is much promoted by the knowlege inſeparable 
from the ages of art and refinement; as, on the other hand, this 
| knowlege enables the public to make the beſt advantage of the 
induſtry of its ſubjects. Laws, order, police, diſcipline ; theſe 
can never be carried to any degree of perfection, before human 


| The inſcription on the PLACE-DE-VENDOME ſays 440, ooo. 7 
6 3 | reaſon 


„%%% 5 WOW 8 

reaſon has refined tfzlf by-exerciſe, and by an application to s 

more vulgar arts, at leaſt, of commerce and manufactures. Can 

we expect, that a government will be well modelled by a peo- 

ple, who know not how. to make a: ſpinning-wheel, or to em 
ploy a loom to advantage? Not to mention, that all ignorant 
ages are infeſted with ſuperſtition, which throws the govern. 


ment off its bias, and diſturbs men in the partie 01 of thar in 
tereſt and happineſs. 


| Rnowlege 3 in the arts. of government naturally 3 mild- : 
neſs and moderation, by inſtructing men in the advantages of 
humane maxims above rigour and ſeverity, which drive ſubjects 
into rebellion; and render the return to ſubmiſſion impracti- 
cable, by cutting off all hopes of pardon. When the tempers of 
men are ſoftened as well as their knowlege improved; this hu- 
manity appears ſtill more conſpicuous, and is the chief character 
iſtic which diſtinguiſhes a civilized age from times of barbarity 
and ignorance. Factions are then leſs. inveterate, revolutions 
leſs tragical, authority leſs ſevere, and ſeditions leſs: frequent. 
Even foreign wars abate of their cruelty ; and after the field of 
battle, where honour and intereſt ſteel men againſt compaſſion as 
well as fear, the combatants diveſt themſelves of. the brute, and 
reſume the man. | 


Nor need we fear, that men, by loſing hls ferocity, will 
loſe their martial ſpirit, or become leſs undaunted and vigorous + 
in defence of their country or their liberty. The arts have no 
if | ſuch. effe& in enervating either the mind or body. On the con- 
ji 2 . induſtry, their inſeparable attendant, adds new force to 


> both. And if anger, which is ſaid to be the whetſtone of cou- 
rage, loſes ſomewhat of its aſperity, by politeneſs and refine- 
3 15 = 2 ment; 
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a - a ſenſe of honour; which is a ſtronger, more conſtant, and 
more governable principle, acquires freſh" vigour by that eleva- 
tion of genius, which ariſes from knowlege and a good educa- 

tion. Add to this, that courage can neither have any duration; 
nor be of any uſe, when: not accompanied with diſcipline and 
martial ſkill, which are ſeldom found among a barbarous peo 


ple. The ancients remarked, that Da TAM Es was the only 
barbarian that ever knew the art of war. And PyARRHus ſee- 


ing the RoMAxs marſhal their army with ſome art and {kill, 
faid with ſurprize, Theſe barbarians have nothing barbarous in 
their diſcipline ! Tis obſervable, that as the old. Romans, by 
applying themſelves, ſolely to war, were the only uncivilized 


people that ever. poſſeſſed military diſcipline; ſo the modern 


IT ALTA Ns are tlie only civilized people, among EURO EANS; 


that ever wanted courage and a martial ſpirit. Thoſe who would 
aſcribe this effeminacy of the ITALIAN s to their luxury or po- 


Iiteneſs, or application to the arts, need but conſider the FEN 
and ENGLISH whoſe bravery is as unconteſtable, as their love 
for luxury, and their aſſiduity in commerce. The IT AL IAR 
hiſtorians give us a more ſatisfactory reaſon for this degeneracy - 
of their countrymen. They ſhew us. how the ſword; was dropt 
at once by all the ITALIAN ſovereigns; While the VENETIAN 


ariſtocracy was jealous of its ſubjects, the FLORENTI NE de- , 
mocracy applied itſelf intirely to commerce; RoME was go- 
verned by prieſts, and NaPLEs by women. War then became 


the buſineſs of ſoldiers of fortune, who ſpared one another, 


and, to the aſtoniſhment of the world, could engage a whole | 
day in what they called a battle, and return at night to their . 


— without the leaſt bloodſhed. . 
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What has chiefly induced ſevere moraliſts to declaim againſt 
refinement in the arts, is the example of ancient Rome, which, 
joining to its poverty and ruſticity, virtue and public ſpirit, roſe 


to ſuch a ſurprizing height of grandeur and liberty ; but having 


tearned from its conquered provinces the As IAT 1c luxury, fell 
into every kind of corruption; whence aroſe ſedition and civil 


wars, attended at laſt with the total loſs of liberty. All the La- 


TIN claſſics, whom we peruſe in our infancy, are full of theſe 


arts and riches imported from the Eaſt: Inſomuch that SaLLUsT 


repreſents a taſte for painting as a vice no leſs than lewdneſs 


and drinking. And ſo popular were theſe ſentiments, during 
the latter ages of the republic, that this author abounds in 


praiſes of the old rigid ROMAN virtue, though himſelf the moſt 


egregious inſtance of modern luxury and corruption; ſpeaks 


ſentiments, and univerſally aſcribe the ruin of their ſtate to the 


contemptuouſly of the GRxEcran eloquence, though the moſt 


elegant writer in the world; nay, employs prepoſterous digreſ- 


ſions and declamations to this Bp OE a model of taſte 


and correctneſs. 


But it would be eaſy to prove, that theſe writers td; the 


cauſe of the diſorders in the RoMAN ſtate, and aſcribed to lux- " 
ury and the arts, what really proceeded from an ill-modelled 
government, and the unlimited extent of conqueſts. Refine- 
ment on the pleaſures and conveniencies of life has no natural 


tendency to beget venality and corruption. The value which 
all men put upon any particular pleaſure, depends on compa- 


times, 


riſon and experience; nor is a porter leſs greedy of money, 
which he ſpends on bacon and brandy, than a courtier, who 
purchaſes champagne and ortolans. Riches are valuable at all- 
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a and to all men, becauſe they rae 1 pleaſures, 


ſuch as men are accuſtomed to, and deſire: Nor can any thing 
reſtrain or regulate the love of money, but a ſenſe of honour 
and virtue; which, if it be not nearly equal at all times, will 
naturally abound moſt in ages of knowlege and reſinement. 


Of all EUROPEAN kingdoms, POLAND ſeems the moſt 2 
fective in the arts of war, as well as peace, mechanical as well 


as liberal; and yet 'tis there that venality and corruption do 


moſt prevail. The nobles ſeem to have preſerved their crown 
elective for no other purpoſe, but regularly to ſell it to the 


higheſt bidder. This 18 almoſt the only ſpecies of commerce 


with Which that people are . 


The liberties of ENGLAND, Loi far from 1 Gam the 


improvements 3 in the arts, have never flouriſhed ſo much as du- 
ring that period. And though corruption may ſeem to increaſe 
of late years; this is chiefly to be aſcribed to our eſtabliſhed 
überty, when our princes have found the impoſſibility of go- 


verning without parliaments, or of terrifying parliaments by 


the phantom of prerogative. Not to mention, that this corrup- 


tion or venality prevails infinitely more among the electors than 
the elected; and therefore cannot juſtly be aſcribed to ay re- 


| finements 1 in luxury. 


If we conſider the matter in a proper light, we ſhall find, 
that improvements in the arts are rather favourable to liberty, 
and have a natural tendency to preſerve, if not produce a free 
government. In rude unpoliſhed nations, Where the arts are 
neglected, all the labour is beſtowed on the cultivation of the 
ground and the whole ſociety is divided into two claſſes, pro- 


Prietors of land, and their vaſſals or "ants, The latter are 
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the arts are neglected. The former naturally ee 
into petty tyrants; and muſt either ſubmit to aniabſolute.maſter 
for che fake of peace and order; or if they will preſerve their in- 
dependency, like the ancient barons, they muſt fall into feuds 
and conteſts among themſelves, and throw the Whole ſociety 
into ſuch confuſion, as is perhaps worſe than the moſt deſpotie 
government. But where luxury nouriſhes commerce and 1 in- 
duſtry, the peaſants, by a proper cultivation of the land, be- 
come rich and independent; while the tradeſmen and mer- 
chants acquire a ſhare of the property, and draw authority and 
conſideration to that middling rank of men, who are the beſt 
and firmeſt baſis of public liberty. Theſe ſubmit not to ſlavery, 
like the poor peaſants, from poverty and meanneſs of ſpirit; 
and having no hopes of tyrannizing over others, like the 
barons, they are not tempted, for the ſake of that gratification, 
to ſubmit to the tyranny of their ſovereign. They covet equal 
laws, which may ſecure their property, and preſerve them 
from monarchical, as well as ariſtocratical tyranny. 


The houſe af commons + ſupport of our r popular govern- 
ment; and all the world, acknowlege, that it owed its chief in- 
fluence and conſideration to the increaſe of commerce, which 
threw ſuch a balance of property into the hands of the com- 
mons. How inconſiſtent then is it to blame ſo violently a re- 
finement in the arts, and to ee it as 5 the bane of liberty 
and public ſpirit! 


To declaim againſt Preſent times, and magnify the virtue of 
remote anceſtors, 1 18 a propenſity almoſt inherent 1 in human na- 
ture: 


or REFINEMENT: IN: THE ARTS. 
ture: and as the ſentiments and pin 


are tranſmitted to poſterity, hence it 5 1s ay we meet with * . 


many ſevere judgments pronounced againſt luxury, and even 
ſcience; and hence it is that at preſent we give fo ready an 
aſſent to them. But the fallacy is eaſily perceived from comparing 
different nations that are contemporaries; where we both judge 
more impartially and can better ſet in oppoſition thoſe manners 
with which we are ſufficiently acquainted. Treachery and 


cruelty, the moſt pernicious and moſt odious of all vices, ſeem 


peculiar to uncivilized ages; and by the refined GRE EEs and 
Ro MA Ns were aſcribed to all the barbarous nations, which ſur- 
rounded them. They might juſtly, therefore, have preſumed, 


that their own anceſtors, ſo highly celebrated, poſſeſſed no 


greater virtue, and were as much inferior to their poſterity in 
honour and humanity, as in taſte and ſcience, An ancient 

FRANK or SAxoN may be highly extolled : But I believe every 
man would think his life or fortune much leſs ſecure in the 


hands of a Moor or TARTAR, than in thoſe of a FRENCH or 


ENGLISH gentleman, the rank of men the moſt civilized 1 in the 
molt cones nations. e . a 


* 


We come now to the ſecond poſition which we — to 


illuſtrate, viz. that as innocent luxury, or a refinement in the 


arts and conveniencies of life, is advantageous to the public; 


ſo wherever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, it alſo ceaſes to be 
beneficial; and when carried a degree farther, begins to be a 


quality Pernicious, though, Pemape, n not the moſt pernicious, 


to o political ſociety. 


Let us conſider what we call vicious luxury. No gratifica- 


tion, however ſenſual, can of itſelf N eſtesmed vicious. A 
Yor b e 8 = es gratis 
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ſtow ſatisfaction on hundreds. The ſame care and toil which 


- whole family during ſix months. To ſay, that, without a vi- 


TAIN, with the ſame foil and climate; I afk, is it not poſſible 


Potence itſelf could work in their temper and diſpoſition? TO 


nnn is en vicious, monk it RN all a man's: ex⸗ 
pence, and leaves no ability for ſuch acts of duty and genero- 
ſity as are required by his ſituation and fortune. Suppoſe, that 

he correct the vice, and employ part of his expence.in the edy- 
cation of his children, in the ſupport of his friends, and in - 
lieving the poor; would any prejudice reſult to ſociety ? ? On the 

contrary, the ſame conſumption would ariſe; and that labour, 
which, at preſent, is employed only in producing a lender 
gratification to one man, would relieve the neceſſitous, and be- 


raiſe a diſh of peas at CHRISTMAS, would give bread to & 


cious luxury, the labour would not have been employed at all, 

is only to ſay, that there is ſome other defect in human nature, 
ſuch as indolence, ſelfiſhneſs, ipattention to others, for which 
luxury in ſome meaſure provides a remedy ; as one poiſon may 
be an antidote to another. But virtue, like wchalſame food, 18 
Batten than poiſons, however corrected. | 


Suppoſe the ſame number of men that are at preſent in BR l- 


for them to be happier, by the moſt perfect way of life which _ 
can be imagined, and by the greateſt reformation which. Omni- 


aſſert that they cannot, appears evidently ridiculous. As the 
land is able to maintain more than all its inhabitants, they could 
never, in ſuch an UTOPIAN ſtate, feel any other ills than thoſe 
which ariſe from bodily ſickneſs; and theſe are not the half of 
human miſeries. All other ills ſpring from ſome vice, either in 
ourſelves or others; and, even many of our diſeaſes proceed 
from the ſame origin. Remove the vices, and the ills follow. 
* | "5:2 POW 


OF REFINEMENT * THE ARTS. gig 


You muſt only tukb care to remove all the vices If you ces 
move part, yon may render the matter worſe. By baniſhing 
vicious luxury, without curing ſfoth and an indifference to 
others, 'you only diminiſh induſtry in the ſtate, and add no- 
thing to mens charity or their generoſity. Let us, therefore, 
reſt contented with afferting, chat two oppoſite vices in a Nate 
may be mote advantageous than either of them alone 5 but let 
us never pronounce vice in itſelf advantageous. Is it not very 
inconſiſtent for an author to aſſert in one page, that moral dif. 
tinctions are inventions of politicians for public intereſt ; and in 
the next page maintain, that vice is advantageous to the public * ? 
And ifdeed it ſeems, upon any fyſtem f morality, little leſs 
than a contradiction in terms, to an K of 4 wee which uur e 


general beneficial to ſociety. . 


Prodigatiry is not to be e — a CE mes in the 
arts, It even appears, that that vice is much leſs frequent i in 
the cultivated ages. Induſtry and. gain beget this. frugality, 
among the lower and middle ranks of men; and in all the buſy 
profeſſions. Men of high rank, indeed, it may be pretended, 
are more allured by the pleaſures, which become more fre- 
quent. But idleneſs is the great ſource of prodigality at all 
times; and there are pleaſures and vanities in every age, which 
allure men equally when they are unacquainted with better en- 
joyments. Not to mention, that the high intereſt, payed in 
rude times, quickly conſumes the fortunes of the landed n 
and multiplies their neceſſities. | . 


I thought this 3888 neceſſary, in « cndin to give ſome light. 
to a ES a queſtion, which has been much pe in 
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BRITAIN. I call it a philoſophical * not a political 
one. For whatever may be the conſequence of ſuch a miracu- 
lous transformation of mankind, as would endow them with 
cvery ſpecies of virtue, and free them from every ſpecies 'of | 
vice; this congerns not the magiſtrate, who aims only at poſſi- 
bilities. He cannot cure every vice, by ſubſtituting a virtue in 
its place. Very often he can only cure. one vice by another; 
and in that caſe, he ought to prefer what is leaſt pernicious to 
ſociety. Luxury, when exceſlive, is the ſource of | many ills; 
but is in general preferable to ſloth and idleneſs, which would 
commonly ſucceed in its place, and are more pernicious both to 
private perſons-and to the public. When ſloth reigns, a mean 
uncultivated way of life prevails amongſt individuals, without 


1 


1 ſociety, without enjoyment. And if the; ſovereign, in ſuch a 


ſituation, demands the ſervice of his ſubjects, the labour of the 
ſtate ſuffices only to furniſh the neceſſaries of life tothe labour- 


ers, and can afford i to thoſe who are een in the 


OP ſervice, 


07 MONET, 


I 


V ON E Vis not, properly ſpeaking, one of the ſubjects of 
A cm merce; but only the inſtrument which men have 
agreed upoti to facilitate the exchange of one commodity for 
another. Is none bf the wheels of trade: Tis the oil which 
rendets the motion of the wheels more ſmooth and eaſy. If 
we conſider any one kingdom by itſelf, tis evident, that the 
greater or leſs plenty of money is of no conſequende j ſince 
the prices of commodities are always proportioned to the plenty 
of money, and a crown in HENRXVII's time ſerved theme 
purpoſe as a pound does at preſent. ; Tis only the public which 
draws any advantage from the greater plenty of money; and 
that only in its wars and negociations with foreign ſtates. 
And this is the reaſon, why all rich and trading countries, 
from CARTHAGE to BRITAIN and HOLLAND, have employed 
mercenary troops, which they hired from their poorer neigh- 
bours. Were they to make uſe of their native ſubjects, they, 
would find leſs advantage from their ſuperior riches, and from 
their great plenty. of gold and filver; fince the pay of all 
their ſervants muſt riſe in proportion to the public opulence, 
Our ſmall army in BRITAIN. of 20,000 men are maintained 
9, as ent expence as a FRENCH army thrice as numerous. 


2 4 . 

— 3 8 * 

— Y * 4 
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commerce with foreigners. 


might naturally at firſt be dreaded from the advantages of an 
eſtabliſhed commerce. Where one nation has got the ſtart of 


1, Goo, ooo pounds. Now, the parliament i in the laſt war commonly allowed for the 
fleet 2,500,000, We have therefore 900,000 over for the officers and other expences 


 Swrss corps. And theſe officers had very ſmall pay : A centurion, for inſtance, only 


ral concluſion from the foregoing calculations. For money, after the conqueſt of _ 


in the richeſt of the Eu R RAN kingdoms: | 


$8 Aga 
The ENGLISH fleet, during the late war, required as much 
money to ſupport it as all the RoAN legions, which kept 
the Whole world in ub ection, during the time of the em- 
perors . THF Tk i org e ot IRE SD TC THT 


The greater number of people and their greater induſtry are 
ſerviceable in all caſes; at home and abroad, in private and 
in public. But the greater plenty of money, 18 very limited 
in its: ule, and may even ſometimes be a loſs to a nation in its 


There ſeems to be a ee concurrence of d in human 
affairs, which checks the growth of trade and riches, and 
hinders. them from being confined entirely to one people; as 


another in 18 tis very difficult for the latter to en the | 


. je” private ſoldier in the Roman 8 had ; a denarius aids; | 8 leſs 
than eight-pence. The Roman emperors had commonly 25 legions in pay, which, 
allowing 5000 men to a legion, makes 125,000, 'TaciT. Ans. kb. 4, Tis true, there 
were alſo auxiliaries to the legions; but their numbers are uncertain, as well as their 
pay. To conſider only the legionaries, the pay of the private men could not exceed 


of the Roman legions, There feem to have been but few officers in the Roman 
armies, in compariſon of what are employed in all our modern troops, except ſome 


double a common foldier. And as the foldiers from their pay (Tac. Ann. lb. 1.) 
bought their own cloaths, arms, tents, and baggage; this muſt alſo diminiſh con- 


ſrderably the other charges of the army. So little expenſive was that mighty govern- | 
ment, and ſo eaſy was its yoke over the world. And, indeed, this is the more natu- 


Acvyr, ſeems to have been nearly in as great plenty at Rowe, as it is at ule. 
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ground it has loſt; becauſe of the ſuperior induſtry and ſkill of 
the former, and the greater ſtocks, of which its merchants are 
poſſeſſed, and which enable them to trade for ſo much ſmaller 
profits. But theſe advantages are compenſated, in ſome mea- 
ſure, by the low price of labour in every nation which has not 
an extenſive commerce, and does not very much abound in gold 
and ſilver. Manufactures, therefore, gradually ſhift their 
places, leaving thoſe countries and provinces which they have 


already inriched, and flying to others, whither they are allured 
by the cheapneſs of proviſions and labour; till they have in- 


riched theſe alſo, and are again baniſhed by the ſame cauſes. 


And, in general, we may obſerve, that the dearneſs of every 
ching, from plenty of money, is a diſadvantage, which attends 
an eftabliſhed commerce, and ſets bounds to it in every country, 
by enabling the Pe ſtates to underſel the richer 1 in all VE 
markets. 


This has made me entertain a great doubt concerning the 


benefit of banks and paper- credit, which are ſo generally 


eſteemed advantageous to every nation. That proviſions and 
labour ſhould become dear by the increaſe of trade and money, 
18, in many reſpects, an inconvenience ; but an inconvenience 
that is unavoidable,. and the effect of that public wealth and 
proſperity which are the end of all our wiſhes. *Tis compen- 
ſated by the advantages which we reap from the poſſeſſion of 
theſe precious metals, and the weight which they give the na- 
tion in all foreign wars and negotiations. But there appears 
no- reaſon for increaſing that inconvenience by a counterfeit 


money, which foreigners will not accept in any payment, and 


which wy * diſorder 3 in the ſtate mal reduce to, nothing. 
| TROP 
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There are, tis true, many people in every Sikh ſtate, who, 
having large ſums of money, would prefer paper with good 
ſecurity ; as being of more eaſy tranſport and more ſafe cuſtody. 
If the public provide not a bank, private bankers will take ad- 
vantage of this circumſtance; as the goldſmiths formerly did 
in LONDON, or the bankers do at preſent in DUBLIN : And 
therefore tis better, it may be thought, that a public company 
| ſhould enjoy the benefit of that paper-credit, which always 
will have place in every opulent kingdom. But to endeavour 
artificially to increaſe ſuch a credit, can never be the intereſt 
of any trading nation; but muſt lay them under diſadvantages, 
by increaſing money beyond its natural proportion to labour 
and commodities, and thereby heightening their price to the 
merchant and manufacturer. And i in this view, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that no bank could be more advantageous, than ſuch a 
one as locked up all the money it received f, and never aug- 


mented the circulating coin, as is uſual, by returning part of 
its treaſure into commerce. A public bank, by this expedient, 
might cut off much of the dealings of private bankers and 
money-jobbers; and though the ſtate bore the charge of falaries 
to the directors and tellers of this bank, (for, according to the 
preceding ſuppoſition, it would have no profit from its deal- 
ings), the national advantage, reſulting from the low price of 
labour and the deſtruction of paper-credit, would be a ſuffi- 

cient compenſation. Not to mention, that ſo large a ſum, | 
lying ready at command, would be a great convenience in times 
of public danger and diſtreſs; and what part of it was uſed 


might be replaced at leiſure, when peace and tranquillity were. 
reſtored to the nation. 2 ; 


+ T his is the caſe with the bank of Aus TER DAM, 


| But 
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But of this ſubject of paper=credit we ſhall treat more largely 


' hereafter. And 1 ſhall finiſh this eſſay on money, by propoſing = 
and explaining two obſervations, which may, perhaps, ſerve 


to employ the thoughts of our ſpeculative politicians. For 


to theſe only I all along addreſs myſelf. Tis enough that I 


ſubmit” to the ridicule ſometimes, 3 in this age, attached to the 


character of a philoſopher, without 3 to it that which be- 
longs to a Projector. 


ke was a ſhrewd ES of A NACH ARSI 8 + theScyT HIX N, 
who had never ſeen money in his own country, that gold and 


ſilver ſeemed to him of no uſe to the. GREEKs, but to aſſiſt 


them in numeration and arithmetic. Tis indeed evident, that 


money is nothing but the repreſentation of labour and commo- 


dities, and ſerves only as a method of rating or eſtimating 
them. Where coin is in greater plenty; i as a greater quantity 
of it is required to repreſent the ſame quantity of goods; it 
can have no effect, either good or bad, taking a nation within 


itſelf ; no more than it would make any alteration on a mer 


chant? 8 books, if, inſtead of the ARAB LAN method of nota- 


tion, which requires few characters, he ſhould make uſe of the 


RoMAN, which requires a great many. | Nay, the greater 
quantity of money, like the RoMan characters, is rather incon- 


venient, and requires greater trouble both to keep and tranſport 


it, But notwithſtanding this concluſion, which muſt be al- | 
lowed juſt, *tis certain, that ſince the diſcovery of the mines 


in AMERICA, induſtry has increaſed: in all the nations of 
 FuROPE, except in the poſſeſſors of thoſe mines; and this may 
juſtly be aſcribed, amongſt other reaſons, to the increaſe af 


+ brur. Dopod quis ſaor profectus in e of 8 
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gold and Ayers" Abrordngly we find, that 1 in every N 2 
into which money begins to flow An greater Wündamde ch 5 
formerly; every thing takes a new new face; labour” And 1 — 
gain life; che merchant becomes more enterpriſing, the manu- 
facturer more diligent and {kilful,” afld even the farmer follows | 
his plough” with greater alacrity and attention. This 3 18 not 
eaſily to be accounted for, if we conſider 0 nly the jäfluence 
Which a greater abundance of coin has in the kingd dem itfelf, 
by heightening the price of commodities, and obliging every 
one to pay a greater number of theſe little yellow, or white | 
pieces for every thing he purchaſes. . And as to foreign trade, 
it appears, that great plenty of money is rather diſadvantage- | 

raiſing the Lag of Ce kind of labour. Nl | 
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e ene the high price 0 e be a es: con- 
ſequence of the increaſe of gold and ſilver, yet it follows not 
immediately upon that increaſe ; but ſome time is required be⸗ 
fore the money circulate through the whole ſtate, and make its 
effects be felt on all ranks, of people. At firſt, no alteration 1 18 
perceived; by degrees, the price riſes, firſt of one commodity, 
then of another; till the whole at laſt reaches a Juſt pro or- 
tion with the new quantity of ſpecie which i is in the kingdom, 
In my opinion, tis only in this interval or intermediate ſitua- 
tion, between the acquiſition of money : and riſe of prices, that 
the increaſing quantity of gold and "fer | 1s favourable to in- 
duſtry. When any quantity of money 18 imported into a na- 
tion, it is not at firſt diſperſed into many hands; 3 but is con- 


fined to the coffers of a few perſons, who immediately ſeek. to 
employ it to the beſt advantage, Here are a let of manufac- 


turers 


f 0 ONE =— 1883 


turxers or mn we, Mall ſuppoſe, who hajerrectived, re- 

4 turns of gold and ſilver tar. goc as which they ſent to Capiz. 
They are thereby enabled to employ more workmen: than-for- 
merly, who never dream of demanding higher wages, but are 
glad of employment from ſuch good pay-maſters. If Work- 

men become ſcaree, the manufacturer gives higher wages, but 

at firſt requires an increaſe of labour; and this" is willingly 

ſubmitted to by the artizan, who can now eat and drink better, 
to compenſate his additional toil and fatigue. He carries his 
money to market, where he finds every thing” at the ſame 
priee as formerly, but returns with greater quantity and of, 
better kinds; for the uſe of his family. The farmer and gar- 
dener, finding, that all their commodities, are taken off, apply 
themſelves with alacrity to the raiſing more; and at the ſame 
time can afford to take better and more cloths from their tradeſ- 
men, whoſe Price. is the ſame as formerly, and their induſtry 
only whetted by ſo much. new gain. Tis, eaſy to trace the 
money in its progreſs through the whole commonwealth; 
where we mall find, that it muſt firſt quicken the diligence of 
every individual, before it incr reaſe the 122 of labour. 
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And that * ſpecie may one to. 4 conſiderable pitch, 
before it have this latter effect, appears, amongſt other in- 


ſtances, from the frequent operations of the FR ENCH king, on 
the money; where it was always found, that the augmenting 
the numerary value did not produce a proportional. riſe of the 
prices, at leaſt for ſome time, In the laſt year of Lov1s XIV. 
money was raiſed three ſevenths, but prices augmented only 
one. Corn in FRANCE | 18 NOW fold at the ſame price, or for 
the fame number of livres it was in 1683; though filver was 
3 T:t BY 5 © dug then 
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an author of reputation. Though Lynn confeſs, . that the facts which he advances 


5 deere , are oft ant 25 to make ls authority-leſs i in this mütter. 
However, the general 0 obſervation, that the augmenting the money in Fu a x63 bes = 


"fo? BORA proporgohidbly aug mont. the prices, i» certainly juſt [: 09 01 1210719 


55 dle by⸗ hls emits be one of the beſt teatbns Which can be given, for a gradual 
And univerſal Aavginentatianpf;the. money; though it has been intirely overlooked z n 


+ alfthoſe vol ers Rc Payee m rote on tha qu ion b Melon, du Tor, 55 
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tbe be Anſenfibly dimigiſhed ; f. rei trade, enlivened ; and domeſtic dul, 
by N of a greater Facts! Jon and ſhiftings; would receivefoihe 


{bred and Entburkddielſe?! Ih exdthüng ſuch A project, twould be better tu make 
the nd milling abs For 44 half-pence, ig order r preſerve the jlluſion,, and make 


| It be taken for the ſame. And as a recoinage of our ſilver begins to be requiſite, © y 
the continual. wearing of our ſhillings and ſixpences, it may be doubtful, whether we 

ought. to imitate the e example in King W. LLIAM'S reign, w when the cl cup money Was 
mes to the old Randard, 
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either to conſume it dane or tranſport, it d places where he 


may find à market. In thoſe, countries, the. prince can levy 
few "OF, ne no taxes, but z in the ſame manner: And as he will, re- 


ceive very Gal b benefit 'from impoſiti tions 6 paid, tis evident 
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chat ſuch a kingdom. bas. very. little force, even, at home 330d 
cannot x maintain fleets and armies to the ſame! extent; as if every 


part of it abqunded i in \ gold and ſilver. There is Aurel y 4 $reater 
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people; and magufacrures. The AUSTE1 AN ners the 
empire are in general: well pedpled- and; well, cultivated, and 
are of great extent; but have not a proportionable weight in 
- the balance of EUROPE ; Proceeding, as is commonly ſuppoſed, 


from the ſcarcity; of money How do all theſe facts agree 


with that prineiple of reaſon, that he! quantity of gold and 
filver/is invitſelf altogether zadifferent? Abcording” to that 
principle, where. ever/a ſovereign has numbers of ſubjects; © 
theſe have plenty of commodities, he ſhould of oourſe be gecat 
and powerful, and they rich and happy, independent of the 
greater or leſſer abundance of the Precious metals. Theſe 


5 8 of diviſions and ſubdiviſions'ito! * bar extent; NOR 


8 &;# 


Tone countries of Evi ROPE; ; "and by that means | raiſe ew to a 
bulk more ſenſible and convenient. They Mill ſerve the ſame 
purpoſes of exchange, whatever their number may be, or 


whatever colour they may be ſuppoſed to have. gon nth 
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To chefs difficulties I. anſwer, that” the effect here dap ed 


do flow from ſearcity of money, really ariſes from the manners 


and cuſtoms of the inhabitants; and that we miſtake, as is too 
uſual, a collateral effect for a cauſe. The contradiction is only 
apparent; ; but it requires ſome thought and reflection to dif- 
cover the «hh giv by which we 6rd reconcile reaſon to ex- 
vel eie er e ith DIES AL by ſe ines ate tos ng 
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Ir vie oh a maxim ne lb erident, hat n prices of a 
every thing depend on the proportion between commodities 
and money, and that any conſiderable alteration on either of 
theſe has the ſame effect, either of heightening or lowering the 


Prices. 
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, prices. Increaſe the commodities, they become cheaper; in- 
creaſe the money, they riſe in their value, | As, on. th the other 


ws ht 11 


hand, a diminution of che former, and that of Js latter X, have 
contrary. tendencies. 1 5 | 


t RY eee fink: 


2Tis alſo adi that whey prices do not ſo much depend on 


the abſolute quantity of commodities and that of money, which 
arg. in a nation, As in that of the commodities, which come 


or may come to market, and of the money which circulates. 


If the coin be locked up in cheſts, tis the ſame thing with re- 


gard to prices, as if it were annihilated: If the commodities 
be hoarded ; in granaries, a like effect follows. As the money 


and commodities, in theſe caſes, never meet, they cannot affect | 
each other. i Were we, at any time, to form conjectures con 
cerning the price of proyiſions, the corn Which the farmer . 
muſt reſerve for the maintenance of hinnſelf and family, ought | 
never to enter into the eſtimation. ' "Tis: only the . | 


compared to the demand, that Actermines the value. Kr 
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'To apply wei principles, we muſt: confider, that in the rl 
400 more uncultivated ages of any ſtate, ere fancy has con- 
founded her wants with thoſe of nature, men, contented: with 


the productions of their own fields, or with thoſe rude prepa- 
rations which they themſelves can work upon them, have little 


occaſion for exchange, or at leaſt for money, Which, by agree- 


ment, is che common meaſure of exchange. The wool of the 
farmer s own flock, ſpun i in his own family, and wrought by a 
neighbouring weaver, Who receives his payment i in corn or 
wool, ſuffices for furniture and cloathing. The carpenter, the 
ſmith, the maſon, the tailor, are retained by wages of a like 
nature; and che landlord himſelf, delling i in the neighbour- 
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hood, is eons to receive his rent in | this commodities” — 
raiſed by the farmer. The greateſt part of theſe he conſumes ; 
at home, in ruſtic hoſpitality : The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes 


of for money to the neighbouring town, whence he draws the 
few materials of a FENG. and luxury. | 8 
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ages. Tis the proportion between the circulating money, 


other goods in the neighbourhood, never come to market; they 


But er men begin to refine on all theſe enjoyments, and 
live not always at home, nor are contented with what can be 
raiſed in their neighbourhood, there is more exchange and 
commerce of all kinds, and more money enters into that ex- 
change. The tradeſmen will not be paid in corn; becauſe they 
want ſomething more than barely to eat, The farmer goes 
beyond his own pariſh for the commodities he purchaſes, and 


cannot always carry his commodities to the merchant who ſup- 
plies him. The landlord lives in the capital, or in a foreign 


country; and demands his rent in gold and ſilver, which can 
eaſily be tranſported to him. Great undertakers, and manufac- 
turers, and merchants, ariſe in every commodity; and theſe 
can conveniently deal in nothing but in ſpecie. And conſe- 
quently, in this ſituation of ſociety, the coin enters into many 
more contracts, and by that means is mage more ee chan 
in the former. | 


: The neceſſary effect is, that ng the. money 1 not 
increaſe in the nation, every thing muſt become much cheaper 
in times of induſtry and refinement, than in rude, uncultivated 


and the commodities in the market, which determines the 
prices. Goods that are conſumed at home, or exchanged with 


affect not in the leaſt the current ſpecie; with regard to it they 


- 


or MONEY. - oi 


are as if totally annihilated; and confetenchy this method of 
uling them ſinks the proportion on the ſide of” the cominodities, | 
and increaſes the prices, "But after money enters into all con- 
tracts and ales, and 18 ever where the meaſüre of exchange, 
| the ſame national caſh has a much greater taſk to perform; all 
commodities are then in the market; the ſphere of cireufation 
is enlarged; tis the ſame caſe as if that individual ſum were 
to ſerve a larger kingdom; and cherefore, the proportion being 
here leſſened on the ſide of the money, every thing muſt be- 
come cheaper, and the prices gradually. all. 


let muerte; 
* mne moſt exact computations that have been VForaged: all 
over EUROPE, after making allowance for the alteration in the 
numerary value or the denomination, 'tis found, that the prices 
of all things have only riſen three, or at moſt, four times, 
ſince the diſoovery of the WEST IND TES. But will any one 
aſſert, that there is not much more chan four times the coin 
in EUROPE, that was in the fifteenth century, and the centu- 
rie preceding it p The SANTA RDS and PORTUGUESE from 
their mines, the ENGLISH, FRENCH, and Durch, by their 
APRICAN trade, and by their interlopers in the WPs Ix- 
DIES, bring home about fix millions a-year, of which not 
above a third part goes to the EAST IN DIES. This ſum alone 
in ten years would probably double the ancient ſtock of money 
in EUROPE. And no other ſatisfactory reaſon! can be given, 
Why all prices have not riſen to a much more cxorbitant height, | 
except that derived from a change of cuſtoms and manners. 
Beſides that more commodlities are produced by additional in- 
duſtry, the ſame commodities come more to market, after men 
depart from their ancient ſimplicity of manners. And though 
this increaſe has not been equal to that of money, it has, how- 
Vor. | | FRE IT bi | | ever, 
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erer, been conſiderable, and has profuret the proportion be 
R renn coin and mea ies meine Wann hf 
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Were the queſtion propoſed, Which, of, theſe, ye of 
living, in; the people, the ſimple or refined, is the moſt advan 


| tagegus.to the ſtate. or public? J. ſhould, without much ſcruple, 
prefer the latter, in a view, to politics. at leaſt; and ſhould pro- 


duce this as. an additional reaſon for the, 6 cneauragement tr trade 
and manufaQuyes, 
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When men live! in the ancient ſimple manner, and ſupply all: 


their neceſſaries from domeſtic indultry or from. the neighbour- 
hood, the ſovereign can levy; no taxes in money from a con- 
ſiderable part of his ſubjects; atid if he will impoſe on them 
any burdens, he muſt take his payment in commodities, with 
which alone they abound; a method attended with ſuch great 


and obvious inconveniencies, that they need not here be inſiſted 
On. All the MONEY. he. can. pretend to raiſe, muſt bs: from his. 


Principal cities, where, alone it circulates ; and theſe, tis evi- 
dent, cannot afford him ſo much as the whole ſtate could, did 


gold and ſilver circulate through the whole. But beſides this 
obvious diminution of the revenue, there is alſo another cauſe 
of the poverty of the public in ſuch, a ſituation. Not only 
the ſovereign receives leſs money, but the ſame money goes 
not ſo far as in times of induſtry and general commerce. Every 
thing is dearer, where the gold and filyer are ſuppoſed equal; 


and that becauſe fewer commodities come to market, and the 


whole coin bears a higher proportion to what is to be pur- 


chaſed by it; whence alone the Prices of every thing are Ned 
and determined. : 


. 


Here 
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Here thin we may learn the fallaey of the remark, often to 
be met wich in hiſtoriant, and even in common converſation, 
that any particular ſtate is weak, though fertile, populous, 
and well cultivated; merely becauſe it watts money. It ap- 
per, that the want of money can never injure any ſtate 
within itſelf: For men un commodities ere the real ſtrength 
of any community. "Tis the ſimple manner of living which 
here hurts the public, by confining the gold and ſilver to few 
hands, and preventing its univerſal diffuſion and circulation. 
On the contrary, induſtry and refinements | of all kinds incor- 
1900 it with che whole flate, however. ſmall i its quantity may 
: They digett it into every vein, fo. to ſpeak; 3, and 1 make i it 
ſo into every. tranſaction and contr: & No hand is entirely 
empty 85 it. And as the prices of every thing fall by that 
means, the lovereign bas a double. advantage: He may draw 
money by his taxes from eyery part of the Hate; ae what he | 
receives, goes farther 3 in every purchaſe and gmeng IA 


n 


We may mier; I from a compariſon of prices, that money 18 
not more plentiful; in CHINA, than it was in EUROPE three 
centuries ago: But what immenſe power is that empire poſ- 
ſeſſed of, if we may judge by the civil and military liſt main- 
tained by it? PoErBIVSs“ tells us, that proviſions were ſo 
cheap in IT ALV during his time, that in ſome places the Rated 
club at the'inns'was'a i ſemis a-head, little more than a farthing! 
Yet the ROMAN power had even then ſubdued the whole 
known world. About a century before that period, the Ca R- 
THAGINIAN ambaſſador ſaid, by way of raillery, that no 
people lived more ſociably amongſt themſelves than the Ro- 
MANS; for that in NET entertainment, which, as foreign 


» 1b. 2, ys 15. 


— Uu e. —— miniſters, 
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| miniſters," they received, they ſtill obſerved the Ga plate M 
= every table f. The abſolute quantity of the precious metals is 
N a matter of great indifference. There are only two circum- 
ſtances of any importance, vi. their gradual increaſe, and 

„ 1 thorough concoCtion and circulation. through the ſtate; 
and the influence of both theſe circumſtances has been here 

explained. e ee ne 


In the following Eſſay we e ſhall fee an 1 of a like fal- 
lacy as that above mentioned; where a collateral effect is taken 
for a cauſe, and where a conſequence ; is aſcribed to the plenty 
of money though it be. really owing to. a change in the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the people. 
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OTHIN G 18 Won a more certain ſign of the fou- 


tereſt: And with reaſon ; ; though [ believe the cauſe 18 ſome- 
what different from what is commonly apprehended. The 
lowneſs of intereſt it generally aſcribed to the plenty of money. 

But money, however plentiful, has no other effect, if fixed, 
than to raiſe the price of labour. Silver is more common than 
gold; and therefore you receive a greater quantity of it for the 


ſame commodities. © But do you pay leſs intereſt for it? Intereſt | 


in BATAVIA and JAMAICA is at 10 per cent. in PORTUGAL 
at 6; though theſe places, as we may learn from the prices of 
every thing, abound much more in gold and ſilver than either 
Lo NDO or AMSTERDAM. 


* 


Were all the ould. in ENGLAND annihilated at'once, and one 
and twenty hillings ſubſtituted in the place of every guinea, 
would money be more plentiful or intereſt lower? No ſurely: 
We ſhould only uſe ſilver inſtead of gold. Were gold rendered 
as common as ſilver, and filver as common as copper; would 
money be more plentiful or intereſt lower? We may aſſuredly 
give the ſame anſwer. Our ſhillings would then be yellow, 
and our halfpence white; and we ſhould have no guineas. No 
„ 15 8 other 


riſhing condition of any nation than the lowneſs of in- 
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other difference would ever be obſerved ; no alteration o m 


merce, manufactures, navigation, or intereſt; unleſs. we ima- 75 


gine, that the colour of the metal is of any conſequence. 


144 


No, what is fo viſible ; in theſe greater variations © of 1 


or abundance ef the pretious | metals, muſt! hold i in all inferior 


# # — 2 


changes. If the "multplying gold and ſilver fifteen times makes 
no difference, much leſs | can the doubling or tripling them. 


All augmentation has no other effect than to heighten the price 


of labour and commodities ; ; and even this variation is little 
more than that of a name. In the progreſs towards theſe 
changes, the augmentation may ' haye ſome influence, by excit· 


ing induſtry; ; but after the prices are ſettled, ſuitable to. the. 


new abundance of- gold and ſilver, it has no manner of in- 
fluence. 5 VV . 


* 


Py effect ne P oportion - at its e Pere 
have riſen about four times ſince the diſcovery of che InD 1853 
and *tis probable gold and ſilver have multiplied much more: 


co? 
But intereſt has not fallen much above a half, The rate of in in . 


2 


tereſt, therefore, is rot derived from. the ny of the pre- LO 


cious metals. n 


SE alia 2b % Een l 

Mone; : having merbes Kaden 8 arifing Geka the 
agreement and conyention of men, the greater or leſs plenty 
of it ig gf no, cqnſequence, if we conſider a nation within 
itſelf; and the quantity of ſpecie, when once fixed, though 
never ſo large, has no other effect, than to oblige every one to 
tell out a greater number of thoſe ſhining bits of metal, for 


cloaths, furniture, or equipage, without increaſing any one 


convenience of life. If a man borrows money to build a houſe, 
he then carries home a greater load; becauſe the ſtone, timber, 


een 1NTERMSST, ow. 


. glaſs, Ge. wich tlie labour of the maſons and canperiters, 
e repreſented by a greater quantity of gold and ſilver. But 
as 1 metals are conſidered merely as repreſentations, chere 


can no alteration ariſe, from their bulk or quantity, their weight 


1 11 7 


or colour, either upon their real value or their intereſt, The 


* 


ſame intereſt, in. all caſes es, hears the e ſame proportion to the ſum. 
And if you lent me ſo much EW and fon many commodities; 


by receiving five per cent, you receive always proportional la 


bour and commodities, however repreſented, whether by, yellow 


or White coin, whether by a pound or. an ounce. *Tis in vain, 


therefore, to look for the cauſe of the fall or riſe of intereſt 


in the greater or leſs quantity of gold and Gilyer which 3 1s: fixed 


eee 5 e Fae 

High om ariſes. from three circumſtances : A great de- 
mand for borrowing; little riches to ſupply that demand; and 
great profits ariſing from ecommerce. And theſe eircumſtances 
are a clear proof of che ſmall advance of commerce and in- 
duſtry, not of the ſcarcity of gold and ſilver. Low intereſt, 
on the. other hand, proceeds from the three oppoſite circum- 


ſtances : A ſmall demand for borrowing ; great riches to- 
fupply that demand; and ſmall profits ariſing from commerce. 
And theſe circumſtances axe all connected together, and proceed 


from the increaſe of induſtry and commerce, not of gold and 


filver. We ſhall endeavour to prove theſe points as fully and 


diſtinQly as poſſible; and ſhall begin with the cauſes and the 
effects = a greek, or ſmall demand for Te 
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| When the 1 hows 8 ever ſo little So a forage 6. 
ſtate, and their numbers have increaſed Neun the original 
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© —_ ned v "within 
cave 3 4 tn? ates Part of knie Heede. Ius the nd i 
| tereſt 15 immediately eſtabliſſied"; nor is there any an ec | 
ment, however rüde, in“ Which affairs" are not on this footi 


Of theſe Proprietors” of land, f ry "muſt preſently wege | 
themſelves to be of different tempers from others}; and We 


| for 1 many years. But as the ſpending a ſettled revenue is 4 Way 


and more ball . But the ſame idlenels of the landlord With 


perty; i ene wet: 
tro" 


6.7 


ed roperty. 


"Thoſe Wt ho 5 more land than * 
can ac em Ny tho 


ſe wg polfeſs' none, and agree to rel 


Sti 


one would willingly” ſtore up the product of his land for fütu- 
rity, "another defires to conſume at preſent what” ſhould" ſuffice 


of life entirely without occupation 3 men Fade 5 Suck need 


AM) ] 11 
of ſomewhat to fix and engage them, AD Ie Ures, fach 48 


they are, «will be the purſuit of the greateſt part of the lan ar 
holders, and the prodigals amongſt them will always be more 


Wy =p * # Gate © 


numerous than the miſers, In a ſtate, therefore, where there 
18 nothing but a landed intereſt, as there 18 little frugality,, the 
borrowers muſt be very numerous, and the. rate of interel 


© . rs 72. 
muſt hold Proportion to it. The difference depends not, on the 
dae of money, but o the habits and manners which Pre 

= FS „ 5 # * 24 114 . 5 
vail, By. this alone the demand for borrowing 18 increaſed © Or 
LOS Fe TIES | 3 % 4444+ N "FE; FFN T. Ne 
diminithed. | Were money Þ plentiful as to make an egg be 


i a 


ſold for fi Pence; ſo long as there 4 are « only. landed gentry apd 


i693 30 f 77 5 

peaſants in the > Mate, the Porro wert muſt be numerous, . | 
8 1 iel 1 1 n e ; fam "4 % t Te N 3 

intereſt high, e rent for the ame "farm would. be h heavier 


$ EM 41 AH IL Fs | 


A. 21 444 441437 . 15 


the higher Prices of commodities, would diſſipate it in, the 
ſame time, and produce the fame "neceſſity and « eman and for 
borrowing. 

8 | 


\ 


1 ' OF INTEREST. — 
Nor is che caſe different with regard. to the /econd circum- . 
ſtance which we propoſed to conſider, viz. the great or little 5 
riches to ſupply this demand. This effect alſo depends on the 
habits and ways of living of che people, not on the quantity 
of gold and ſilver. In order to have in any ſtate, a great 
number of lenders, tis not ſufficient nor requiſite that there be 
great abundance of the precious metals. Tis only requiſite 
that the property or command of that quantity, which is in the 
ſtate, whether great or ſmall; ſhould be collected in particular 
hands, ſo as to form conſiderable ſums, or compoſe a great 
monied intereſt. This begets a number of lenders, and ſinks 
the rate of uſury; and this, I ſhall venture to affirm, depends 
not on the quantity of ſpecie, but on particular manners and 


cuſtoms, which make the ſpecie gather into en fums or 
wn of conſiderable value. 


For ſuppole, that, by 8 man in BRITAIN ſhould 
have five pounds {lipt into his pocket in one night; this would 
much more than double the whole money that is at preſent in 
the kingdom; and yet there would not next day, nor for ſome 
time, be any more lenders, nor any variation on the intereſt, 
And were there nothing but landlords and peaſants in the 
Nate, this money, however abundant, could never gather into 
ſums ; and would only ſerve to increaſe the prices of every thing, 
without any farther conſequence. The prodigal landlord diſ- 

ſipates it as faſt as he receives it; and the beggarly peaſant has 

no means, nor view, nor ambition of obtaining above a bare - 
livelihood. The overplus of borrowers above that of lenders, | 
continuing ill the ſame, there will follow no reduction of in- 


tereſt. That depends upon another principle ; and muſt pro- 
ä X X ceed 
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— cattle 5 and ſupplying the wants:of: bab 6 o 
far, a common benefactor. As the people increaſe in numbers 
and induſtry, the difficulty of their intercourſe increaſes : :. The 
bulineſs of the agency or merchandize' becomes more intricate; 
and divides, ſubdivides, "compounds," and mixes to a greater 
variety. po all theſe tranſitions, *tis* neceſſary, * and reaſon- 
able, that 4 confi de: table p art of the commoditic ies and” labour 
ſhould: belong to the delt to whom, f in a great” meaſure, 
they are owing. Aud theſe commodities he will ſometimes 
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preſerve in kind, jor mote commonly « convert into money, which 
is their common repreſentation. If gold and liver have in- 
crealed 1 in the ſtate together with the induſtry,” i it will require 'F 
great quantity of theſe metals to repreſent a great quantity of | 
commodities and labour. ” If induftry alone has increaſed, the 


prices, of every thing muſt ſink, and a W. mal „Pere of 
ſpecie will ſerve as 4 repreſentation.” = 
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There is no N or zd hand wy ths; human 1 more 
conſtant and ihifatiable than that for exerciſe and employment; 
and this deſire ſeems the foundation of moſt of our paſſions. and 
purſuits · Deprive a man of all buſineſs and ſerious occupation, 
he runs reſtleſs from one amuſement to another; and the weight 
and oppreſſion which he feels from idleneſs, is ſo great, that 
he forgets! the ruin ich muſt follow from his immoderate ex- 
pences. Give him a more harmleſs way of employing his mind 
or body, he is ſatisfied, and foels no longer that inſatiable thirſt 
after pleaſure. But if the employment you give him be pro- 
ſitable, eſpecially if the profit be attached to every particular 
exertion of - induſtry, he. has gain ſo often in his eye, that he 
acquiresz;by degrees, a paſſion for it, and knows no ſuch plea- 
ture as that of e the daily increaſe of his fortune. And : 
* 2 this 
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an Cotnametes increaſes intlaftry;!by conveyitig-it' readily, from 
Os oe Member A the ftats to anotiicr, afldlallo wing mone bf iH 
g Ubi iſelels:'! It increaſes frugal by ging obo 
faule. to men, And employing them in the arts of gating: which 
engage their affection, and remove all reliſh for pleaſure 
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: 7580 b> Sper Mitt. 8 an infallible conſequente of all indiiftrious 
3 Profe Rh, o beget frugality, a and mar the love of: gain pre- 
: LR the love of of Pleaſure. | 8 Amor tg lawyers and phyficians 
. who. have, any radtice, there are many more he He within 
their . an WBO exce ed it, or even live t up to ĩ Rut 
lawyers and phyſicians beget no induſtry 1 and tis evt at the 
expence of others they acquire their riches; ſo that th 
ſuxe to diminiſh the poſſeſſions of ſome of their conn 
; "oy faſt as they increaſe their own. Merchants, on the'cont tra 
- beget.induftr „by ferving a8 canals to convey it tl 
corner of the ſtate; and at the ſame time by their . — 
they acquire great power over that induſtry, and collect a 178 


property in the Aabour and commodities, , which they are re t 
chief inſtru; ents in producing. There s no other cients, 
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1 thexefpre, except. | merchandize, which can make the monied 
þ Intereſt conſiderable, or, in other words, ean inereaſe induſtry, 


nd, thy alſo increaſing frugality, give a great command of 2 
induſtry to particular members of the ſociety. Without © 


za merce, the, Nate. a eonſiſt chiefly of landed gentry,” lte 
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+: prodigality and ex pence, make; a continual demand or borrow- 
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1 exttenſi ve, and employs very; larg ge ſtocks, there muſt ariſe wel- 
dip, amohg the merchants, which Aim in lh the profits of trade, 
at the fame time that they rel the tra. et i The low * 
Profits of merchandize indute the merchants to accept more 

8 willingly of à low intereſt, w Few they leave off buſi nels, and 

eaſe and indolence.” It is'need- 

leſs, therefore, to enquire which of theſe circumſtances, iz, 
bw intereſt or Tow profits, is the cauſe, and which the effect ? 
They both ariſe from an extenſive commerce, and mutually 
forward each other. No man will accept of low profits; where 
he can have high intereſt; and no man will accept of low in- 
tereſt, where he can have high profits. An extenſive com- 
merce, by producing large tocks, diminiſhes both intereſt and 
profits; and is always affiſted in its diminution of the one, by 
the proportional ſinking of the other. I may add, that as low 
profits ariſe from the 1ncreaſe of commerce and induſtry, they 
ſerve in their turn to the farther increaſe of commerce, by ren- 
dering the commodities cheaper, encouraging the conſumption, 
and heightening the induſtry. And thus, if we conſider the 
whole connection of cauſes and effects, intereſt is the true baro- 
meter of the ſtate, and its lowneſs i is a ſign almoſt infallible of 
the flouriſhing of a people. It proves the increaſe cf induſtry, 
and its prompt circulation through the whole ſtate, little infe- 
rior to a demonſtration, And though, perhaps, it may not be 
impoſſible but a ſudden and a great check to commerce may 
have a momentary effect of the ſame kind, by throwing ſo many 

f ſtocks out of trade; it muſt be attended with ſuch miſery and 
want of employment in the poor, that, beſides its ſhort du- 


ration, it will not be pollible | to miſtake the one caſe for the 
other. | 
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Thoſe. 


II t 55 aſe Rei” hat as 1 money 15 
cauſe of low intereſt, ſeem. to have taken a collateral effect for: a 
cauſe; fince the fame induſtry which ſinks: the intereſt, does : 
commonly acquire great abundance of the precious metals, K 
variety of, fine manufactures, with vigilant enterpriſing mer= - 
: chants, will ſoon draw money to a ſtate, if it be any where, to 
be found in the world. The ſame cauſe, by multiplying the : 
conveniencies of life, and increaſing induſtry, collects great 
riches into the hands of perſons, who are not proprietors of 
land, and produces by that means a lowneſs of intereſt. But 
| though both theſe effects, plenty of money and low intereſt, . 
naturally ariſe from commerce and induſtry, they are alto 
gether independent of each other: For ſuppoſe a nation re- 
moved into the Pacific ocean, without any foreign commerce, 
or any knowlege of navigation: Suppoſe, that this nation poſ-: 
ſeſſes always the ſame ſtock of coin, but is continually increaſing $ 
in its numbers and induſtry : "Tis evident, that the price of, 
every commodity muſt gradually diminiſh in that kingdom; oP 
ſince 'tis the proportion between money and any ſpecies of 
| goods, which fixes their mutual value; and, upon the preſent 
ſuppoſition, the conveniencies of life become every day more 
abundant, without any alteration on the current ſpecie. A leſs 
quantity of money, therefore, amongſt this people, will make : 
a rich man, during the times of induſtry, than would ſerve ta. 
that purpoſe, in ignorant and, flothful ages. Leſs, money will 
build a houſe, portion a daughter, buy an eſtate, ſupport a ma- 
nufatory, or maintain a family and equipage. Theſe are the 
uſes for which men borrow money; and therefore, the greater 
or leſs wude of it in a ſtate has no influence on the intereſt. 

IT | | But 


E 


. true, when commerce is 6. over the 
moſt induſtrious nations always abound moſt with the precious: 
metals: So that low intereſt and plenty of money are in fat 
almoſt inſeparable. But ſtill tis of conſequence to know dhe 
principle whence any phænomenon ariſes, and to diſtinguiſh ui 
| between a cauſe and 2 concomitant effect. Beſides that the 15 
 culation is curious, it may frequently be of uſe in the conduct 
of public affairs. At leaſt, it muſt be owned, that nothing can 
be of more uſe than to improve, by practice, the method of 
reaſoning on theſe ſubjefts, which of all others are the moſt i im- 
n ; 2 LO are commonly treated in the ooſe 


Another reaſon of this popular miſtake wich reberd to the | 
cauſe of low intereſt, ſeems to be the inſtance of ſome nations; 1 
where, after a ſudden acquiſition of money, or of the precious 

metals, by means of foreign conqueſt, the intereſt has fallen, 
not only among them, but in all the neighbouring ſtates, as ſoon 
as that money was diſperſed, and had inſinuated itſelf into 
every corner. Thus, intereſt in SpAIN fell near a half imme- 
diately after the diſcovery of the WES T IN DIES, as we are in- 
formed by Garc1Lass0 DE LA VEGA: And it has been ever 
ſince gradually ſinking in every kingdom of EUROPE. Intereſt 
in ROME, after the conqueſt of EGYPT, fell from 6 to 4 per 
cent. as we learn from Diox *, 
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differpat, ig. che fenquering agr. and, in che neighbouring 
ſtatez z but in neither of them can we juſtly, aſcribe, 1 effect 
merely to the, increaſe of gold, and fi Nenne , % $17 
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by the purchaſe o of land, or by int intereſt; and conſequently the fam 


n 


effect follows, for a little time, as if there Had been a great ac- 


ceſſion of induſtry and commerce. The increaſe of len ders 
above the borrowers finks the intereſt; and ſo much the faſter, 


2 


pr. " egmihet6e in th 


Hats, and no method of employing their 


money but by lending it at intereſt. But after this new mals of 


gold and filver has been digeſted, and has circulated throw 


the whole ſtate, affairs will ſoon return to their former fituation ; - 
while che! landlords : and new money-holders living idly, ſquan- 


det above their income; and the former daily contract debt, 


and the latter incroach on their ſtock till its final extinQion, | 


The whole money may | ſtill be in the Nate, and make itſelf be 
felt by the increaſe of prices : But not being now collected into 
any large maſſes or ſtocks, the diſproportion between the bor- 
rowers and lenders is the ſame as formerly, and conſequer tly 


the high intereſt returns: 5 e 0 


A 


Accordingly: we find, in Ro ME, that ſo N as CNA 18 


time, intereſt had again mounted to 6 Per cent. '®: dete ts n6 
accident had happened to drain the empire of money. Ir THA 


* CoLUMELLA, lib. z. cap. 3. | 
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if thoſe who have Acquired thoſe large ſums, find no induſtry 
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Jan's time, money lent on Mortgages, in Ira LV, [TWO 6- Sper 
cent. ; on common ſecurities, in, BLTHYNIA, 13 . And if 
intereſt, in S2ALN, has not riſen to its old piteh; this. can * 


aſcribed to nothing, but the continuance of the ſame cauſe that ; 


ſunk it, viz. the large fortunes continually made in the In. 
DIES, which come over to SpA from time to time, and uf = 
ply the demand of the borrowers. By this accidental and ex- 
traneous cauſe, more money is to be lent 1 in SPAIN, that is, 

more money is collected into large ſums, than would otherwiſe | 
be found in a ſtate, where there are ſo little commerce and i in- 


As to the reduction of intereſt, which has followed in EN G- 


LAND, FRANCE, and other kingdoms of EUROPE, that have 
no mines, it has been gradual; and has not proceeded from 
the increaſe of money, conſidered merely in itſelf ; but from 
the increaſe of induſtry, which is the natural effect of the 


former inereaſe, in that interval, before it raiſes the price of 
labour and proviſions. For to return to the foregoing ſuppo- | 


ſition; if the induſtry of ENGLAND had riſen as much from 


other cauſes, (and that riſe might eaſily have happened, though 
the ſtock of money had remained the ſame) mult not all the 


lame confequences have followed, which we obſerve at pre- 


{ent ? The ſame people would, in that caſe, be found in the 


kingdom, the ſame commodities, the fame induſtry, manu- 
factures, and commerce; and conſequently the ſame mer= 
chants, with the ſame ſtocks, that 1s, with the fime com- 
mand over labour and commodities, only repreſented by a 


I PLann1 epiſt. lib. 7. ep. 18. 
I Id. lib, 10. ep. 62. | 


fmallee 


00 1NTxR __ e 
. white ot yellow pieces; which being a cir- 
nt, would only affect the waggoner, 


etl? i and trunk -maker. Luxury, therefore, manufactures, 

arts, - induftty; frugality, flouriſhing equally as at preſent, 

'tis evident that intereſt muſt alſo have been as low; ſince that 

is the reſult of all theſe circumſtances; ſo far as they 

dete rmine the profits of « commerce, and the proportion between 
the borrowers and lenders 3 in any flate, 
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\ | 8 very wa” in nations ignorant of the nature a 
merce, to prohibit the exportation of commodities; and 
to preſerve amon 2 themſelves whatever they think valuable and 
uſeful. "They conſider not, that, in this prokibitiong they act 
direttly contrary to their intention; and that the more is ex- 


ported of any commodity, the more will be raiſed at home, of 
which they themſelves will always . the firſt offer. NT. 


8 


f 251 18 '# I ' 
l 78 49% 11 


"Tis 1 known to the linea . the ancient laws of 
ATHENS rendered the exportation of figs criminal ; that being 
ſuppoſed a ſpecies of fruit ſo excellent in Ar T Tea, that the 
ATHENIANS eſteemed it too delicious for the palate of any fo- 
reigner. And in this ridiculous prohibition they were ſo much 
in earneſt, that informers were thence called /ycophants among 
them, from two GREEK words, which ſignify figs and di 
coverer x. There are proofs in many old acts of parliament of 
the ſame ignorance in the nature of commerce, particularly in the 
reign of EDwarD UI, And to this day, in FRANCE, the expor- 
tation of corn is almoſt always prohibited; in order, as they ſay, 
to prevent famines; though *tis evident, that N contri- 
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butes more to the frequent famines which 0 auch diſtreſs that 
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The — Jealous my with regard to money, Res alſo pre- 
vailed. among ſeveral nations and it required both reaſon and 


experience to convince any people, that theſe prohibitions ſerve 
to no other purpoſe than to raiſe. the exchange n them, 
and produce a * ap e 


TOA 


Theſe errors, one may . are 250 and 1 but * f 


ſtill prevails, even in nations well acquainted with commerce, a 


ſtrong jealouſy with regard to the balance of trade, and a fear, 
that all their gold and ſilver may be leaving them. This ſeems 


to me, almoſt in every caſe, a very groundleſs apprehenſion; 
and I ſhould as ſoon dread, that all our ſprings and rivers ſhould 


be exhauſted, as that money ſhould abandon a kingdom Where 
there are people and induſtry. Let us carefully preſerve theſe 


. — 83 . ve need never be W of ng 


6 


Tis 9 to 3 that all calculations concernin g . 


balance of trade are founded on very uncertain facts and ſuppo- 


fitions., The cuſtomhouſe- books are allowed to be an inſuffi- 


cient ground of reaſoning : nor is the rate of exchange much 
better; unleſs we conſider it with all nations, and know alſo 
the proportion of the ſeveral ſums remitted; which one may 


ſafely pronounce impoſſible. Every man who has ever reaſoned 
on this ſubject, has always proved his theory, whatever it was, 
by facts and calculations, and by an enumeration of all the 
ann ROE 5 hom BEE 4 CL, 0] GY 
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1 Fhomhings.of Mr. GER ſtruck W 

panic, when they ſaw ät .plainly demenſtrated, byvavdetall” of 
particulars, that the balance was againſt them for ſo conſiderable 
a ſum as muſt leave them winnen a : ſingle e ſhi illing in five or fix. 


1 


years. But luckily, twenty years "have fince elapſ; ſed, , wif h, an 


(4 O84 


e foreign v war; and yet it i 18 | commonly 2 ſed, that 
money 18 Al 1 miore plentiful umn us than 1 in an 4 rt. 
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| Nothing es can i more entertkining on this head than Dr. 
SWIFT; z an author ſo quick in diſcerning! the [miſtakes and 
abſurdities, of others. He ſays, in his hrt view of the ſtate of 
IREL A No, that the whole caſh of that kingdom amounted but 
to 500, O00 J.; that out of this they remitted every year a neat 
million, to EN GL AND», and had ſcarce any other ſource from 
which they could compenſate themſelves, and, little other fo- 
reign trade but the importation of | FRENCH: wines, for which: 
they — ready money. The conſequence of tlüs ſituation, 
which muſt be owned to be diſadvantageous, was, that in a 
courſe: of three years, the current money of IRELAND, from 
500,000 J. was reduced to leſs than two. And at preſent, 1 
ſuppoſe, in a courſe of 30 years, 1t is abſolutely nothing. Yet 
I know not how, that opinion of the advance of riches in IRE- 
LAND; which gave the Doctor ſo much indignation, ſeems ill 
to > continuey\and you ground with "__ r ; 


{43:7 ABAOFT 10 age . ; 
5 ſhorts: this a of: "ou wrong ak of fed 
appears of ſuch a nature, that it diſcovers itſelf, wherever one is 
out of humour with the miniſtry, or is in low ſpirits; and as it 
can never be refuted by a particular detail of all the exports, 
which counterbalance the imports, it may here be proper to 


4 


form 
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form a general argument, which may prove Uh6=jbitiey 


of thak Events! as. long n m our people and our in: ; 
duſtry. Apia of tors fakes, ouugrd ec een 


- ;: 61-2570 fb olamnt 85245 to TY! finger 26 Hits 
Suppo c fout f ! 1 hs of al che money in n BR 17 AI N toche anni- 
hilared i in one night, and the nation reduced, to, the dame. con- 
dition, with regard to ſpecie, as in the reigns of the HaRRTS 8 
and ED WAR DS, what would be the conſequence ? Muſt not the 
price of all labour and commodities ſink in proportion, and 


every thing be ſold as cheap as they were in thaſe ages? What 
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nation could then diſpute with us in any forei ign market, or 

pretend to navigate or to ſell manufactures at the ſame price, 

which to us would afford ſufficient profit 2 In how little time, 

therefore, muſt this bring back the money which we had lot, 

andraiſeus'to the level of all the neighbouring nations * " Where, : 

after we have arrived, we immediately loſe the advanta e of 

the cheapneſs of labour and commodities; and the farther flows . 

ing in of money 1 18 Kopped by our fulneſs and repletion. 5 wp . 155 
VV 0 
"Again, ſuppoſe, that all the maney of BRITAIN were mul- 

tiplied fivefold i in a night, muſt not the contrary. effect follow? 

Muſt not all labour and commodities. riſe to ſuch an exorbitant 

height, that no neighbouring nations could afford to buy from 

us while their commodities,. on the other hand, became ſo 

cheap in compariſon,” that, in ſpite of all the laws which could 

be formed, they would be run in upon us, and our money flow 

out; till we fall to a level with foreigners, and loſe that great 

fuperiority of N which had 1 9 5 us under de ene 

0 r 8 Fee 


Now, tis evident, that the {ame om bes Frm would OR. 
theſe exorbitant inequalities, were they to ben miraculoully,, 


=_. = $52 E 8 8 R . 
"of n W their pay in the :OMIMO 
* money F ere ene to Ws art and [ny of cad. 
nation. All water, where-ever it communicates, remains al- 
Ways at a level. Aſk naturaliſts the reaſon; they tell you. that 
were it to be raiſed in any one place, the ſuperior gravity of 
that part not being balanced, muſt, depreſs it, till it meets a 
counterpoiſe; and that the ſame cauſe which redreſſes the ine- 
quality when it happen 8, muſt for ever Fe i, without ſome 
violent external N *, | 


Can one imagine, that it iments * poſlible, ks any wary 
or even by any art or induſtry, to have kept all the money in 
S?AIN, which the galleons have brought from the IN DIES! 

or that all commodities could be ſold in Fx ANNE for a tenth 
of the price which they would yield on the other fide of the 
PYRENEEsS, without finding their way thither, and draining 
from that immenſe treaſure ? What other reaſon, indeed, is 
there, why all nations, at preſent, gain * their trade with 
— Spar) N and PoRTUGAL but becauſe it is impoſſible to heap 
Tak = up. money, more than any fluid, beyond its proper level? The 
NH ſovereigns « of theſe countries have ſhown, that they wanted not 
inclination to keep their gold and ſilver to themſelves, had it 


been 1 in any degree prafticable. : 
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There is ddr thts, though more limited in its operation, which checks the 
wrong balance of trade, to every particular nation' to which the Lingo trades» 
When we import more goods than we export, the exchange turns againſt us, and this 
becomes a new encouragement to export; as much as the charge of carriage and in- 
ſurance of the money which becomes due would amount to. For the exchange can 
never riſe 1 chan _ ev? 


But 
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ater may be raiſed above the level of the 
| 3 the former has no communication with 
me latter; ſo in money, if the communication be eut off, by 

any material or phyſical impediment, (for all laws alone are in- 
effectual) there may, in ſuch a caſe, be a very great inequality 

of money. Thus the immenſe diſtance of CHINA, together 
with the: —— our INDIA companies, obſtructing the 
ommunication, preſerve in EUROPE the gold and ſilver, eſpe- 
ally akhe aue in much greater plenty than they are found 
in that kingdom. But, notwithſtanding this great obſtruction, 
the force of the cauſes abovementioned is full evident. The 
{kill andi ingenuity of EUROPE 3 in general ſurpaſſes perhaps that 
of Cnixe, with regard to manual arts and manufactures; vet 


5 * E- * 2 


f are we never. a able to trade thither without, great diladvantage. 
And were it not for the continual recruits Which we receive 
from AMERICA», money would very ſoon ſink in EvROPE, and 
ri in CHiNa, till it came nearly to a level in both places. 


Nor can any reaſonable man doubt, but that induſtrious nation, 


. . 
1 9 
. 


| were they as near us as POLAND or BARBARY, would drain 
us of the overplus of our ſpecie, and draw to themſelves a larger 
ſhare of the WEsT-INDIAN treaſures, We need have no re- 
courſe to a phyſical attraction, to explain the neceſſity of this 
operation. There is a moral attraction, ariſing from the in- 


tereſts and paſſions of men, which is full as . 4 and infal- 
; lible. 4 | n 


| 1 
. | | | R 


How is the 1 kept. in ee provinces of every . 
among themſelves, but by the force of this principle, which 
_ makes it impoſſible for money to loſe its level, and either to 
riſe or ſink beyond the Proportion of the labour and commo- 
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dities which is. in each province * Did not long experience 15 
make people eaſy on this head, what a fund of gloomy re- 


flections might calculations afford a melancholy FonksHIRR- 
MAN, while he computed and magnified the ſums drawn to- 


LONDON by taxes, abſentees, commodities, and found on 
compariſon the oppoſite articles: ſo much inferior? And no- 


doubt, had the Heptarchy ſubſiſted in. ENG LAND ine 1 i 
lature of each ſtate had been continually alarmed: by the fear 


of a wrong balance; and as tis probable that the mutual hatred 


of theſe ſtates would have been extremely violent on account: | 
of their cloſe neighbourhood, ' they would Have loaded- and 

oppreſſed all commerce, by a jealous and ſuperfluous caution. 
Since the union has removed the barriers: between SCOTLAND. 
and ENGLAND, which of theſe nations gains from the other 
by this free commerce? Or if the former kingdom has received 
any increaſe of riches, can it be reaſonably accounted for by 
any thing but the increafe of its art and induſtry ? It was a: 
common apprehenſion in ENGLAND, before the union, as we 
learn from L'ABBE DU Bos *, that SCOTLAND would ſoon 


drain them of their treaſure, were an open trade allowed; and 
on the other ſide the TwEED a contrary apprehenſion pre- 


vailed: With what juſtice i in both, time has ſhown. 


What happens 3 in mall portions of mankind, muſt take 85 
bn greater. The Provinces of the RoMAN empire, no doubt, 5 
kept their balance with each other, and with ITALY, inde- 
pendent of the legiſlature; as much as the ſeveral counties of 


BRITAIN, or the feveral pariſhes of each county. And any 
man who travels over EUROPE at this day, may ſee by the 


* Les interets d' ANGLETERRE mal-entendus. r 
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geln of commodities, that money, in ſpite of the ablard 3 jea- 
louſy of princes and Rates, has brought itſelf nearly to a levelz 
and that the difference between one kingdom and another is not 
greater in this reſpect, than it is often between different pro- 
vinces of the ſame kingdom. Men naturally flock to capital 
cities, ſea- ports, and navigable rivers. There we find more 


men, more induſtry, more commodities, and conſequently 
more money; but ſtill the latter difference holds W . 


with the oe, and the level 3 Is preſerved " 115 


Our ;exleuly Toy our hatred a Franc E, are without bounds; ; 
and the former ſentiment, at leaſt; muſt be acknowleged very 
reaſonable and well-grounded. Theſe paſſions have occaſioned 
innumerable barriers and obſtructions upon commerce, where 
we are accuſed of being commonly the aggreſſors. But what 
have we gained by che bargain? We loſt the FRENCH market 


for our woollen manufactures, and transferred the commerce of 


wine to SPAIN and PORTUGAL, where we buy much worſe 
liquor at a higher price. There are few ENGLISHMEN who 


would not think their country abſolutely ruined, were FRENCH 


wines fold in ENGLAND fo cheap and in ſuch abundance as te 


ſupplant, in ſome meaſure, all ale, and home-brewed liquors: 


* ]t muſt carefully be 3 This ado this licours, wherever I ſpeak of 


the level of money, I mean always its proportional level to the commodities, labour, 
induſtry, and fkill, which is in the ſeveral ſtates, And I aflert, that where theſe ad- - 


vantages are double, trible, quadruple, to what they are in the neighbouring ſtates, 
the money infallibly will alſo be double, trible, quadruple. 'The only circumſtance 
that can obſtruEt the exactneſs of theſe proportions, is the expence of tranſporting the 
commodities from one place to another; and this expence is ſometimes unequal. 
Thus the corn, cattle, cheeſe, butter, of DeRBTSsHIRE, cannot draw the money of 
Lon box, ſo much as the manufactures of Lox DON draw the money of Der BYSHIRE, 


But this objection is only a ſeeming one: : For ſo far as the tranſport of commodities 
Is expenlive, ſo far is the communication between the place obſtrudied and imperfect. 
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but thoſe inſtitutions of banks, funds, and Paper-credit, which 
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But ond we lay! aſide prejudice, it would not be Aickeult to 


I prove, that” nothin g could be more innocent, perhaps ad van- 
tageous. Each new acre of vineyard planted in France, in 
order to ſupply ENG LAND with wine, would make it requiſite 


for the FR ENCH to take the produce of an-. ENGLISH acre, ſown 
in wheat or barley, 3 in order to ſubſiſt themſelves; and tis 


evident, ther we e haye thereby got comm wand of the befttr's com- 
moditf. eee WOE. TEN 


E C | \ | 
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There are men „ edits of the: 1 King, por = 21 


the planting of new vingyards, and Fer ing all thoſe already 


planted. to he grubbed up: So ſenſible are they in that country 
of the ſuperior value of corn, above ener other ng. 


S 1 4 109 587 8 4. 99 


„NMareſchal Vavnay complaine often, 14 with reaſon, * 


"hs abſurd duties which load. the entry of thoſe wines of. Lan- 


GVEDOC, GUIENNE, and. other ſouthern, provinces. that are 
imported into BRITANY and NoRManDy. He entertained 


no doubt. but theſe latter provinces c could preſerve their balance; 
; notwithtanding the open commerce which he recommends. And 


tis evident, that a few. leagues . more navigation to ENG LAND 


would make no difference; or if it did, that it muſt operate alike 
en the commodities of both W e > 4d bade „ e 
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"Thos 1$ indeed one expedient by which it is poſſible t to „ fink, 
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and another, by which we. may raiſe, money. beyond its natural 


F582 


Fog 


| level in any kingdom; but theſe caſes, when examined, will 


be found to reſolve into Our. general W and to 0 bring addi- 
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I ſcarce know any method of ſinking money below its level: 
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are ſo much practiſed i in this kingdom. Theſe render paper 


equivalent to money, circulate i it through the whole ſtate, make 
it ſupply the place of gold and ſilver, raiſe proportionably the 
price of labour and commodities, and by. that means either . 


baniſh a great part of thoſe precious metals, or prevent their 


farther increaſe. What can be more chort- ſighted than our | 


reaſonings on this: head? We. fancy, becauſe an individual 


would be much richer, were his ſtock of money doubled, that 


the ſame good effect would follow were the money of every 


one inereaſed; not- conſidering, ' that this would raiſe as much 


the price of every commodity, and reduce every man, in 


time, to the ſame condition as before. It id only in our public 
negotiations and tranſactions with foreigners, chat a greater 
ſtock of money is advantageous; ; and as Nod Paper. 18 there 


abſolutely inſignificant, we feel, : by' its means, a all the it effects 


ariſing from a great abundance of n money, without reaping any 
. the advantages 75 | 


Aeneon 

1 Onto Aha hit 3 5 
ee that tara are 12 millions of tt weklch Sato | 

in the kingdom as money, (for we are not to imagine, that all 


our enormous funds are employed in that ſhape) and ſuppoſe 


the real caſſi of the kingdom to be 18 millions: Here is a ſtate 


which is found by experience /able to hold a ſtock of 30 ) 


millions. 1 fay, if it be able to hold = 1 muſt of neceſſity 


have acquired it it in gold and dier, bad we not * obſtructed the 


41080 ˙ &# 


| Whence would 15 "have acquired that en, 2 From all the King- ; 


a $ia 475 VEE 


» We ler 10 Eflay I. that money, a n 2 gives encopragement . to. 


induſtry, during the interval between the increaſe of money and riſe of the prices: 
A gcod-effe& of this nature may follow too ſrom paper credit; but it is dangerous 0 


precipitate matters, at the riſk of loſing all by the . ling, of of tha 8 as mult 


9 upon any violent moch in PR affairs, 
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Weng of e But why NE you remove theſe 
12 millions, money in this ſtate is below its level, Wr 
with our neighbours; ; and we muſt immediately draw from all 
of them, till we be full and ſaturate, ſo to ſpeak, and can hold 
no more. By our preſent politics, we are as careful to ſtuff 
the nation with this fine commodity of bank-bills and chequer 
notes, as if we were ae of r neee with 2 5 
1 N metals. 19 33054 e e FIBA DIY n © 


Tis not to be doubted, but pt: great N of bullion i in 
Franc | 18, in a great meaſure, owing to the want of paper- 
credit, The FRENGH have no banks: Merchants bulls do_not | 
there circulate, as, with us: Uſury, or lending on intereſt 1 is not 
directly permitted; ſo that many have large ſums in their : 
coffers: Great quantities of plate are uſed in private houſes; 
and all the churches are full of it. By this means, proviſion 
and labour ſtill remain much cheaper among them, than in na- 
tions that are not half ſo rich in gold and ſilver. The advan- 
tages of this ſituation in point of trade, as well as in great 
mn emergencies, are too evident to be mn : 


The fame faſhion. a Goa years ago prevailed ; in Ge NOA, which 
Rl has place in ENGLAND, and HOLLAND, of uſing ſervices 
of CHINA ware inſtead of plate; but the ſenate, wiſely fore- 
ſeeing the conſequence, prohibited the uſe of that brittle com- 5 
modity beyond a certain extent; while the uſe of filyer plate = 
was left unlimited. And I ſuppoſe, i in their late diſtreſſes, they 
felt the good effect of this ordinance. Our tax on plate 18, 
perhaps, in chis view, ſomewhat 2 


Before the introduction of paper- money into our colonies, 
they had gold and filver ſuffcient for their circulation. Since | 
the 
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tlie introduction of that commodity, the leaſt inconveniency 
that has followed 18. the total baniſhment of the precious me 
tals, and after. the abolition of paper, can it be doubted but. 
money will return, while theſe colonies poſſeſs manufactures 
and commodities, the only thing valuable in commerce, and 3 
for whole ſake alone all men deſire money? | 


What pity LycuRGus EN not think of decir when: 
he wanited to baniſh gold and filver from SeaRTa! It would: 


have ſerved his purpoſe better than the lumps of iron he made 
uſe of as money 3 : and would alſo have prevented more effec-- 


tually all commerce with rangers, as Pg of ſo much leſs. 


real and intrinſic value. 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, as all theſe queſtions 


of trade and money are extremely complicated, there are cer- 


tain lights, in which this ſubject may be placed, ſo as to repre- 


ſent the advantages of. paper-credit.and banks to be ſuperior to 


their diſadvantages. That they baniſh ſpecie and bullion from 
a ſtate is undoubtedly true; and whoever looks no farther than: 
this circumſtance does well to condemn them; but ſpecie and 
bullion are not of ſo great conſequence as not to admit ef a 
compenſation, and even an overbalance from the increaſe of 
induſtry and of credit, which. may be promoted by the right 

uſe of paper-money. It is well known of what advantage it 

is to a merchant to be able to diſcount his bills upon occaſion; 
and every thing that facilitates this ſpecies of traffic is favour-- 
able to the general commerce of a ate, But private. bankers . 


are enabled to give ſuch credit by the credit they receive from 


the depoſiting of money in their ſhops; and the bank of 


ENGLAND in the ſame manner, from the liberty they have to 


iſſue 
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iſſue tlleit notes in all payments. There was an in vet F 
this kind, which was fallen upon ſome years age by dhe Jans 
of EDINBURG H; 3 and which, as it is one of the moſt ingenious” 


FLIES e 


1 
ideas that has been executed in commerce, has alſo been found 
„ 1 Y + "><, 94 5 


very aTvantagequs t to 1 AND. "It is there called a BaxR- 
17 ls Þ 
4 ure, A man goes to the bank and. 


CREDIT; and, 18 0 of this 
finds ſurety | to the amount, we - ſhall ſuppoſe, of five thouſand 


| pounds. | This money, or any part of it, he has the liberty of 
drawing out whenever he pleaſes, and he pays only the ordinary 
intereſt for it, while it is in his hands. He may, when he 
pleaſes, repay, any ſum fo {mall as twenty pounds, and the j in- 
tereſt i 18 diſcounted from the very day of the repayment. ,. The 
advantages, reſulting from. this contrivance, are manifold. As, 
a man may find ſurety nearly to the amount of his ſubſtance, | 
and his bank- credit is equivalent to ready money, a merchant 
does hereby in a manner coin his houſes, his houſehold furni- 
ture, the goods in his warehouſe, the foreign debts due to him, 
his ſhips at ſea; and can, upon occaſion, employ them in all 
payments, as if they were the current money of the country. 
If a man borrows five thouſand pounds from a private hand, 
beſides that it is not always to be found when required, he 
pays intereſt for it, whether he be uſing it or not: His bank- 
credit coſts him nothing, except during the very moment in 
which it is of ſervice to him: And this circumſtance is of equal 
advantage as if he had borrowed money at much lower intereſt. 
Merchants, likewiſe, from this invention, acquire a great faci- 


1 in ſupporting each other's credit, which is a conſiderable 
ſecurity againſt; bankruptcies, A man, when his own bank- 
credit is exhauſted, goes 5 any of his neighbours who is not 


"Wins 7 in 
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me condition ; . he gets the . which he re- * 


places at his convenience. 


After wh practice had ah flice during ſome years at 
EDINBURGH, ſeveral companies of merchants at GLAscoο 
carried the matter farther. They aſſociated themſelves into 
different banks, and iſſued notes ſo low as ten ſhillings, which 

they uſed in all payments for goods, manufactures, tradeſmen, 
labour of all kinds; ; and theſe notes, from che eſtabliſhed 
credit of the companies, paſſed as money in all payments 
throughout the country. By this means, a ſdock of five thou- 
ſand pounds was able to perform the fame operations as if it 
were ten; and merchants were thereby enabled to trade to a 


greater extent, and to require leſs profit in all their tranſactions. 
In NEWCASTLE and BRS THL, as well as other trading places, 


the merchants have ſince inſtitüuted banks of à like nature, in 
imitation of thoſe in GLASS OW. But Whatever other advan- 
tages reſult from theſe inventions, it muſt fill be allowed that 


they baniſh” the precious metals; and nothing can be a more 


evident proof of it, than a compariſon 6f the paſt and preſent | 


condition of "SCOTLAND in that Particular. Te" was found, 


upon the recoinage made after the” uron, "that there was near 
a million of ſpecie in tliat country: But notwitkſtanding the 


great increaſe of riches, coimerte and manufactures 5 of all 


kinds,” it is thought; that, even where there 1 is no extraordinary 
drain made by ENGLAND, the current pecie will not now 


amount to & fifth of that i „ pct creeper 


a - 7 * * K LE" * + 
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Fm as our 1 of e are almoſt the only 2 
pedient by which we can ſink money, below its level; do, 1 in my | 
opinion, the only expedient by which we can raiſe money 

1 q Aa. _—_——.. above 
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above its. 1 64. 18 '« pralfies / which FR Il exclaim apainſt 
as deſtructive, viz. the gathering large. tuns inte a public- 
treaſure, locking them up, and abſolutely preventing their 
circulation. The fluid not communicating with-the neighbour-- 
ing element, may, by ſuch an artifioe, be raiſed to what height 
we pleaſe. To prove this, we need only return to our firſt 
ſuppoſition, of the annihilating the half or any part. of our. 
caſh; where we found, that the immediate conſequence of facks 
an event would be. the attraction of an equal ſum from all tlie 
neighbouring kingdoms. Nor does there ſeem to be any ne- 
ceſſary bounds ſets by the nature of things, to this practice of 
hoarding. A ſmall city like res BY continuing this policy- 
for ages, might ingroſg nine tenths of. the money of EUROPE. 
There ſtems, indeed, in the nature of man, an invineible . 
obſtacle to that immenſe growth of riches. 'A weak ſtate, with 
an enormous treaſure, will ſoon become 4 prey to ſome of its 
poorer, but more powerful neighbours. A great ſtate would 
diſfipate its wealth in dangerous and M-concerted projects; 
and probably deſtroy, with it, what i 18 much. more valuable,. 
the induſtry, morals and numbers of its people. The fluid in 
this caſe, raiſed to too great a height, burſts and deſtroys the 
veſſel that contains it; and mixing itſelf with the f ufrounding- 
element, ſoon. falls to its proper level. ws 


800 little are we commonly acquainted” with this: W | 
that though all hiſtorians agree in relating uniformly ſo recent 
an event, as the immenſe treaſure amaſſed: by HARRY VII. 
(which. they make amount to 1,700,000: pounds) we rather 

a reject their concurring teſtimony; than admit of a fact which 
agrees ſo ill with our inveterate prejudices. Tis indeed pro- 
bable, that that ſum might bo three fourths of all the money- 
i. 
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: It0Enadaine os But hege. is the agel; chat ſuch a Tum 


might be ſamaſſed in twenty years, , by a cunnitg, rapaciots, | 


6 frugal⸗ amd almqſt abſdlute monarch | 4 Nori is it probable, that 


* 10 111595 


| the diminationiof eireulating money Was ever enfibly felt by 


k the people, of ever did them any prejudice. The finking of 
| the prices of: all commodities would immediately replace it by 
giving Ex LAND the ef in its commerce with all he | 
neighbouring SO: + #/ 5 123 10 016 . 
8 ne 1 17 | | W483 
Hlave we not an inſtance in che mull e = ATHENS 
ich its allies, who 1 in. about fifty years between the MxDIAN 


and PELOPONNESIAN Wars, amaſſed a ſum greater than that 


of H ARRY VII. * For all the GREEK hiſtorians Fand orators 
IJ agree, that the ATHENIANS collected in the citadel more 
0 talents, which they afterwards diſſipated to their 


money was ſet a-running, and began to communicate with. the 
Hurrounding fluid; what was the conſequence:? Did it remain 


in the ſtate? No. For we find by the memorable ceꝝſus men- 
"tioned by DRMHOSTHEx TS and POLY BIS In chat, in about 


fifty years afterwards, the whole value of the republic, com- 
prehending lands, houſes, commodities, net and money, 
Was leſs than 6000 talents. 5 8 
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What an, ambitious high-ſpir ited _ was 8 to collect 


5 and keen in. their treaſury, with a view to conqueſts, a ſum, 
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There were about eight oh ae, in a yok String i in Has «RY VII. 


"Þ TRCEDIDED Bb. * and Diop. sie. lib „ ; 
1 Vid. Escninis et Dales runs K >; 
|. Wy Toppaogtce | + Lib. 2. cap. 62. 
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— ” 
55 - 
— U 


wehte luke i 14, the time When STANYAN wrote his judi- 
 cjous ER 6E'SW ITZERLAND'® Fab. af i 


4 


| The account given FRO 3 F of the treaſure WS: the 
PTOLOMIES, ig ſo prodigious, that one cannot admit of it; 
and ſo much the leſs, becauſe the hiſtorian ſays, the other ſuc-- 


ceſſors of ALEXANDER were all ſo frugal, and. had many of 


them treaſures not much inferior. For this ſaving humour . 
the neighbouring princes muſt neceſſarily. have checked the 


trugality of the EGYPTIAN monarchs, according to the fore-- 
going theory. The ſum he mentions is 740,000 talents, or- 


191,166, 666 pounds 13 ſhillings and 4 pence, according to 
Dr. ARBUTHNOT'S computation. And yet Ap PIAN ſays, 
that he extracted his account from the public records; and he 


Was himſelf a native of ALEXANDRIA. 


From theſe 0 cs we may learn what judgment we ought- 
to form of thoſe numberleſs bars, obſtructions, and impoſts,, 


which all nations of Europe, and none more than ENGLAND, 


have put upon trade; from an exorbitant defire of amaſſing 3X 
money, which never will heap up beyond its level, while it 


circulates; or from an ill grounded apprehenſion of loſing 
their ſpecie, which never will fink below it. Could any thing 
ſcatter our riches, it would be ſuch impolitic contrivances. But 


this general ill effect, however, reſults from them, that they 


deprive neighbouring nations of that free communication and 
e which the Author of the world has 1 by 7 


in The poverty which 3 IT of is 5 to 1 ford in the moſt moun- - 
tainous cantons, where there is no commodity to bring money: And even there the 
people are not poorer than in the dioceſs of SALTsBURG on the one hand, or Savor 


on the other. „„ 4 Proetes. 


giving: 


1 


ww "Jy El the 253 1 8 wy * v. XS. 5 2 


1 918 218 


| Aivitis Fon walt eat _ \geniuſes, 65 ade from 
Loch other. 115 NO TY * A e e 


1 5t6] 55 FI: . 
Our . politics eribrace the only: ancthod, & Vatittit 
mongyr the uſing paper-credit they reject the only method 
-of amaſſing» it, the practice of hoarding; and they adopt a 
hundred contrivances, which ſerve to no purpoſe but to check 
induſtry, and rob ourſelves and our ncighbours of the com 
benefits of art and nature. | 


- 


| All taxes, W upon foreign commodities, are not to 
be regarded as prejudicial or uſeleſs, but thoſe only which are 
Founded on the jealouſy above-mentioned. , A tax on GERMAN | 
linen encourages home manufactures, and thereby multiplies 
our people and induſtry. A tax on brandy increaſes the ſale 
of rum, and ſupports our {ſouthern colonies. And as *tis ne- 
ceſſary impoſts ſhould be levied, for the ſupport of - government, 
it may be thought more convenient to lay them on foreign 

commodities, which can eaſily be intercepted at the port, and 


ſubjected to the impoſt. We ought, however, always to re- 
member the maxim of Dr. Swi FT, That, in the arithmetic 
of the cuſtoms, two and two make not four, but often make 
only one. It can ſcarcely be doubted, but if the duties on 
wine were lowered to a third, they would yield much more te 
the government than at preſent: Our people might thereby 
afford to drink commonly a better and more wholeſome liquor; 8 
and no prejudice would. enſue to the balance of trade, of Which 
we are ſo jealous. The manufacture of ale, beyond the agri- 
culture, is but inconſiderable, and gives employment to few 


hands. The tranſport of wine Rad corn. would not be much 
inferior. 
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OF THE BALANCE or- TRADE; + 
But are there not feinen inflarices, - you will . of ſtates 


110 kingdoms, which were formerly rich and opulent, and are 


now poor and beggarly? Has not the money left them, with | 


which they formerly abounded ? I anſwer, If they loſe their 
trade, induſtry and. people, they cannot expect to keep their 
| gold and | fl ver: Tor theſe | precious metals will hold] proportion 


to the former advantages... When Lissox and AMSTERDAM 
got the EasT-Ix DIA trade from VENICE and G ENO „they 


alſo got the profits and money which aroſe from it. Where 


the ſeat of government is transferred, where expenftve arnſies 
are maintained at a diſtance, where great funds are poſſeſſed 


by foreigners; there naturally follows from theſe cauſes Aa di-- 


4 
minution of the ſpecie. But theſe, we may obſerve, are vio- 


* and forcible methods of carrying away money, and are in 
time commonly attended with the tranſport of people and in- - 

duſtry. But where theſe. remain, and the drain is not con- 
tinued, the money always finds its way back again, by. a hun- 

dred canals, of which we have no notion or ſuſpicion, What 
immenſe treaſures have: been ſpent, by to many nations, in 
"FLANDERS ſince the revolution, in the courſe of three Jong. 


wars? More money perhaps than. the half of: what is at 
preſent in all EURO PE. But what has now become of it? 


Is it in the narrow compaſs of the AusSTRI AN Provinces ? No, 
ſurely: It has moſt of it returned to the ſeveral countries 
whence it came, and has followed that art and induſtry by Which. 


73 


at firſt it was acquired. For: above a thouſand years, the 


money of EUnx op R has been flowing to Rom E, by an open 
and ſenſible current; but it has been emptied by many ſecret 


and inſenſihle canals: Aud the want. of. induſiry and commerce 
renders: ; 
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or THE JEALOUSY or TRADE. 


E FT AVING endeavoured to remove one ſpecies of ill- 


founded jealouſy, which is ſo prevalent among commercial 


nations, it may not be amiſs to mention another, which ſeems 
equally groundleſs. Nothing is more uſual, among ſtates 
which have made ſome advances in commerce, than to look on 
the progreſs of their neighbours with a ſuſpicious eye, to con- 
ſider all trading ſtates as their rivals, and to ſuppoſe that it is 


impoſſible for any of them to flouriſh, but at their expence, | 
In oppoſition to this narrow and malignant opinion, I will ven- 


ture to aſſert, that the increaſe of riches and commerce in any 
one nation, inſtead of hurting, commonly promotes the riches 


and commerce of all its neighbours ; and that a ftate can ſcarcely 


carry its trade and induſtry very far, where all the ſurrounding 


ſtates. a are buried! in ignorance, ſloth, and barbariſm. 


It 18 Gion that the domeſtic induſtry # a people cannot 


be hurt by the greateſt proſperity of their neighbours; and as 


this branch of commerce is undoubtedly the moſt important 


in any extenſive. kingdom, we are fo far removed from all 


reaſon of jealouſy. Put I go farther, and obſerve, that where 


an open communication is I among nations, it is im- 


"T0. © B bb pollible 


, 


370 1 E s 85 * 1 Vi; 10, 3! 


poſbble bat "uy e induſtry of every one 1 receive an 
increaſe fre om che Improvements. of the others. | Compare the 
ſituation of GREAT BRITAIN at preſent, with what it was. 
two centuries ago. All che arts both of agriculture and ma- 


nufactures were then extremely rude and imperfect. Every 


improvement which we have ſince made, has ariſen from our 
imitation of foreigners; and we ought ſo far to eſteem it 
happy, that they had previouſſy made advan 


vantage: Notwithſtanding the advanced ſtate of our manufac- = 
tures, we daily adopt in every art, the inventions and 1 improve 
ments of our neighbours. The commodity 1s firſt. imported 
from abroad, to our great diſcontent, while we imagine that it 
drains us of our money: After wards, the art itſelf is gra- 
dually imported, to our viſible advantage: Let we continue 
ſtill to repine, that our neighbours. ſhould poſſeſs any art, in- 
duſtry, and invention; forgetting that had they not firſt 
IJ inſtructed us, we ſhould have been at preſent barbarians ; and 

did they not ſtill continue their inſtructions, the arts muſt fall 
into a ſtate of languor, and loſe that emulation and novelty: 
whach contribute ſo much to their advancement. : 


The increaſe of Jomeftic induſtry To the foundation of 
Foreign commerce. Where a great number of commodities are 
raiſed and perfected for the home-market, there will always 


be found ſome which can be exported with advantage. But if 


our neighbours have no art nor cultivation, they eannot take 

them; becauſe they will have nothing to give in exchange. In 

this reſpect, ſtates are in the ſame condition as individuals. A 

dingle man can ſcarce be induſtrious, where all his fellow-citi- 5 
— Jour 


es in arts and ” 
ingenuity. But this intercourſe is ſtill upheld to our great ad- 
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zens are idle. The riches of the ſeveral members of a com- 
munity contribute to increaſe my riches, whatever profeſſion 


I may follow. They conſume the produce of my induſtry, 
and afford me the produce of theirs in return. 


* . 


Nor need any ſtate entertain apprehenſions, that their neigh- 
bours will improve to fuch a degree in every art and manufac- 
ture, as to have no demand from them. Nature, by giving a 
diverſity of geniuſes, climates, and ſoils to different. nations, 
has ſecured their mutual intercourſe and commerce, as long as 
they all remain induſtrious and civilized. Nay, the more the 
arts increaſe in any ſtate, the more will-be its demands from its 
induſtrious neighbours. The inhabitants, having become opu- 
lent and {kilful, defire to have every commodity in the utmoſt 
perfection; and as they have plenty of commodities to give in 
exchange, they make large. importations from every foreign 

country. The induſtry of the nations from whom they i 


port, receives encouragement : Their own is alſo increaſed, by 
the ſale of the commodities which they give in exchange. 


But what if a nation has any aple commodity; Coach as the 
. woollen manufacture is to ENGLAND? Muſt not the inter- 
fering of their neighbours in that manufacture be a loſs to 
them? TI anſwer, that when any commodity. 18 denominated 
the ſtaple of a kingdom, it is ſuppoſed that that kingdom has 
ſome peculiar and natural advantages for raiſing the commo- 
dity ; and if, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, they loſe ſuch 
a manufactory, they ought to blame their own idleneſs, or bad 
government, not the induſtry of their neighbours. It gught 
alſo to be conſidered, that by the increaſe of induſtry among 
the neighbouring nations, the conſumption « of every partic ular 

B b b 2 4 — | ou cies 
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ſpecies 'of commödity is ; to increafed; and Wöugh ae | 
manufactures interfere with us in the market, the demand for 
eur product may fill continue, or even increaſe. And even 
ſhould it diminiſh, ought the conſequence to be eſteemed fo 
fatal? If the ſpirit of induſtry be preſerved, it, may eaſily 
be diverted from one branch to another; 3 and the manufactures 
of wool, for inſtance, be employed in la ſilk, iron, or any 
other commodities, for which there appears to be a demand. 
We need not apprehend, that all the objects of induſtry will 
be exhauſted, or that our manufacturers, while they remain 
on an equal footing with thoſe of our neighbours, will be in 
danger of wanting employment. The emulation among rival. 
nations ſerves rather to keep induſtry alive in all of them: 
And any people is happier who poſſeſs A variety of manufic-. 
tures, than if they enjoyed one fingle great manufacture, in 

which they are all employed. Their fituation is leſs preca- 
rious, and they will feel leſs ſenſibly thoſe revolutions and un- 


_certainties to which every Een branch of commerce wal 
always be expoſed. 5 | 


The only commercial ſtate which ought to dread the im- 
provements and induſtry of their neighbours, is ſuch a one as 
HoLLAND, which enjoying no- extent of land; nor poſſeſſing 
any native commodity, flouriſhes only by being the brokers, 
and factors, and carriers of others. Such a people may natu- 
rally apprehend, that as ſoon as the neighbouring ſtates come 
to know and purſue their intereſt, they will take into their 
own hands the management of their affairs, and deprive their 
| brokers of that profit, which they formerly reaped from it. 
But though this conſequence may naturally be dreaded, t is. 


Jv 
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very long before it takes place; ; and by art and' induſtry 3t may 
be warded off for many generations, if not wholly . eluded. 
The advantage of ſuperior ſtocks and correſpondence is ſo great, 
that it is not eaſily overcome; and as all the tranſactions in- 
creaſe by the ingreaſe of induſtry in the neighbouring ſtates, 
even a people whoſe commerce ſtands on this precarious baſis, 


may at firſt reap a conſiderable profit from the flouriſhing con- 
dition of their neighbours. The DuTcH, having mortgaged: 
all their revenues, make not ſuch a figure in political tranſ- 

actions as formerly; but their commerce is ſurely equal to aber 
it was in the middle of the laſt century, when they were 
reckoned among the great powers of EUROPE. 


: Were our narrow and malignant politics tet With ſucceſs, , 
we ſhould reduce all our neighbouring nations to the ſame 
ſtate of floth and ignorance that prevails in Morocco and 
the coaſt of BARBARY. But what would be the conſequence? 
; "FREY. could ſend us no commodities: They could take none 
from us: Our domeſtic commerce itſelf would languiſn for 
want of emulation, example, and inſtruction: And we our- 
ſelves ſhould ſoon. fall into the ſame. abject condition to which 
we had reduced them, I ' ſhall therefore venture to acknow-. | 
lege, that not only as a man, but as a BRIT ISN ſubject, I pray 
for the Houriſhing commerce of GERMANY, SpAIN, IT ALY,.: 
and even FRANCE itſelf. Jam at leaſt certain, that Great 
BRITAIN, and all theſe nations, would flouriſh more, did: 
their ſovereigns and miniſters . ſüch enlarged and beneyd 
Jent ſentiments 1 towards each other. 
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OF THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


A 


” 


[Tis a gets whether the idea of the e of power 


be owing intirely to modern policy, or whether the phraſe 


only has been invented in theſe latter ages? 'Tis certain, 


that XE NO HO N, in his inſtitution of CYRUS, repreſents 


the combination of the As! ATIC powers to have ariſen from 
A Jealouſy of the increaſing force of the Mepzs and PEA- 
SIANS; and though that elegant compoſition ſhould be ſup- 
poſed altogether a romance, this ſentiment, aſeribed by the 


author to the eaſtern princes, is at leaſt a proof of the pre- 
vailing notions of antient times. 


In all the politics of GREECE, the anxiety with regard to 
the balance of power, 18 moſt apparent, and 18 expreſly 


pointed out to us, even by the antient hiſtorians. Txvcy- 


DIDEsS Þ repreſents the league which was formed againſt 


 ATHENs, and which produced the PELOPONNESIAN war, 
as intirely owing to this principle. And after the decline of 
ATHENS, when the THEBA NS and LACEDEMONTANS diſputed 
for ſovereignty, we find, that the ATHENIANs (as well as 


many other republics) threw themſelves always into the lighter 


* Lib. 1. | inn 


| | ſcale, | 
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Kale, * endeavoured to preſerve the balance, They ſup- 


by EPAMINONDAS at LEUCTRA; after which they imme- 
diately went over to the conquered, from generolity, as. 
they pretended, but, in aft; from their jealouſy of the 
conquerors F. 


Whoever will read D2MOSTHENES'S orsütda fbr the M- 
 GALOPOLITANS, may fee the utmoſt refinements on this 
principle, which ever entered into the head of a VENETIAN. 
or ENGLISH ſpeculatiſt. And upon. the firſt rife of the Ma 
GEDONIAN power, this orator. immediately diſcovered the 
danger, ſounded the alarm through all GREECE, and at laſt. 


which fought the great and deciſive battle of CHAERONEA., 


Tis true, the — wes AN wars are ihe: by hiſtorians as 
ſeems to have had more in view the honour of leading the reſt, 


we conſider, indeed, the ſmall number of inbabitants in any 
one republic, compared to the whole, the great difficulty of 


and diſcipline of every freeman among that noble people; we 
mall conclude, that the balance of power was, of itſelf, ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured in GREECE, and needed not to be guarded. with 
that caution which may be requiſite in other ages. But whe- 
ther we aſcribe the ſhifting ſides in all the GRECIAN republics 
t0 jealous emulation or. cautious Politics, the effects were Alike, 


| #-Xxnarn, Hiſt, Gaarc, lib. 6. & 7. ; 
and 


1 
3 


ported 'THEBES againſt SpaR Ta, till the great victory gained 


aſſembled that confederacy under the banners of AT HENS), . 


wars of emulation rather than politics; ; and each ſtate 


chan any well-grounded hopes of authority and dominion. If 


forming ſieges in thoſe times, and the extraordinary bravery 
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 Phi:+Lty, brought that lofty and frail edifice" td the — 
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The ſame principle, call; at AI U or prud ence, W 1c produced 
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dhe O ac:/m, of ATHENS» ; and. P etaliſm, of 1 SE, 2 d 
expelled every citizen whoſe fame or power oyertoppe e re 


An ne 2 
che ſame principle, I ſay, naturally diſcovered itſelf; in foreig n 0 
litics, and ſoon raiſed enemies to the leading ſtate, however 


moderate in the exerciſe of its authority. " 


© The'Þ Es Ry raonarch Was really, in *his force, a Her 

Prince ee compar 10 the Grzcran republics; * and theref6re it 
85 choyed him, from views of ſafety m 0 than from emulatf 6H, 
10 Miter himſelf'5 In their quarrels, an bo Hp port the weak 1 
Tide in every conteſt, © This was the cg e by: AL EL 
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mbment, after the firſt ippiarance 6 the aſpiring geni 


with a rapidity of which Wore? are few inflances * HP 
-of mankind.” a ge el hh, a na ai r a6 
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. fucceffors of ALBXAN DER. thowed an infa Jeal ou 
of, the balance of. power; a x jcalouſy. founded. on true Polity 8 
— prudence, and. Which preſerved, diſtin for ſeveral ages 
the, partitions Wade after the death of that famous congueror. 
The. fortune and ambition, of of As rie threatened. ther 1 
anew with an univerſal monarchy ; ; but their combination, and 
their victory at „Bes, ſaved them. And in e N we 
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find that as the Eaſtern pri ces conſidered 2 
MAacEDONIANS as the only real military force with whom 
they had any intercourſe, they kept always a watchful: eye 
over that part of the world. The PTOLEMIES, i in particular, 

ſupported firſt An Ar us and the Ach Ar Aus, and then CE o- 
MENEs king. of SPARTA, from no other view than as a 
countetbalance to the MactDonian monarchs. For this. 
is the account which POLYBIVS gives of the Eo vPTIAN 


Fey 18 


N 


Ws 


The reaſon why, *t tis Appell, chat the ancients were en- 
tirely ignorant of the balance of power, ſeems to be drawn. 
en hiſtory more than the GRECIAaN; and as the 

nſactions of the former are generally the moſt familiar to 
w. e thence formed all our concluſions. It muſt be 
owned, that the Romans never met with any ſuch general 
combination or confederacy againſt them, as might naturally 
be expected from their rapid conqueſts and declared ambition; 
but were allowed -peaceably to ſubdue their neighbours, one. 
after another, till they extended their dominion over the whole.' 


known world. Not to mention the fabulous hiſtory of their 


ITALIC wars; there was, upon HANN1BAL's'invaſion' of the 
ROMAN ſtate, a very remarkable criſix 8, which ought to have 
called up the attention of all civilized nations. It appeared 
afterwards (nor was it difficult to be obſerved at the time) that 
this was a conteſt for univerſal empire; and yet no prince or 
ſtate ſeems to have been in the leaſt alarmed about the event 


\ 


+ Lib, 2. cap, 81. 7 | k 
t It was obſerved by ſome, as appears by the 5 of Aoetavs of SS FUL a 
in the general congreſs of Gaze. See PoLYB, bid. 3. . 104. 
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or” ilfue of the quarrel. PufLir of Mäc Dom remained 

neuter,” till he ſaw the victories of HANNIBAL; and then moſt” 

imprudently formed an alliance with the conqueror; upon 

a 7 terms ſtill more imprudent. He ſtipulated, that he was to 
: aſſiſt the CarTHAGINiAN ſtate in their eonqueſt of ITALY; 
Hs | after which they engaged to fend over forces into GREECE, 
to aſſiſt him in müden the ac commonwealths “. 03 

The RHODIAN and Nen AEAN er are 1 celebrated, 

by ancient hiſtorians for their wiſdom and ſound policy; ; yet 

both of them aſfiſted the Romans in their wats againſt PH I- 

Li and AnTIocHus. And whit may be eſteemed full a 

ſkronger Proof that this maxim was not familiarly known in 

thoſe ages; flo ancient author has ever remarked the impru- 

dence of theſe meaſures, nor has even blamed that abſurd 

treaty above mentioned, made by PHILIr with the Car THAs 
 GINTANS, Princes and ftateſmen may in all ages be blinded | b 

in their reaſonings with regard to events, beforehand: But? 1 
ſomewhat extraordinary, that hiſtorians, nm hould: Z 
not form a founder Judgment of them. | 
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„Nass IN 1884, ATTALUS, PrvsL AS, in balisfying thelf 
private paſſions, were, all of them, the inftruments of the 
RoMAN greatneſs; and never ſeem to have ſuſpeQed, that they” 
were forging. their on chains, while they advanced the « con- 
queſts of their ally. A ſimple treaty £ and agreement, between, 
MASSIN1SSA. and the CARTHAGINIANS, ſo much required 
by mutual intereſt, barred the Romans from all entrance into 


AFRICA, and preſerved Aberty & to manxind. 
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+ Theonly- Prince we meet ai; in the ROMAN . who 
1 to have underſtood the balance of power, is IE RO 
king of SYRACUSE. Though the ally of Rome, he ſent 
aſſiſtance to the CARTHAGINIANS, during the war of the 
auxiliaries:Eſteeming it requiſite,” | ſays PoLXBIUuS f, 
« both in order to retain his dominions in 8101 LV, and to 
6 preſerve the ROMAN friendſhip, that CARTHAGE ſhould be 
« ſafe; leſt by its fall the remaining power ſhould be able, 
« without contraſt or oppoſition, to execute every purpoſe and 
« undertaking. And here he acted with great wiſdom and 
« prudence, - For that is never, on any account, to be over- 
6 looked ; nor ought ſuch a force ever to be thrown into one 
e hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring ſtates from de- 
fending their rights againſt it,” Here is the aim of modern 
Pagen Peintec gut in rege terms. MEN 


Li 


A © 


In ſhort, 5 maxim of preſerving the — 2 X power i: 18 
Founded ſo much on common ſenſe and obvious reaſoning, that 
tis impoſſible it could altogether have eſcaped antiquity, where 
we find, in other particulars, ſo many marks of deep pene- 
tration and diſcernment. If it was not ſo generally known and 
acknowledged as at preſent, it had, at leaſt, an influence on 
all the wiſer and more experienced princes and politicians, 
And indeed, even at preſent, however generally known and 
acknowledged amorig ſpeculative reaſoners, it has not, in 
practice, an authority much more extenſive among thoſe who 
govern the world. | 
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After the fall of the RoMAN empire, the form of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed by the northern conquerors, Incapacitated 
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- maintainetbeicty ſtate / in dts2 proper: boundaries ao But when 
vaſſalage andithe feudal imilitia were aboliſtred, matikind were 
anew alarmed by the danger of univerſal monarchy; from the 
union of ſo ey 7 kingdoms ee Ae ee ies 1. the perſon 
of the empe for GH AL Es, bu e power of the hou bits of 
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e defenhve,. againſt the greateſt force that ever, perhaps, was 
fc qrmed. b : the e civ vil or political Malina fy mankind. And. 
wel . he influence of the maxim here treated o, chat though 

4 90 laſt general wars, have b deen, 
ee in in four * 1 and unſucceſsful only in Ong f, they 

ME! not much enlarged their dominions, ,nor,acquired.a total 
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- that; by maintaining the'refiſtatice- ſometimes the natural;tr- 


. v6lutions of⸗human affairs together with ubfortſeomtevents | 


and accidents, may guard us agiinft uhiverfal 'nvouarcloys "and 
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Ini che ff elne Jeern to have been more Sed ich | 


the antient GREEK ſpirit of jealous emulation, than” cuôd 


with the prudent views of ae politics. Our wars oy 


FRANCE Rae bren begin with juſtice; "an | "even, perhap 
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half of our "Wark. wth FRANCE, and all our public debts, are 
owing more to our own imprudent vehemence, "tate" to the 


| ambition of our neighbours. 
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e the ſecond place, we are ſo declared in our — to 
Far CH power, and ſo alert in defence of our allies, chat they 
always reckon upon our force as upon their o.]n; and expecting 
to carry on war at our expence, refuſe all reaſonable terms of 
accommodation. Habent ſubjectos, tanguam ſuos ; wiles, ut 
alienos. All the world knows, that the factious vote of the 
Houſe of Commons, in the beginning of the laſt parliament, 
with the profeſſed humour of the nation, made the « queen of 
 Huncary inflexible i in her terms, and prevented that agree- 
ment with PRUSSIA, which would immediately have reſtored 
| the general {anquillity of Ev org. | 


= 4 


is the third place, we are ſuch true combatants, that, when 
once engaged, we loſe all concern for ourſelves and our poſterity, 
and conſider only how we may belt annoy the enemy. To 
mortgage our revenues at ſo deep à rate; 


1 wars, where we 
were only acceſſories, was ſurely the moſt fatal deluſion, that a 


| nation, who had any pretenſion to politics and prudence, has 
ever yet been guilty of. - That remedy of funding, if it be * 
remedy, and not rather, a poiſon, ought, in all reaſon, to he 
reſerved. to the laſt extremity ; ; and no evil, but the greateſt and 
moſt urgent, ſhould ever induce us to embrace ſo dangerous an 


expedient. „ e 
Theſe exceſſes, to which we have been carried, are preju- 
dicial; and may, perhaps, in time, become ſtill more prejudi- 
cial another way, by begetting, as is uſual, the oppoſite 
extreme, and rendering us totally careleſs and ſupine with 
regard to the fate of EUROPE. The ATHENIANS, from the 
moſt buſtling, intriguing, warlike people of GREECE, finding 
their error in chruſting thetaſelyes1 into o every quarrel, abandoned 
5 ud Tarn all 


\ 


all attention to foreign affairs; and in no eoftteſt &ver took party 
on either fide, ory * their flatteries and pi c to 
| the victor. I bas ea TAYVAAD ue Ht 51s zoom oft 
L - & 434v%7 1a Ld MO] £18 28 

_ Epormous OE. are, 8 deſtructive 8 human 
nature; in their progreſs, in their continuance “, and even in 
their dowynfal, which never can be very diſtant from their 
eſtabliſhment. The military genius which aggrandized the 


monarchy, ſoon leaves the court, the capital, and the center 


of ſuch a government; while the wars are carried · on at a great 
diſtance, and intereſt ſo ſmall a part of the ſtate. The antient 
nobility, whoſe affections attach them to their ſopreign, live 
all at court; and never will accept of military employments, 
which would carry them” to remote and barbarous frontiers, 
where they are diſtant both from their pleaſures and their for- 
of the ſtate muſt, therefore, be truſted to 
mercenary ſtrangers, without zeal, without attachment, with- 
out honour; ready on every occaſion to turn them againſt the 
prince, and join each deſperate malecontent, who offers pay and 
plunder. This is the neceſſary progreſs of human affairs: Thus 


tune. The arms 


human nature checks itſelf in its airy elevations: Thus am- 


bition blindly labours for the deſtruction of the conqueror, of 


his family, and of every thing near and dear to him. The 
BouRBoNs, truſting to the ſupport of their brave, faithful, and 


affectionate nobility, would puſh their advantage, without re- 
ſerve or limitation. Theſe, while fired with glory and emu- 


lation, can bear. the fatigues and dangers of war; but never 


would ſubmit to languih in the garriſons of Huxncary Or 


If the Rowan empire was of advantage, it could only proceed from this, that 
mankind were generally 1 in a very diſorderly, uncivilized condition, before i its eftabliſh- 
ment. ao LEH, 7M 
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lancholy fate of 


till the final difſolution of the 
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renewed over and over 


monarchy. 
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H ER E is 18 a maxim, that prevails among thoſe whom in 


this country we call ways and means men, and who are 
denominated Financiers and Mattotiers in FRANCE, That every 
new tax creates a new ability in the ſubject to bear it, and that 
each increaſe of public burdens mcreaſes proportionably the in- 
duſtry of the people. This maxim is of ſuch a nature as is moſt 
likely to be extremely abuſed ; and is ſo much the more dan- 
gerous, as its truth cannot be altogether denied; but it muſt 


be owned, when kept within certain bounds, * to Have wwe. 
foundation in reaſon and experience. 


When a tax is laid upon commodities, which are 5 IRR 


by the common people, the neceſſary conſequence may ſeem 


to be, that either the poor muſt retrench fomething from their 
way of living, or raiſe their wages, ſo as to make the burden 
of the tax fall intirely mon the rich. But there is a third 


conſequence, which very often follows upon taxes, viz. that 


the poor increafe their induſtry, perform more work, and live 
as well as before, without demanding more for their labour. 
Where taxes are moderate, are laid on gradually, and affect 


not the neceſſaries of life, this conſequence naturally follows; 


Vo- I. D d d and 
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365 b en VIII. 
| and tis certain, that fuch Gifficulties often "ſerve to excite e 
induſtry of a people, and render chem more opulent and 8 


borious, than others, who enjoy the greateſt advantages. For 
we inhy obſerve, as a parallel inſtance, that the moſt com- 

mereial nations have not always poſſeſſed the greateſt extent of 
fertile land z but, on the contrary, that they have laboured 
under many natural diſadvantages. TyRE, ATHENS, CAR- 
THAGEF, RHO DES, GENOA, VENICE, HoLLAND, are ſttong 
examples to this __ And in all hiſtory, we find only 
three inſtances of large and fertile countries, which have poſ- 
ſeſſed much trade; the NETHERLANDS) ENGLAND and 

FRANCE. Ihe two former ſeem to have been allured by the 
advantages of their maritime ſituation and the neceſſity they 
lay under of frequenting foreign ports, in in order to procure 
what their own climate refuſed them. And as to F KAN CE, 

trade has come very late into that kingdom, and ſeems to have 
been the effect of reflection and obſervation in an ingenious 
and enterpriſing people, who remarked the immenſe riches 
acquired by ſuch of the neighbouring nations as cultivated 


navigation and commerce. 


The places mentioned by Cr CEROF, as poſſeſſed of as 
1 commerce in his time, are ALEXANDRIA, COL CHos, 
TyRE, SIDON, ANDROS, CyPRUs, PAMPHYLIA, LY CIA, 
RHOPDPSs, CHios, BYZANTIUM, LESBOS, -SMYRNA, MIL E- 
Tun, Coos. All theſe, except ALEXANDRIA, were either 
ſmall iſlands, or narrow territories. And that city owed its 
trade entirely to the happinefs of its ſituation. 


Since therefore ſome natural neceffities or diſadvantages may | 
be thought favourable to induſtry, ad may not t artificial 


Epiſt. ad Arr. lib. 9. ep. 11, 


I ' burdens 


— 


0 r TALES, WM 
burdens. have the fame effect ? Sir e dio Ten PLE mY we 


may obſerve, aſcribes the induſtry. of the DUTCH intirely to 
neceſſity, proceeding from, their natural diſadvantages; and 
illuſtrates his doQrine by a very ſtriking compariſon with IRE- 
LAND ; © <, where," fays he, © by the largeneſs and plenty of 
« the foil, and ſcarcity of people, all things neceſſary to life are 
« ſo cheap, chat an induſtrious man, by two days labour, may 


cc 


take to be a very plain ground of the lazineſs attribi uted to 
4 the people. For men naturally prefer eaſe befoxe labour, 
« and will not take pains if they can live idle; though 
c when, by neceſſity, they have been inured to it, they 


health, and to their very entertainment. Nor perhaps 18 
& the change harder, from conſtant eaſe to labour, than from 
* conſtant labour to eaſe.” After which the author proceeds 
to confirm his doQri ine, by enumerating, as above, the places 
where trade has moſt flouriſhed, in antient and modern times; 


and which are commonly obſerved to be ſuch narrow confined 


territories, as beget a neceſſity | for induſtry. 


* Tis always KY LD in years of. ſcarcity, if it be not ex- 
treme, that the poor labour more, and really live better, than 
in years of great plenty, when they indulge themſelves in :dle- 
neſs and riot. I have been told, by a conſiderable manufac- 
turer, that in the year 1740, when bread and proviſions 
of all kinds were very dear, his workmen not only made a 


wit to e, but mou debts, Which 1983 had een 
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6 gain enough to feed him the reſt; of the week. Which! EF 


cannot leave it, being grown a cuſtom neceſſary to their 
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This dodrine, 3 Kh regard to taxes, may be 2 


mitted 1 in ſome degree: But beware of the abuſe, Exorbitant 


taxes, ke extreme neceſſity, deſtroy, induſtry, by. producing 
deſpair ; and even before they reach this pitch, they raiſe the 


wages of the labourer and manufaQurer, and heighten the price 


of all commodities. | An attentive diſintereſted legiſlature, will 


obſerve the point when the emolument ceaſes, and the prejudice | 


begins: But as the contrary character is much more common, 
us to be feared that taxes, all over'EUROPE; are multiplying 
to ſuch a degtee, as will intirely cruſh all art and induftry; 


though, perhaps, their firſt increaſe, together with; other cir- 


cumſtances, might. have contributed to the er of theſe 


advantages. SF ; YA 


A 


I) he beſt taxes are fuch as are isl upon conſumptions) eſpe-- 
Gally thoſe of luxury; 5 becauſe ſuch taxes are leſs felt by tie 


people. They ſeem, in ſome meaſure, voluntary; ; fincea than 


may chuſe how far he will uſe the commodity which is taxed: 


They are paid gradually and inſenſibly: And being confounded 
with the natural price of the commodity, they are ſearcely 
perceived by the conſumers. Their only Gladvantage i is, that 
they are expenſive 3 in che baths 


4 $$ . 4 


Taxer S-UPON. poſſeſſions are levied ih expence ; but have 
every other diſadvantage. Moſt ſtates, however, are obliged 


to have: recourſe to them, in order to ſupply the deficiencies. of 
the other. 


» To this purpoſe-ſee Ub Eſſay L at the end.” 


But 


. X * 3 389 


But the moſt pernicious of all taxes are thoſe r are 


arbitrary. They are commonly converted, by their manage- | 


ment, into * on induſtry; I and alſo, hh their una- 
60 voidable inequality, are more grievous than by the Teal burden 


which they impofe. Tis ſurpriſing, therefore, to ſee them. 


have place among; a a hy-crvilized people,” eee eee 
4 5 eee 


* 3 2 


f wa "Soon all alas. even: er not arl itra 5 Which 


they commonly are, may be eſteemed dangerous: Becauſe it is 
ſo eaſy for the foyereign. to add a little more, and a little more, 
to the ſum demanded, that theſe taxes are apt to become altogee 


ther. oppreſſive. and intolerable. On the other hand, a duty 


upon commodities. checks itſelf; and a prince will ſoon. find, 
that an increaſe of the impoſt i is no increaſe of his revenue. 
It is not eaſx, cherefore, fox a d to be e ruined an 


ſuch taxes. 


* ** 


Int inform us, that one WS the * 3 of the | 
deſtruction of the ROMAN ſtate, was the alteration which 
CONSTANTINE introduced into the finances, by ſubſtituting 
an univerſal poll-tax, in lien of almoſt all the tithes, cuſtoms, : 
and excifes, which formerly compoſed the revenue of the em- 


pire. The people, in all the -provinces, were ſo grinded and 
oppreſſed by the publicans, that they were glad to take refuge 


under the conquering arms of the barbarians; whoſe dominion, 
as they had fewer neceſſities, and leſs art, was found pintable. 


to the refined, tyranny. of the ROMANS, - 


| 


| Theres a prevailing opinion; that alk t Ges, 3 levied, i 
fall upon the land at laſt. Such an opinion may be uſeful 3 in 


BRITA TIN, by checking the landed gentlemen, 1 in whoſe hands, 
our NNE” is chiefly lodged, 480 making them preſerve 


great 
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great regard for * an wht But 1 muſt confeſs, chat 
this principle, though firſt advanced by. 2 celebrated writer, has 


ſo little appearance of reaſon, thats, were it not for his autho- 


to be Di is 0 of puſhing off . himſelf the banks 


of any tax, which! 18 impoſed, and laying it upon others: But 


as every man has the ſame inclination, and is upon the defen- 


ſive ; no ſet of men can be fuppoſed to prevail altogether in this 
conteſt, Ahd why the landed gentleman ſhould be the victim 
of the whole, and ſhould not be able to defend himſelf, as well 
as others are, I cannot readily imagine. All tradeſmen, in- 
deed, would willingly prey upon Hit, and divide him among 


them, if they could: Bur this inclination they always have, 


though no taxes were tevied ; and the ſame methods, by which 
he guards againſt the ĩmpofition 6f tradefmen before taxes, will 
ſerve him afterwards, and make them ſhare the burden with 


him. No labour 1 in any commodities, that are exported, can 
| w_ very conſiderably raiſed in the price, without loſing. the 


foreign market; and as ſome part of almoſt every manufactory 
is exported, this circumſtance keeps the price of moſt ſpecies 
of labour nearly the ſame after the impoſition of taxes. I 


may add, that it has this effect upon the whole: For were any 


kind of labour paid beyond its proportion, all hands would 
flock to it, and would ſoon fink i it to a level with the reſt. 


I ſhall conelude this ſubject with obſerving g, that we have, 
with regard to taxes, an inſtance of what frequently happens | 


in political inſtitutions, that the conſequences of things are 


diametrically oppoſite to what we ſhould expect on the firſt 
appearance. as regarded as a fundamental maxim of the 
TURKISH government, That the Grand Signior, though a abſo- 
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lute maſter of the lives es ayd f fortunes of. each individual, Ys no 


4 Pole a ne 5 pd every OTTOMAN, Prince, 
who has made ſuch an attempt. either has been gbliged to re- 
tract, or has found the fatal effects of his perſeverance, One 


would imagine, that this Preju judice or eſtabliſhed, opinion were 
che firmeſt barrier! in the world againſt oppreſſion ; ; yet. 'tis cer- 


tain, that its effect [18 quite contrany: | The emperor, having 


no regular method of increaſing his 9 muſt allow all 
the baſhaws and governors to oppreſs and ahuſe the ſubjects: 


and theſe he  queezes after their return | from their government. 
Whereas, if he could impoſe a new, tax, like our EUROPEAN 


i 


'$3 * 


princes, his intereſt would. ſo far be united with that of tus 
people, that he would immediately, feel the bad effects of theſe 


diſorderly levies of money, and would find, that a, pound, 


raiſed by general impoſi tion, would have leſs pernicious effects, 
than a ah taken 3 in ſo unequal and arbitrary a manner. 
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T appears to have been the common practice of antiquity, 

to make proviſion, 1 in times of peace, for the neceſſities of 


war, and to hoard up treaſures before-hand, as the inſtruments 
either of conqueſt or defence; without truſting to extraor- 


dinary impoſts, much leſs to borrowing, 1 in times of diſorder 


and confuſion. Belides the immenſe ſums above mentioned „ 
which were amaſſed by ATHENS, and by the PTOLEMIES, 
and other Iucceſſors of ALEXAND ER; we learn from PLATO ; 


| that the frugal LacEDEMONIANS had alſo collected a great 


treaſure; and ARRIAN | and PLUTARCH || ſpecify the riches 


which ALEXANDER got poſſeſſion of on the conqueſt of Sus 4 


and ECBATANA, and which were reſerved, ſome of them, 


from the time of Cyrus. If I remember right, the ſcripture 


alſo mentions the treaſure of HEZEKIAH and the JEWISH 
princes ; as profane hiſtory does that of PH1L1P and PER8EUs, 
kings of Macedon. The ancient republics of Gaul. had 
commonly large ſums in reſerve d. Every one knows the trea- 


*Eſſay V. 85 + Arcis. 1. S Lib. 3. 44 
_ | PrurT. in vita ALEX. He makes theſe treaſures amount to 80, ooo talents, or 
about 15 millions ſterl. QuinTus CurTivs (Lib. 55 Cap. 2. ſays, that Al Ex- 
anDER found in Sus a above 50, ooo talents. 5 | 
9 STRaBo, Lib. 4. | 799 b | | e 
3 TR: | OR ſure 
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ſure ſeized in Roux by Jorrus CxsaR, during the civil wars; 
and we find afterwards, that the. wiſer. emperors, AUG us Tus, 
T1BERIUS,  VESPASIAN, SEVERUS, Oc. always diſcovered 
the prudent foreſight, of ſaving * ſums againſt any publie 


enc 1 3 8 2 | 
exig Fs idk 3 | . * * i Co 


on the contrary, our modern expedient, which has become 
very general, is to mortgage the public revenues, and to truſt 


that poſterity, during” peace, will pay off the incumbrances. 
contracted en the preceding war: And they, having before 


their eyes, ſo good an example of their wiſe fathers, have the 
ſame prudent reliance on their poſterity; who, at laſt, from 
neceſſity more than choice, are obliged to place the ſame con- 
Adence in a new poſterity. But not to waſte time in declaiming 
againſt a practice which appears ruinous, beyond the evidence 
of an hundred demonſtrations; it ſeems pretty apparent, that 


the ancient maxims are, in this reſpect, much more prudent | 
than the modern; even though the latter had been confined 


within ſome reaſonable bounds, and had ever, in any one 
inſtance, been attended with ſuch frugality, in time of peace, 
as to diſcharge the debts incurred by an expenſive war: For 
why ſhould. the caſe. be ſo very different between the public 
and an individual, as to make us eſtabliſh ſuch different maxims 
of conduct for each? If the funds of the former be greater, 
its neceſſary expences are proportionably larger; if its re- 
ſources be more numerous, they are not infinite; and as its 
frame ſhould be calculated for a much longer duration, than the 
date of a ſingle life, or even of a family, it ſhould embrace 


maxims, large, durable, and generous, agreeable to the ſup- 


poſed extent of its exiſtence. To truſt to chances and tem- 
: Vol. I. 5 | Eee 
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porary expedients, is, indeed, What the neceſſity of human 
affairs frequently reduces us to ;- but whoever voluntarily de- 
pend on ſuch reſources, have not neceſſity, but their own 1 | 
to accuſe for their misfortunes, when any ſuch befal mem. 


If the abuſes of treaſures be dangerous, either by engaging 
the ſtate in raſn enterprizes, or making it neglect military diſ- 
cipline, in confidence of its riches; the abuſes of mortgaging 
are more certain and inevitable; We impotence, and ſub⸗ 

Jeftion to foreign ee | 


According to . 1 7 war is attended with every 
deſtructive circumſtance ; loſs of men, increaſe of taxes, decay : 
of commerce, diſſipation of money, devaſtation by fea and 
land. According to ancient maxims, the opening of the pub= 
lic treaſure, as it produced an uncommon affluence of gold 
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and ſilver, ſerved as a temporary encouragement. to induſtry, 


and attoned, in Tome degree, for the inevitable calamities 
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What then ſhall we ſay to the new FRO That e public 
incumbrances are, of themſelves, advantageous, independent 
of the necefſity of contracting them; and that any Nate, even. 

though it were not preſſed by a foreign enemy, could not poſs 

fibly have embraced a wiſer expedient for promoting eommeree 

and riches, than to create funds, and debts, and taxes; With 
out limitation? ' Diſcourſes, ſuch as theſe, might naturally 
have paſſed for trials of wit among rhetoricians, like the pane 

gyrics on folly and a fever, on Bus1RIs and NERO," had we 

not ſeen ſuch abſurd maxims patronized by reat - miniſters; 

and by a whole party among us. And 1 Ou argu- 

1 ments, 
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ments, (for they. deſerve not the name of ſpecious) though- | 
they could not be the foundation of Lord Ox rox p's conduct, 


for he had more ſenſe; ſerved at leaſt to keep his partizans in 
nnn and perplex the underſtanding of the nation. 


Let us bier the conſequences of public.:debrs, both in 
our domeſtic: management, by their influence on commerce 
and induſtry; and in our foreign ee wh their: effect 
on n negotiations. 


There is a word, which i is b here in the mouth of every * 
and which, I find, has alſo got abroad, and is much employed 
by foreign writers *, in imitation of the ENGLISH; and this 
is, CIRCULAT TON. This word ſerves as an account of every 


thing; and though confeſs, that I have ſought for its meaning 


in the preſent ſub; ect, ever. ſince 1 was a {chool-boy, I have 
never yet been able to diſcover it. What poſſible advantage 
is there which the nation can reap by the eaſy transference of 
ſtock from hand to hand? Or is there any parallel to be drawn 
from the circulation of other commodities, to that of chequer- 
notes and INDIA bonds? . Where a manufacturer has a quick 
ſale of his goods to the merchant, the merchant to the ſhop- 
keeper, the ſhopkeeper to his cuſtomers; this enlivens induſtry, 
and gives new encouragement to the firſt dealer or the manu- 


facturer and all his tradeſmen, and makes them produce more 


and better commodities of the ſame ſpecies. A ſtagnation is 
here pernicious, wherever it happens; becauſe it operates 
backwards, and ſtops or benumbs the induſtrious hand in its 
production of what is uſeful to human life. But what pro- 
dugion, we Od RAN CREE LA Y, or even what Dana 
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tion, except that of ue and pen, ink; ou paper, I have 
not yet learned; nor can one foreſee the loſs or decay of an x 
one beneficial commerce or commodity, though that place and 
* inhabitants were for ever buried i in the ocean. N 


But though this term has never been explained by thoſe a 
init ſo much on the advantages that reſult from a circulation, 
there ſeems, however, to be ſome benefit of a ſimilar kind, 

ariſing from our incumbrances : : As indeed, what human evil 
18 there, which is not attended with ſome advantage? This 


wel ſhall endeavour to explain, that we may eſtimate the Weicht 
which x we ought to allow 1 it. 47.1 


Public ſecurities are with us become a kind of money, and; 
paſs as readily at the current price as gold or filver. Where- 75 
ever any profitable undertakin g offers itfelf, however expenſive, 
there are never wanting hands enough to embrace it; nor need 
a trader, who has ſums in the public ſtocks, fear to launch out 
into the moſt extenſive trade; ſince he is poſſeſſed of "Bp 
which will anſwer the moſt ſudden demand that can be made 
upon him. No merchant thinks it neceſſary to keep by him 
any conſiderable caſh. Bank- ſtock, or India-bonds, 8 
che latter, ſerve all the ſame purpoſes; becauſe he can diſpoſe 
of them, or pledge them to a banker, in a quarter of an hour; 
and at the ſame time they are not idle, even when in his ſeri- 
toire, but bring him in a conſtant revenue. In ſhort, our na- 
tional debts furniſh merchants with a fpecies of money, that 
is continually multiplying in their hands, and produces ſure 
gain, beſides the profits of their commerce. This miſt enable * 
them to trade upon leſs profit. The ſmall Profit of the mer- 
chant renders the commodity cheaper, cauſes a greater con- 


> 


ſumption, 
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ſumption; quickeas the labour of the common people; and 
helps to- "_— arts and My through the whole locjety. fr 


2 
9 


There a are alſo, we may obſerve, 3 in Exe LAND, and in alt 
ftates, which have both commerce and public debts, a ſet of 
men, who are half merchants, half ſtock-holders, and may 
be ſuppoſed willing to trade for ſmall profits; becauſe commerce 
is not their principal or ſole ſupport, and their revenues in the 
funds are a fure reſource for themſelves and their families. 
Were there no funds, great merchants would have no expedient 
for realizing or ſecuring any part of their profit, but by mak-- 
ing purchaſes of land; and land has many diſadvantages in 
compariſon of funds. Requiring more care and inſpection, it 
divides the time and attention of the merchant; upon any 


tempting offer or extraordinary accident in trade, it is not ſo 
eaſily converted into money; and as it attracts, too much, both 


by the many natural pleaſures it affords, and the authority it 
gives, it ſoon converts the citizen into the country gentleman. 
More men, therefore, with large ſtocks and i incomes, may na- 
turally be Taypoted to continue in trade, where there are public. 
debts: and this, it muſt be owned, is of ſome advantage to 


commerce, by diminiſhing its profits, promoting circulation, | 
and encouraging induſtry 


But, in oppoſition to theſe two favourable circumſtances, 
perhaps of no very great importance, weigh the many diſad- 
| vantages which attend our publie debts, in the whole interior 
ceconomy of the ftate; You will find no compariſon between | 
the ill and the good which reſult from them; en 


Firſt, Tis certain, that national debts cauſe a a _mighty,.con- | 
fluence of people and riches to the capital, by che great ſums 
3 Which 
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which are levied: 1 the pda pay the intereſt o thoſe 
| debts; and perhaps, too, by the advantages in trade above 
mentioned, Which they give. the merchants. in the capital. above | 
the reſt of the Kingdom. "The queſtion. 3 185 ' Whether, 1 in our 

caſe, 1 it be for the public intereſt, that ſo many privileges ſhauld 
be conferred c on Loxpo N, Which has already arrived at. ſuch 
an enormous ſire, and ſeems till enereaſigg? Some men are 
apprehenſive of the 90 nſequences. For my, part, L cannot for» 
bear thinking, that though the head, is undoubtedly too big 
for the doch yet that 780 city is ſo fo happily ſituated, that its 
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the prices of all pb Nt Pr 88 and Leven, th 
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Secbndiy Public ſtocks, being A kind of e rg have 
all the diſadvantages attending that ſpecies of- money. They 
baniſh gold and ſilver from the moſt conſiderable commerte of 
the ſtate, reduce them to common circulation, and by t that means 
render all proviſions and labour dearer than otherwiſe they 
would be. We may allo remark, that this increaſe of prices, L 
derived from paper-credit, has a more durable and a more dan- | 
gerous influence than when it ariſes from a great increaſe f 
gold and ſilver: Where an accidental overflow of money raiſes 
the price of labour and commodities, the evil remedies; itfelf 
in a little time: The money ſoon flows out into all the neigh- 
bouring nations: The prices fall to a level: And induſtry may 
be continued as before ; a relief, which cannot be! expected, 
where the e ſpecie done chiefly of paper, and has 
no o intrinſic value. AFR laden 1608 els 85 r 
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. „ — 4 N, the exciſes upon malt and beer Ad a very large 

1 reventie - 'beca cauſe the Operatiois of mating ; and brewing are 
3 very tedious, and are impoſſble tobe concealed ; and it the 
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| Theſe two events, ſuppoſed above, are 8 but 
not the moſt calamitous. Thouſands are hereby ſacrificed 
to the ſafety of millions. But we are not without danger, 
that the contrary. event may take place, and that millions may 
| bevfacrificed for ever to the temporary YA 9 of thouſands *. 


' b : Our * 
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with the allurements of * intereſt, have ſuch powerful ingvence as fegr arc 
able to refit; Mankind are, in all ages, caught by the ſame baits : The ſame 
tricks, played over and over” again, ſtill trepan them. The heights of popularity 
and 7 x are till the beaten road to power and tyranny ; flattery to treachery ; 2 
ſtanding armies to arbitrary government; and the glory of God to the temporal : 
intereſt of the clergy. The fear of, an everlaſting deſtruction of credit, allowing « | 
it to be an evil, is a needleſs bugbear. A prudent man, in reality, would rather 
lend to the public immediately after they had taken a ſpunge to their debts, than 
at preſent ; as much as an opulent knave, even though one could not force him 
to pay, is a preferable debtor to an honeſt bankru pt: For the former, in order to 
carry on buſineſs, may find it his intereſt to diſcharge his debts, where they are 
not exorbitant: The latter has it not in! his power. The reaſoning of TaciTus, 
Hiſt, 1. 3. as it is eternally true, is very applicable to our preſent caſe. Sed 
ug 4 "maghitudinem beneficiorum àderat: Stultiffemus gulſeue pecuniis mercabatur : 
i fapientes caſſa habe l antur, que negue dari neque accipi, ſalva republica, poterant, 
The public is a debtor, whom no man can oblige to pay. The only check 
which the creditors have#on it, is the intereſt of preſerving credit; an intereſt, 
which may eaſily be overbalanced by a very great debt, and by a difficult and ex- 
traordinary emergence, even ſuppoſing that credit irrecoverable. Not to mention, 


that a preſent e 80 forces ſtates into meaſures which are, ſtrictly s. N 
* their intereſt. 6 
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* ͤ have heard it has been computed, that all the creditors.of the bt natives IO _ 
and foreigners, amount only to 19, ooo. Theſe make figure; at- preſent on their 
5 income; but, in caſe of a public bankruptcy, would, in an, inſtant, become the 
loweſt, as we as the moſt wretched of the people. The dignity and authority of 
the landed gentry and nobMty 3 is much better ragted ; and would render the con- 
tention very unequal, if ever we come to that extremity. One would incline 5 
to aſſign to this event a very near period, ſuch as half a century, had nat our fa- 


chers prophecies of this kind been already found Due, by che duration, of 
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Our Pöputur government, perhaps, will render it difficult or 
dangerous for a miniſter to venture on fo deſperate an ex- 
pedient, as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. And though 
the houſe of Lords be altogether compoſed of the proprietors 
of lands, and the houſe of Commons chieffy; and conſe- 


cious of public faith, than prudence, policy, or even juſtice, 


ſtrickly ſpeaking, requires. And perhaps, too, our foreign 
enemies, or rather enemy (for we have but one to dread) 


may be ſo politic as to diſcover, that our ſafety lies in deſ- 
pair, and may not, therefore, ſhow the danger, open and 
barefaced, till it be inevitable. The balance of power in 


juſtly eſteemed too unequal to be preſerved without our at- 
tention and aſſiſtance. But our children, weary with the 


till, at laſt, they themſelves and their creditors lie both at 


enough be denominated the violent ara of our public 
credit. 


Theſe ſeem to be the events which are not very remote, 
and which reaſon foreſees as clearly almoſt as ſhe can do any 


our public credit, ſo much beyond all reibe Notation: When the aſtrolo- 
gers in France were every year foretelling the death of Henzy IV. Theſe fel- 
lows, ſays he, muſt be right at lat. We ſhall, therefore, be more cautious than to 


aſſign any preciſe date; and mall content ourſelves with Pointing out che event in 
general. ; 


thing 


— 


quently neither of them can be ſuppoſed to have great pro- 
perty in the funds: Yet the connections of the members may 
be ſo great with the proprietors, as to render them more tena- 


EUROPE our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, have all 


* 
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thing that lies in the womb of time. And though the antients 


maintained that, in order to reach the gift of prophecy, a 


certain divine fury or madneſs was requiſite, one may ſafely 
affirm, that, in order to deliver ſuch prophecies as theſe, no 


more is neceſſary, than merely to be in one's ſenſes, free from 


the influence of popular madneſs and deluſion. 
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OF SOME REMARKABLE CUSI I. 


SHALL obſerve three remarkable cuſtoms in three celebrated 

governments; and ſhall conclude from the whole, that all 
1 maxims in politics ought to be eſtabliſhed with great 
reſerve; and that irregular and extraordinary appearances are 
frequently diſcovered in the moral, as well : as in the "phyſical 
l | | world. The former, perhaps, we can better account for, 
| after they happen, from ſprings and principles, of which every 
one has, within himſelf, or from obvious obſervation, the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurance and conviction: But it is often fully as im- 
poſſible for human prudence, beforehand, to foreſee, and Tote- 


tel them. 
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I. One would think it eſſential to every ſupreme 8 or 
aſſembly, which debates, that intire liberty of ſpeech, ſhould 
be granted to every member, and that all motions or reaſonings 
ſhould be received, which can any way tend to illuſtrate the 
point under deliberation. One would conclude, with ſtill 


- greater aſſurance, that, after a motion was made, which was 
voted and approved by that aſſembly ! in which the legiſlative 
power is lodged, the member who made the motion: muſt for 
ever be exempted from farther trial or inquiry. But no poli- 

- tical maxim can, at firſt ſight, appear more undiſputable, than 
that 


OF SOME REMARKABLE' CUSTOMS. 4rg 
that he muſt, at leaſt, be ſecured from all inferior juriſdiction; 

and that nothing leſs than the ſame ſupreme legiſlative aſſembly, 
in their ſubſequent meetings,” could render him accountable for 
thoſe motions and harangues which they had before approved 
of. But theſe axioms, however irrefragable they may appear, 
have all failed in the Ar HENLAN goverhment; from cauſes and 


principles too, PAIN 1p almoſt tale | 


1 it has not been remarked by antiquaries or commentators) any 
| man was tried .and puniſhed by any common court of ] Judi- 
cature, for any law which had paſſed upon his motion, in 
the aſſembly of the people, if that law appeared to the court 
unjuſt, or prejudicial to the public. Thus DEMOSTHEN Es, 
finding that ſhip-money was levied irregularly, and that the 


tioned the expence to the revenue and income of each indivi- 
dual. He moved for this law in the aſſembly; he proved its 
advantages “; *. he convinced the people, the only legiſlature in 
ATHENS; 8 che law paſſed, and was carried into execution: 
And yet he was tried in a criminal court for that law, upon 
the complaint of the rich, who reſented the alteration he had 


Proving anew the uſefulneſs of his law. 


Or ESIP HON moved. 3 in the FIRE of the people, that par- 
Keular honours ſhould be conferred on DEMOSTHENES, as on 
a citizen affectionate and uſeful, to the commonwealth : The 
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CV people, 


By the youpn pos or LEE of Wagon, (though | 


poor-bore the ſame burden as the rich in equipping the gallies, 
cCorrected this inequality by a very uſeful law, which propor- 


introduced into the finances 7. He was indeed acquitted, upon 
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people, convinced of this truth, voted choſe -honours: Yet . 
was CTES1PHON tried by the gn gef It was aſſerted, 
among other topics, that DEMO $THENES! was not a good 
citizen, nor affectionate to the commonwealth : And the ora- 
tor was called upon to defend his friend, and conſequently 
himſelf; which he executed by that ſublime piece of e 
that has ever ſince been the admiration of mankind. er 


After the battle of Cn en , a law was paſſed upon he 
motion of HYPERIDES, giving liberty to flaves, and inrolling 
them in the troops T. On account of this law, the orator was 
was afterwards tried by the indictment above mentioned, and 
defended himſelf, among other topics, by that ſtroke celebrated 
by PLUTARCH and LoxG1Nus, Jt was not V, ſaid ARE 
moved for this law : It was the meceſſities: war; it, nas 

the battle of CHARONEA.. The orations. of DEMOSTH ITY 
abound with many inſtances / of trials of this nature, and 
; is cleatly; that nothing was more commonly practiſed. 


The Arran Democracy was 0 ith a : tumultuary govern- | 
ment, as we can ſcarce form a notion of in the preſent age 
of the world. The whole collective body of the people voted 
in every law, without any limitation of property, without 
any diſtinction of rank, without controul from any magiſtracy | 
or ſenate 1 and oonſequently without regard to order, n 


+ PLuTaRCHUS in vita decem oratorum. DEMOSTHENES gives a different ac- 
count of this law. Centra ArisTOGITON. orat, II. He, lays, That its purport was, 
10 render the Tac eur th, or to reſtore the privilege of bearing offices to thoſe 
who had been declared incapable. Perhaps theſe were both clauſes of the ſame law. 

The ſenate of the Bean was only a leſs numerous mob, choſen by lot from among: 
the people ; and their authority was not great. ; 

1 | 1 <a 
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. or rates Tb ATHENIANS ſoon became ſenſible of the 
2 attending this oonſtitution: But being averſe to 

the checking themſelves by any rule or reſtriction, they re- 
ſolved, at leaſt, to check their demagogues or counſellors, 5 by 
the fear of future puniſhment and inquiry. They accordingly 
inſtituted this remarkable law; a law eſteemed ſo eſſential to 
their government, that ESdHINESGT inſiſts on it as a Known 


truth, that were it aboliſhed or negleQed, it were vamp ; 


for the Democracy to ſubſiſt “. 


The people feared not any i conſequence to liberty from the 
authority of the criminal courts 5 becauſe theſe were nothing 
but very numerous juries, choſen by lot from among the 
people. And they conſidered themſelves juſtly as in a ſtate of 

perpetual pupillage; where they had an authority, after they 
came to the uſe of reaſon, not only to retract and controul 
whatever had been determined, but to puniſh any guardian 
for meaſures Which they had embraced by his perfuafion. 


The ſame law had Place in a TuxZSHBJ and for the fame 
realon, | 


It appears to have been an aſual practice in Arne xs, on 


the eſtabliſhment of any law eſteemed very uſeful or Popular, 
to prohibit for ever its abrogation and repeal. Thus the dema- 


gogue, who diverted all the public revenues to the ſupport of 


* 75 Er $1pHONT Al „ cet; that che art fiep after the diffolution 
of the Democracy by Cr1iT1as and the Thirty, was to annul the veep wage open. 
as we learn from DEMoSTHENES xats Tir. The orator in this oration gives us the 
words of the law, eſtabliſhing the 7g wa gabofun, pag. 297. ex edit. Ar vi. And 
he accounts for it, from the ſame principles we Te reaſon upon. 

I Prur. in vi ita PELOP, 
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| repeal of this law. Thus LePTINES moved for 


416 . E 8 S A IT X. q Moe wo 
ſhows and ſpeftades, made it criminal fo much as to move for a . 


a law, not 
only to recal all the immunities formerly granted, but to de- 
prive the people for the future of the power of granting any 
more . Thus all bills of attainder Þ were forbid, or laws 


that affected one ATHENIAN, without extending to the whole 


commonwealth. Theſe abſurd clauſes, by which the legiſla- 
ture vainly attempted to bind itfelf for ever, proceeded 


from an univerſal ſenſe of the levity and nn of the 


Propie. | 


II. A wheel within a at; en as we obſerve in the 
GERMAN empire, is confidered by Lord SHAPTESBURY | 
as an abſurdity 1 in politics: But what muſt we ſay to two 
equal wheels, which govern the ſame political machine, with- 


out any mutual check, controul, or ſubordination; and yet 
preſerve the greateſt harmony and concord? To eftabliſh two 


diſtinct legiſlatures, each of which poſſeſſes full and abſolute 
authority within itſelf, and ſtands in no need ef the other's 


aſſiſtance, in order to give validity to its acts; this may ap- 


pear, beforehand, altogether impracticable, as long as men 
are actuated by the paſſions of ambition, emulation, and ava- 
rice, which have been hitherto their chief governing prin- 
ciples. And ſhould I aſſert, that the ſlate 1 have in my eye 
was divided into two diſtinct factions, each of which predo- 
minated in a diſtin nen and l produced no une 


Pzuosr. Ohnth, 1, 2, 3 iS Dawosr. contra 1er. 
13 Da uosr. contra ARISTOCRATEM. 


4 Eflay o on the freedom of wit and Os pare 3: $; ſs. 
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affirm, that this d disjointed, . irregular government, was the 
moſt  aQlive, , triumphant, , and illuſtrious commonwealth, 


| that. ever yet appeared on the lage of the world; 1 ſhould 
certainly; be told, chat ſuch 2 Political chimera was AS, abſurd 


25 any viſion. of the. 9. But there- . no need for ſearch- 
ing long, in order to proye the reality of the foregoing 
ſuppoſitions: For chis was: s-aQually the caſe with the ROMA AN 
republic. T7 


The niche power was there lodped-in in the and Hes: 
Pa: and- comitia tributa. In the former, tis well known, 
the people, voted. according to their cenſus; ; fo! that when the 
firſt elaſs was unanimous, though it contained not, perhaps, 
the hundredth part of the commonwealth, it determined the 
whole; and, with the authority of the ſenate, eſtabliſhed a 
lan In, the latter, every vote was alike; and as the N 

rity of the ſenate was not there requiſite, the lower people 
entirely prevailed, and gave law to the whole ſlate. - In all 

bent diere. at fieſt deren, the PATRICTANS and PL E- 
ns af the eie. was KM LR in the firſt legiſla 
ture; that of the Democracy in the. ſecond: The one could 
always deſtroy what the other had eſtabliſhed: Nay, the one, 
by a ſudden. and unforeſeen motion, might take the ſtart of 
the other, and totally annihilate its rival, by a vote, Which, 
from the nature of the conſtitution, had the full authority of 
a law. But no, ſuch conteſt or ſtruggle is obſerved in the 
hiſtory of Rows: No inſtance of a quarrel between theſe 

Vor. J. „ two 
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two legiſlatures; though many between een 
verned in each. Whence roſe: this ene 4: bem 


ſo extraordinary ? | 4 BE 7 i 181 BIT * „ 71 "7 10 ; 
4 1 — > 
a , | 


The legiſlature eſtabliſhed-: at a Ha the e et of 


SERVIUS TUuLL1Us, was the comitia centuriata, which, after 


the expulſion of the kings, rendered the government, for 
ſome time, altogether ariſtocratical. But the people, having 
numbers and force on their ſide, and being elated with fre- 

quent conqueſts and victories in their foreign wars, always 
prevailed when puſhed to extremities, and firſt extorted from 
the ſenate the magiſtracy of the tribunes, and then the le- 
giſlative power of the comitia tributa. It then behoved the 


nobles to be more careful than ever not to provoke the people. 


For beſide the force which the latter were always poſſeſſed of, 


they had now got poſſeſſion of legal authority, and could in- 


ſtantly break in pieces any order or inſtitution which directly 
oppoſed them. By intrigue, by influence, by money, by 
combination, and by the reſpect paid their character, the 
nobles might often prevail, and direct the whole machine of 


government: But had they openly ſet their comitia centuriata 


in oppoſition to the tributa, they had ſoon loſt the advantage 
of that inſtitution, together with their conſuls, prætors, 
ediles, and all the magiſtrates elected by it. But the comitia 

tributa, not having the ſame reaſon for reſpecting the centu- 


riata, frequently repealed laws favourable to the Ariſtocracy: 


they limited the authority of the nobles, protected the people 
from oppreſſion, and controlled the actions of the ſenate and 
magiſtracy. The centuriata found it convenient always to 


ſubmit; and though equal! in authority, yet being inferior in 
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or SOME REMARKABLE CUSTOMS, 41g 


e Aundbewyer directly give any ſhock to the other le- 


Siſlature, either by repealing” its laws, or rr 's laws, 
n it n would foon be wh oboe 100 WW e 


Noi is a ally rechen or Waage Aalen 
N comitia; except one flight attempt of this kind, men- 
tioned by APPIAN in the third book of his civil Way: Mark 
ANTHONY, reſolving to deprive DECIMUs BRUrus of the 
government of C1SALPINE Gau L, railed 3 in the Forum, and 
called one of the comitia, in order, to prevent the meeting of 
the other, which had been ordered by the ſenate. But affairs, 
were then fallen, into ſuch confuſion, and the ROMAN con- 
ſtitution was ſo near its final diſſolution, that no inference 
can be drawn from ſuch an expedient. This conteſt, beſides, 
was founded more on form than party. It was the ſenate 
who ordered the comitia tributa, that they might obſtruct 
the meeting of the centuriata, which, by the conſtitution, 


or at leaſt forms of the government, could alone ciipoſe of 
provinces. | 


CICERO, was recalled by the comitia . centuriata, though 
baniflied by the tributa, that 1s, by a plebiſcitum. But his 
bamiſhment, we may obſerve, never was conſidered as a legal 
deed, ariſing from the free choice and inclination of the 
people. It was, always aſcribed to the violence alone of 


CLODI US, and to the diſorders introduced by bi into the | 
government. | | | 


III. The third cuſtom which, we propoſed} to obſerve, re- 
gards ENGLAND ; and though it be not ſo important as thoſe 
a Which 
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which we readily admit as undiſputed arid (univerſal That # 


« 4 


power, however great, when granted yy law to an eminent 


magiſtrate, is not ſo dangerous to Uberty, as an authority, 
however ineonſiderable, which he acquires from violence aud 
uſurpation. For, beſides that the law always limits every 
power which it beſtows, the very receiving it as a conceſſion” 


eſtabliſhes the authority whence it is derived; and preſerves the 
harmony of the conſtitution. By the ſame right that one pre- 


rogative 18 aſſumed without law, another may alſo be cli a. 
and another, with ſtill greater facility; while the firft ufür- 
pations both ſerve as precedents to tlie following, and give 


force to maintain them. Hence the heroiſm of HaMeDEN, 


who ſuſtained the whole violence of royal proſecution, rather 
than pay a tax of twenty ſhillings not impoſed by parliament ; 3 


hence the care of all ENGLISH patriots to guard againſt the 


firſt encroachments of the crown; and” hence alone the exiſt- 
ence, at this day, of ENGLISH liberty. | | 


eee ds e agate ii 15 
There is, however, one decaflond where the parliament Has 
departed from this maxim; and that is, in the preſſing of 


feamen. The exerciſe of an illegal power is here tacitly per- 


mitted in the crown; and though it has frequently been under 


deliberation, how that power might be rendered legal, and 
granted under proper reſtrictions to the ſovereign, no ſafe ex- 
pedient could ever be propoſed for that purpoſe; and tlie danger 


to liberty always appeared greater from law chan from uſur- 


pation. While this power is exerciſed to no other end than 
to man the navy, men willingly a ſubmit to it, from a ſenſe 


; : of 


OF SOME REMARKABLE. CUSTOMS. Hi 


ol its uſt and ubeelhty; And tht orb}, wh ire Api geg 
by it, find no body to ſupport. them; in calma the nest 
and privileges wich the lay, grant, HitBut 15 lion, h 

all Exo 18 ſubzects. But Were this power, dn any NH 
fion, made an inftrtiment of faction or mlinifteridl tyranny, 

the oppoſite faction, and indeed alt 10 ers 6f their 8 
would immediately take the alarm, aid ſupbört the i cel | 
party; the liberty of n would be Aferred; Juries 
would be implacable ; and the tools of tyranny, acting both 
againſt: law and equity, would meet with the ſevereſt ven- 
geance. On the other hand, were the parliament to grant 
ſuch an authority, they would probably fall into one of theſe 
two inconveniencies: They would either beſtow it under ſo 
many reſtrictions as would make it loſe its effects, by cramping. 
the authority of the crown; or they would render it ſo large 
and comprehenſive, as might give occaſion to great abuſes, 
for which we could, in that caſe, have no remedy, The very 

: legality of the power, at preſent, prevents its abuſes, by 

affording ſo eaſy a remeny againſt them. 


I pretend not, by this reaſoning, to exclude all poſſibility 
of contriving a regiſter for ſeamen, which might man the 
navy, without being dangerous to liberty. I only obſerve, 
that no ſatisfactory ſcheme of that nature has yet been pro- 
poſed. Rather than adopt any project hitherto invented, we 


continue a practice ſeemingly the moſt abſurd and unaccount- 
able. Authority, in times of full internal peace and con- 
cord, is armed againſt law. A continued and open uſurpation 
of the crown is permitted, amidſt the greateſt jealouſy and 
watchfulneſs in the people; nay, proceeding from thoſe very 
8 principles: : 
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or THE POPULOUSNESS OF ANTIENT 
NATIONS. | 


H E R E is very little ground, ile from reaſon or 
experience, to conclude the univerſe eternal or incor- 
ruptible. The continual and rapid motion of matter, the 


violent revolutions with which every part is agitated, the 
changes remarked 1 in the heavens, the plain traces as well as 


tradition of an univerſal. deluge ; all theſe prove ſtrongly the 
mortality of this fabric of the world, and its paſſage, by cor- 


ruption or diſſolution, from one ſtate or order to another. It 
muſt, therefore, as well as each individual form which it 


contains, have its infancy, youth, manhood, and old age; 


An i ingenious writer has honoured this Liſcourſe with an anſwer, full of polite- 


neſs, erudition, and good ſenſe. So learned a refutation would have made the au- 


thor ſuſpe&, that his reaſonings were entirely overthrown, had he not uſed the pre- 
caution, from the beginning, to keep himſelf on the ſceptical fide ; and having taken 
this advantage of the ground, he was enabled, though with much inferior forces, to 
preſerve himſelf from a total defeat. That Reverend gentleman will always find, 

where his antagoniſt is ſo entrenched, that it will be difficult to force him. Vakko, 
in ſuch a ſituation, could defend himſelf againſt HaxxIBAL, PHARNACES againſt. 
CSA. The author, however, very willingly acknowleges, that his antagoniſt 
has detected many miſtakes both in his authorities and reaſonings; and it was owing 


entirely to that gentleman's indulgence, that many more errors were not remarked, 


In this edition, advantage has been taken of his learned animadverſions, and the 
* has been e leſs imperfect than formerly. 


and 
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any ſuch gradual revolutions, they are too flow to be diſcernible 


dition. Stature and force of . length of A even cou- 


and tis probable, tha in all theſe variations, man, equally 
with every animal and vegetable, Will partake. In the flou- 


W e 
* —ů oa on Is r 


riſhing age of the world, it may be expected, that the human 
ſpecies ſhould poſſeſs greater vigour both of mind and body, 
more proſperqus, health, higher ſpirits, longer life, and a 
ſtronger inclination and power of generation. But if the 
general ſyſtem of things, and human ſociety of courſe, have 


in that ſhort period which is comprehended by hiſtory and tra- 


„ 


rally ; ip al All ages, , pre mych. the > fame. The: arts and. ſeiences, 


indeed, have flouriſhed | in one Period, and, haye decayed. in, 
another : But we may obſerve, that at the time when they roſe, 


to greateſt perfection among one people 15 were perhaps 


SES 


they univerſally decayed 3 in one age, Vet in a 1 ge- 
neration they again revived, and diffuſed themſelves over the 
world. As far, therefore, as obſervation reaches, there i 18 no 
univerſal difference diſcernible in the human ſpecies ; and 


ie 


c 


though it were allowed, that the univerſe, like an animal body, 


had a natural progreſs from infancy to old age; yet as it muſt 


ſtill be uncertain whether, at preſent, it be advancing to its 
point of perfection, or declining from it, we cannot thence 
preſuppoſe any decay i in human nature CO prove, there- 


- + CoLumEeLLa ſays, lib. 3- cap. 8. that 3 in Koerrr Py! Arzica the bearing of 
twins was frequent, and even cuſtomary ; gemini partus familiares, ac pane folemes 
ſunt, If this was true, there 3 is a phyſical difference both in countries and ages. For 
travellers make no ſuch remarks of theſe countries at preſent. On the contrary, we 
are apt to ſuppoſe the northern nations more ferfle. As thoſe two countries were 


provinces of the Roman empire, tis difficult, though not altogether abſurd, to ſup- 
poſe at ſuch a man as CoLumsLLa might be REES wich regard to — g 


fore, 


poruLoUSNEss ar Tons 425 


fore, or accourſt for the great ter - populouſicls'of antiquty, 
the imaginaty youth or vigour « of the world, "Will ſcarce be ad- 
mitted by any Juft reaſoner. Theſe general 22 tal cauſes $ 
"ught entitely” to be exeluded from that queſtion. an e985 bi 
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oy hesse are indeed, WOE more er phyſi * cauſes of 
great importance. Diſe 5 es are mentioned i in antiquity, which 
are almoſt unknown to modern medicine; and new diſeaſes 
have ariſen and propagated themſelves, of which there are 
no traces in antient Nahr. And in this particular we may 
iſon, that the diſadvantage is very much 
on \ the. fide of; 7 moderns. Not to mention ſome others 
of leſs importance; the ſmall-pox commits ſuch ravages, as 
would almoſt alone account. for the great ſuperiority aſcribed 
to antient times. The tenth or the twelfth part of mankind, 
deſtzoyed every generation, ſhould make a vaſt difference, it 
may be thought, in the numbers of the people; and when 
joined to venereal diſtempers, a- new plague diffuſed every 
where, this diſeaſe is perhaps equivalent, by its conſtant ope- 
ration, to the three great ſcourges of mankind, war, peſtilence, 
and famine. Were it certain, therefore, that Anfient times, 
were more populous than the preſent, and ould no moral cauſes 
be aſſigned for ſo great a change; theſe phyſical cauſes alone, | 


in the opinion of minx. would be ſufficient to give us fatis= | 
faction on that head, h 
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But is it certain, that A Aadity was ſo much mbre populous 
as is pretended? The extravagancies of Vossrvs, with re- 
gard to this ſubject, are well known. But an author of much” 
greater genius and diſcernment has ventured to affir 
according to the beſt computations which theſe ſubjects will 

NL. l. :-- DL 7 4 Bl x admit 
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the numbers of any EUROPEAN: 23 hy or; even, | cry at 
preſent : How can we pretend to calculate choſe of 
cities and ſtates, where hiſtorians have left us ſuch imperfect 
traces? For my part, the matter appears to me ſo uncertain, 4 
that, as 1 intend to throw together f. ſome reflections on that f 
head, I ſhall intermingle the inquiry concerning cauſes with 
that concerning facts; which ought never to be admitted, where” 
the facts can be aſcertained with any tolerable aſſürance. „ 
hall, f, conſider whether it be probable, from What we 
know of the ſituation of ſociety i in both periods, that anti- 
quity muſt have been more populous'; ſecondiy, ' whe ther in 
reality it was ſo. If I can make it appear, that the concluſi on 4 
is not 0 certain as is n enn in ah of l . 'tis al 
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In Ne we may obſerve, that the queſtion 1 regard L 
to the comparative, populouſneſs of ages or kingdoms implies 'S 
very, important conſequences, and commonly determines con- 
cerning the preference of their whole police, their manners, | 
and the conſtitution of their government. For as there i is in 
all men, both male and female, a deſire and power of genera- 
tion, more active than is ever univerſally exerted; the reſtraints . 
which they lie under, muſt Proceed | from ſome 6 R 
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the commodities rai ed, the riches, acquired, enabled the r | 9 


who. eſcaped, medial to. marry, an and 40 rear families, 
which h ſupplied the place of thoſe who, had, periſhed +. „And. 1 
for a like reaſon, every wile, juſt, and. mild, government, hy 
render, the gon diti N. of. its {ubjeRs a&afy; rand; ſęcur & Will. 9? 


. abound, moſt in people, as Well as, in commodities and 
riches, A; contre, indeed, whoſe climate and ſoil are; ited: | 


for vines, will naturally be more populous than one which pro- 
duces only corn, and that more populous than one Which is only 
fitted for paſturage. But if every thing elſe be equal, it ſeems 
natural to expect, that where- ever there are moſt happineſs ank 
virtue, and the wiſeſt inſtitutions, 8 will alſo be moſt people. 


115 


The queſtion, therefore, concerning 1 the elend of au- 
tient and modern times, P owes: of great importance, 
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"+ This 450 6 a Seel reaſon wy the mall. por el not keene countries ſo 
much as may at firſt ſight, be imagined. Where there is rqom for more people, they. * 
will always ariſe, even without the afliftance of naturalization bills. *Tis remarked. 
by Den Geronimo ps UsTaR1z, that the provinces of Seain which ſend moſt peo- 
ple to the InD1es, are moſt populous ; which proceeds from their ſuperior riches. 
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1 te 3 if we e Wella bring it to ſome determina- 


tion, to, compare both the domeſtic 'and polit cal ſituati⸗ 
theſe two periods, in, order to judge of the facts by. chidr 
moral cauſes ; : which it is the ec f view in which We W to 


conſider them. ' 


The chief difference 8 the domeſtic econciny of the 
antients and that of the moderns conſiſts in the practice of 
ſlavery, which prevailed among the farmer, and Which has been 
aboliſhed for ſome centuries throughout the greateſt part of 
EuROP E. Some paſſionate admirers of the antients, and zea- 
lous partizans of civil liberty, (for theſe ſentiments, as they 


are both of them, in the main, extremely juſt, are found to be 
| almoſt inſeparable) cannot forbear regretting the loſs of this 


inſtitution ; and whilſt they brand all ſubmiſſion to the go 
vernment of a ſingle perſon with the harſh' denomination of 
ſlavery, they would gladly reduce che greateſt part of man- 
kind to real lavery and fubjection. But to one who confiders 
coolly on the ſubje&, it will appear, that human nature, in 
general, really enjoys more liberty at preſent, in the moſt ar- 
bitrary governments of EUROPE, than it ever did during the 
moſt flouriſhing period of 'antient times. As much as fub- 
miſſion to a petty prince, whoſe dominions extend not beyond 
a ſingle city, is more grievous than obedience to a great mo- 


narch; ſo much is domeſtic fla very more cruel and oppr 
than any civil ſubjection whatſoever. The more the maſter is 


removed from us in place and rank, the greater liberty, we. 


enjoy; the leſs are our actions inſpected and controled; and : 


the fainter that cruel- compariſon. becomes between our own 
ſubjection, and the freedom, and even dominion of another. 
The remains that are found of llavery, 3 in the AMERICA N 


ets mo" colonies, 
2 
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colonies, and among ſome Ev RO EAN nations, would never 


ſurely create a deſire of rendering it more univerſal. The 


little humanity commonly obſerved in perſons accuſtomed, 


from their infancy, to exerciſe ſo great authority over their 


fellow- creatures, and to trample upon human nature, were 


ſufficient alone to diſguſt us with that authority. Nor can a 
more probable reaſon be given for the ſevere, I might ſay, 
barbarous, manners bf antient times, than the practice of do- 
meſtic ſlavery; by which every man of rank was rendered a | 
petty tyrant, and educated amidft the flattery, 2 mn and 


low debaſement of his flaves. 


» 


According to the antient practice, all checks were on the 
inferior, to reſtrain him to the duty of ſubmiſſion; none on 
the ſuperior, to engage him to the reciprocal duties of gentle- 
neſs and humanity. In modern times, a bad ſervant finds not 
__ ealtlya good maſter, nor a bad maſter a good ſervant ; and the 
checks are mutual, ſuitable to the inviolable and eternal laws . 


of reaſon and equity. 


The cuſtom of expoſing old, uſeleſs, or ſick ſlaves in an 
iſland of the TVYBER, there to ſtarve, ſeems to have been pretty 

common in Ro ME; and whoever recovered, after having been 
ſo expoſed, had his liberty given him, by an edict of the em 
peror *CLAUDTUS; where it was likewiſe forbid to kill any 

ſlave merely for old age or ſickneſs *. But ſuppoſing that this 
edict was ſtrictly obeyed, would it better the domeſtic treatment 

of ſlaves, or render their lives much more comfortable? We 
may imagine what others would praiſe, when it was 
the profeſſed maxim of the elder CaTo „ to ſell his ſuper- 
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A chained ſlave far a porter was uſual; in RomE, as appear 
from Ovinq, and other authors G. Had not theſe peo | ni 
ſhaken off alli ſenſe of compaſſion towards that unhappy 133 
of their. ſpecies}: would they have preſented all their friends, 


at the: firſt entrance; with ſuch an image of the ente of the, A 
maſtter, n, of whe ave 5 1 5 


en 9d! 88109 
Nothing - 0 common in ad a ws PT IN 
call for the evidence of ſlaves ; which was always extorted by 
the . moſt. exquiſite torments. 'DEMOSTHENES ſays , that, 
where it was poſſible to produce, for the ſame, fact, either free 
men or llaves as witneſſes, the judges always preferred the 
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torturing of ſlaves, as a more certain and infallible ee 
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+ The-ſame practice was common in 8 but Crctro ſeems not to think this w Hs. 
evidence ſo certain as the teſtimony of freexcitizens, Fro Cælio. „ 
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POPULOUSNESS fANTIENT/NA TIONS, 4g1 
_S3NZcaodraws a plcture of thataliſorderly huxury;” which 
changes day into night, and night into day, and inverts every 
ſtated hour of 7 office in life. Among other circumſtanees, 
ſuch as diſplacing the meals and times of bathing, he mentions, 
that regularly about the third hour of the night, the neighbours 
of 6576 who indulges this falſe refinement, hear the noiſe of. 


whips 4 nd laſhes 3 and, upon enquiry, find that he. is then 
taking an account of the conduct of his ſervants, and giving. 


them Aue correction and diſcipline, "This, is not remarked as. 2 4 | 
an inſtance of cruelty, but only. of diſorder, which, even in 3 g 
ations the tile mölt uſual and methodical, changes the fixed bours: V 1 j 
chat an eſtabliſhed euſtom had aſſigned them f. Bùᷣ» = 

it PEW . 2232 5 


But o our Hola Wage is only to e e the uche wy 
layery « on the populouſneſs of a ſtate. Tis pretended, that, in 
this Particular, the antient practice had infinitely. the advan- 
tage, and Was ;the, chief cauſe of that extreme populouſneſs 
which is ſuppoſed i in thoſe times. At preſent, all maſters diſ- 
courage the marrying of their male ſervants, and admit not by 
any means the marriage of the keller who are n nt een alto- 
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t 57 I 144 The inhuman ſports exhibited at 0 may 7 8 be e too 
as an effect of the people” s contempt for ſlaves, and was alſo a great cauſe of the ge- 
neral inhumanity of their princes and rulers. Who can read the accounts of the am- 
phitheatrical nigen without horror? Or who is ſurprized, tat the 47 | 
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mant, on n that occaſion, 3 18 apt to renew che barbardos wiſh of Cali, that the | 
people had but one neck. A man could almoſt be pleaſed, by a fingle blow, to put 


an end to ſuch a race of monſters. You may thank God, ſays the author above cited, 

(epifte 7.0 addreſſing himſelf to the Roman people, that you have a maſter, { wiz, the 
mild and the merciful Nzz 0) who is incapable'of learning cruelty from your example, 
This was ſpoke in the beginning of his reign: But he fitted them very well after- 
wards ; and no doubt was conſiderably improved by the fight of the dada A 

to which be had, from his infancy, been accuſtomed. . = 
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+ We may here obſerve, that if double n really increaſed Populouſneßz, t 
would be an exception to the general rule, that the happineſs of any ſociety and its 
populouſneſs are neceſſary attendants. A maſter, from humour or intereſt, may make 
His faves very unhappy,” and yet be careful from intereſt, to inereaſe their nut 
Their marriage is not a matter of mee * A n. acti 
n Foy 1 


2 


roviſions, lodging, a, e are 
2 3 men e eee in buying the cattle, 
after they come to a certain age, from the remoter and cheaper 
countries. Theſe are conſequently the only breeding countries 
for cattle ; and by a parity of reaſon, for men too, When the 
latter are put on the fame footing with the former. To rear a 
child in Lo VDO N till-he could be ſerviceable, would coſt much 
dearer, than to buy one of the ſame age from ScorLAx p or 
IRELAND; where he had been raiſed in a cottage, covered. 
with rags, and fed on. oatmeal or potatoes. Thoſe who had 
| faves, -therefore, in all the richer and more populous countries, 
would diſcourage the pregnancy of the females, and either 
prevent or deſtroy the birth. The human ſpecies would pariſh- 
in thoſe places where it ought to increaſe. the. faſteſt ; and a 
perpetual recruit be made from all the poorer and more deſart 
provinces: Such a continued drain would tend mightily to de- 
populate the ftate, and render great cities ten times more de- 
ſtructive than with us; where every man is maſter of himſelf, 
and provides for his children from the comp inſtinct of 
nature, not the calculations of ſordid intereſt. If LoN DON, 
at preſent, without increaſing, needs a aer recruit from the 
country, of 5000 people, as is commonly computed; What 
muſt it require, if the greateſt part of the tradeſmen and com- 
mon people were ſlaves, and were hindred from breeding by 
their avaricious maſters? 5 . 


All antient authors tell us, that there was a perpetual flux. 
of ſlaves to ITALY from the. remoter. provinces, particularly 
Vol. I. | K kk : SYRIA, 


* . 
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81 RIA, Cnc A CH ADO and the Leſſer ASTA, 
TH RACE and OP Vet the number:oficpeopteydid not 
inereaſe in ITALY; and writers complain ofathe continua 

decay of induſtry and agricultureff. Where then is that ex- 

treme fertility of the ROMAN flaves, which is commonly fup- 
- poſed ? So far from multiplying, they could not, it ſeems, fo 
much as keep up the ſtock, without immenſe recruits; And 
tho? great numbers were continually manumitted, and convert- 
ed into Ro MAN citizens, the numbers even of theſe did not 


increaſe , till the freedom of the city was communicated to 
foreign provinces. 
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erna ; and theſe ſlaves ſeem to have been intitled by cuſtom j 
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„ Ten thouſand laves 1 in a 4 day have been often fold fo the uſeof of the > Rowan, at 
Drus in CIIIcIA. STRABO, lib. 14. 


I Corunsure, lih. 1. Prom. et cap. 2. et 7. Festes lib. 1 cap. 1. | Honaz, 
. lib, 2. od. 15. Tagir. anna. lib. 3. cap. 54. SVETON. in vita AUG. cap. 45 
PIN. lib. 18. cap. 13. | 


 Þ Mikite indices plebe i ingenua, ſays Tacitus, aun. „ lib. 15 cap. >, 
As. /erv#} was the name of the genus, and werne of the ſpecies, without any cor- 

relative, this forms a ſtrong preſumption, that the latter were by far the leaſt numerous. 
is an univerſal obſervation which we may form upon language, that where two 
related parts of a whole bear any proportion to each-other, in numbers, rank ot con- 
fideration, there are always correlative terms invented, which anſwer to.both the parts, 
and expreſs their mutual relation. If they bear no proportion to each other, the term 
is only invented for the leſs, and marks its diſtinction from the whole. Thus man 
and woman, maſter and ſervant, Father and fon, prince and Jubjed, ranger and (citizen, 
are correlative terms, But the words, amen, carpenter, ſmith, tailor, &c. haye nd 
correſpondent terms, which expreſs thoſe who are no ſeaman, no carpenter, . & c. 
Languages differ very much with regard to the particular words where this diſtinction 
obtains; and may thence afford very ſtrong inferences, concerning the manners and 
cuſtoms of different nations, The military government of the Roman * had 
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to privileges and indulgences beyond dthers ; u ſuſfcien dre 
ſon why the maſters would not be fond of rearing many of that 
kind . Whoever is acquainted with the maxims of our _ 
ers, Will OY the e ng IRR beg 
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Ar TI cus is, much lt by 105 ie for: the care which | 
10 took 1 in recruiting his family from the ſlaves born in it 1 ; 


Mans Wet Bor teich ner, that Fe praQtice Fol x not then Wo . 


MR names. wp fete in 1 118 Sm, Stabe, Iss, * 
Ger A, THRAX, Davus, LyDus, PHRYX, &-c. afford x pre- 
ſumption, that at ATHENS, at leaſt, moſt of the flaves were 


Unported from foreign. ustians. © The ATHENIANS, 9 3 i 


exalted the ſoldiery | ſo lieb, that they balanced all the ns orders of the flate : 8 
miles and paganus became relative terms; a thing, till then, unknown to ancient, and 
ſtill fo to modern languages. Modern ſuperſlition has exaſted® the clergy fo. high, | 
that they overbalance the whole ſtate : Hence clergy and lait are terms oppoſed i in all 
modern languages; and in theſe alone. And from the gude infer, that if the 
number of ſlaves bought by the Romans from foreign countries, had not extremely 
exceeded. thoſe bred at home,, verna would have had a correlative, WEDY would have 
expreſſed the former ſpecies of llaves. But theſe,” it would feem, . the main 
Wap of the dticient'Mlaves; and tlie latter were but a few exceptions. l 
* erna is uſed by the Roman writers as a word equivalent to gurt o on account of 
| the petulance : and impudence of thoſe ſlaves. Ma, RT. lib. 1. ep. 42. Hom act alſo 
mentions the verne procaces ; and perrontes, , Cap. 1 10 Pond ur banitas. Sex FCA, : 
| de provid. cap. 1. werndarum' licentia. ane M en 
1 Tis computed i in the WSS IN DIES, that a dock of la * grow worſe five per cent. 
og year, unleſs new ſlaves be bought to recruit them.” They are not able to keep 
up their number, even in thoſe warm countries, where cloaths and proviſions are ſo 
"eaſily got. How much more muſt this Arbe in Eu Ko PEAN countries, and in or 
near great cities. | 


e? 


t. Coax. Nx pos in vita Arriez. We may remark, that Anus eats lay 
chiefly i in EpIx us, which being a remote, deſolate place, would render it P44 | 
for him to rear ſlaves there. | nene 
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eſteem for the ARON NIANS T. "tsocrares | | too. inſiquates, , 
that the ſla ves of this Grfnxs 1 were generally or: ver 
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monly barbarians. Ax STOTLE in his Politics [| 
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poſes; that {ave 5 is always a foreigner. | The, ancient, e .co omic., 


Ae rep Ire ſented? the Daves "as ſpeaking a | barbar Naß, lan- 
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guage." Tu Was an imitation of nature. 
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Tis well, ky "hire neee NES, Au s nonage bad 
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been defrauded of a large fortune by kis'tutors} and that ufter- 


wards he recovered, by a proſecution at law, the value of his 
patrimony. His orations, on that occaſion, ſtill remain, and 
contain erer deuil of the whole fubſtanee left by his” 
father , in money, merchandiſe, houſes, and flaves, together 
with the value of each particular. Among the reſt were 52 
flaves, handicraftſmen, vis. 32 ſword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet 
makers 75 ; al males ; ; not a word of any Wives, children or 
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+ Lib, 7. 1 In the Mio uu, 5. 221, e edt ALor, * 1A Panog) „ 
ll Lab. 7. cap. 10. ſub. fin. 


8 Axis ror n. Equites, I. 175 The antient ſcholiaſt remarks « on this patg . eg. 
ws e A 
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cuthſtance. No fem ck llaves are even ſo a as mentioned, . . 


except ſome houſe-maids, who belonged to his mother. This 
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wy any dic or manner of life, and be inſtructed 3 in any buſineſs 4 
«of labour, as men teach any thing to young dogs. or. _ I 
2 n "teeming love the chief ſource « of all | diſorders, he ” \ 
185 n -& 12101 £ akon 1 
T is * 1 4 male fl; flayes to have a 1 90 0 Wich th L female... 1 
amaly, upon paying a certain ſum for this Privilege), 9 
« But he ſtrictly forbad all 3 intrigues out of his family.“ Are . 
there any ſymptoms in this narration of that care his up- 2 
poſed in the antients, of the marriage and propigation' f their | 
ſlayes ? If that, was a common practice, founded on general M 
intereſt, it would ſurely have been embraced by Caro, WEO 1 
was a great œconomiſt, and lived in times When the antient fru J 
gality-and ann of manner * full in eredit 857 WE * 1 
ande 8 A 7 {Et $1 £3: Log: J 40 51718 * | SJ - ' tive 5 
F j 3. off; omblsT>ibogd ovet 1 
It is expreſoly remarked by the writers of of, Ro MAN laws. A [ 
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Non temere ancillz ejus rei cauſa comparantur ut pariant?” - Digeß. lib!'s g, by | : N 


nt. oh de herd, petit, lex 27, The following: texts are to the ſame purpoſe, .*'Spatos 
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Our 110% at be 460 Is own, do not wt 8 gil 
multiply their Peper : But the antients, beſides thoſe Who 
attended on their perſon, had all their labour performed 4 
m, in their hy ly 
great men poſſeſſed to the number of 10% 
any ſuſpicion, therefore, that this inſtitution was ee 
to propagation, (and the ſame reaſon, at leaſt in part, holds 


with regard to antient ſlaves as well as 5 modern ſervants) | how 


deſtructive muſt ſlavery have proved FUSE ITY 3 


aum 3/18 tot. 


e mentions a ROMAN nel, who hal 4 ee 
under the ſame roof with him: And having been aſſaſſinated, 


at home by the furious revenge of one of | them, the law was, 


executed with rigour, and all without exception were put to 
death F. Many other RoMAn noblemen had families equally, 
or more numerous; 2 1 believe every one will allow, that 


© nem fe non eſſe, 7 vitioſum, 'verins mihi videtur; ſed ſanum ele, 


< ficuti illum qui anum teſticulum habet, qui etiam generare poteſt,” Degel. lib. 
2. tit. 1. at £dilitio edido, dex 6. $. 2. * Sin autem quis ita ſpado ſit, ut tam neceſ- 
« « Gris pars corporis penitus abſit, morboſus eſt.” 14. Ix 7. His impotence, it ſeems, 


was only regarded fo far as his health or life might be affected by it. In other 
reſpects, he was full as valuable: The ſame reaſoning is employed with regard to fe- 

male ſlaves. Quezritur de ea muliere quæ ſemper mortuos parit, an morboſa ſit? 
* et att Sabinus, fi vulvæ vio hoc contingit, morboſam eſſe. 1 dex 14. I. has 

even been doubted, whether a woman pregnant was morbid or vitiated; and i it is de- 


termined, that ſhe is ſound, not on account of the value of her offspring, but be- 2 


cauſe it is the natural part or office of women to bear children. Si mulier preg- 
66 nans venerit, inter omnes convenit ſanam eam eſſe, Maximum enim ac præcipuum 
% munus fœminarum accipere ac tueri canceptum. Puerperam quoque ſanam eſſe; fi 
modo nihil extrinſecus accedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam valetudinem 1 immitteret. 
De ſterili Cœlius diſtinguere Trebatium dicit, ut ſi natura ſexilis fit, ſana fit ; 
* fi vitio corporis, contra.” Id. FEES 


+ Tacir, ann, lib. 14. cap. 43. . 13 
o 
; * 
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POPULOUSNESS FANTIENT NATIONS. 439 
A 1 
this would ſearce be praQticable, were we to on” - the 


2 Het 5779, 7 
Haves married, z and the females to be breeders . 
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80 ſarlytag the poet Arnop +, a flaves, whether late 

or female, were eſteemed very inconvenient. How much more, 

here families had increaſed to ſuch an enormous ſize, as in 

Ron, and where IRE? of manners was baniſhed from 
all ranks of in men 


0 rt 2) toute) OF” 


XENOPHON. in bis Occonoinics, Shaw he gives directions 
105 the management of a farm, recommends a ſtrict care and 
attention of laying the male and the female ſla ves at a diſtance 
from each other. He ſeems not to ſuppoſe that they are ever 
married. The a51ÿ ſlaves among the GR EEEs that appear to 
have continued their own breed, were the HELOTES, who 
Had houſes apart, and were more the laves of the paſty than 2 
"0 individuals . | racy. * 


The: kane author $ tells us, that Ni CIAS'S s overſeer, by 
agreement with his maſter, Wwas obliged to pay him an Obolus 3 
a day for. each ſlave; beſides maintaining them, and keeping 
up the number. Had the antient ſlaves been all breeders, this 
; Laſt eee the contract had bern ſuperfluous. 
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The antients talk 5 ie of : a fixed, lated portion of 
. 
f proviſions aſſigned to each flave I that we are naturally led to 

| ' 

'* The ſlaves in the great houſes, had little rooms 1 them, called — 
Whence the name of cell was transferred to the monks room in a convent, See far- 
© ther on this head, Jos. Lirsius, Saturn. 1. cap. 14. Theſe form firong preſump- 
11105 againſt the marriage and propagation of che family” llaves. 5 

' Opera et Dies, lib. 2. 1. 24. alſo I. 220. 

t STRABO, lib. 8. | $ De ratione redituum. | 

|| See Caro de re ruſtica cap. 56. Donatus in Phormion, T 1.9. | Sexucar 


8 pit. 80. 
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| conclude, that ſlaves lived almoſt all 1 and received hat Y 
| | 77 portion as 4 kind of board-wages. e iran 


= * n 7 
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„ of marrying” the Rats” s not to | 
non, even among the r ern | 
where it is more naturally to be expected. Caro , enume- 
rating the ſlaves requiſite to labour à vineyard, of: undes 
acres, makes them to amount to 15; the overſeer And his wife, 
villicus and villica, and 13 male flaves; for an olive Planta- 
tion of 240 acres, the overſeer and his Wife; and 11 male 


ſlaves; and fo in eee to a greater fr leſs Plantation. or- 
vineyard. 


\Vajro +, citing this (ER of Caro, ks his compus- 
lation to. be juſt in every reſpect, except the laſt. For as it is 
requiſite; ſays he, to have an overſeer and his wife, whether 
the vineyard or plantation be great or ſmall, this muſt alter the 
exactneſs of the proportion. Had. CaTo's. computation been 6 
erroneous in any other reſpect, it had certainly been corrected 


by Vanko, who ſeems fond of Gicorering, 1⁰ trivial an: 
INACCUracy3. 


The fame author}, as well as COLUMPLLA'$; recommends . 
it as requiſite to give a wife to the overſeer, 1 in order to attach. 
him the more ſtrongly to his maſter's ſervice. This was there- 


fore a peculiar indulgence granted to alive, in -whom. ſo \great.. 
a confidence was Tepoſed:: 


In the ſame place Viale mentions. it as an uſeful -precaution,, 
not to buy too many ſlaves from the ſame nations, » leſt they 


„De re ruft cap; 10, 11. . 1. Lib. 1. cap. 18. 8 
5 * Lib. 1. cap. 17. ; Lib. I. cap. 18. 0 
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get'fa 18 and Bond in Ae! han "A" pref Ibn = 
that! in ITALY the greateſt party cell Kue S a ar- 
ing ſlaves, (for. he. ſpeaks of No, her) water bought from the 
PT VInces, All the; World hem the: the entry - 
faves jn Rowe, be mers. inflrumema.of. „ 
were commonly Dae _ the ma ay 
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recommendec elt x of 16 eit — mY m. 1 
ſhepherds in the family from the old ones. For as graſin ng 
farms were. commonly i in remote and cheap places, and ech 
ſhepherd lived | in a cottage apart, his marriage and increaſe 

were not liable to e lame z inconvenier ies as in dearer places, 
and Where many ſeryants lived in a fanuly ; which was nid 
| verlally the 155 in ſuch of the Roan farms as produced vine 
or corn... If we conſider, this exception with,. regard uto the 


hepherds,, and weigh. the reaſons/10 of it, it will ſerve for 4 
ſtrong confirmation of all our foregoing fuſpicions 5 Wuubddant 


ColvnzLLA ll». I own, adviſes the maſter Wirte 6 ak 0 
and even liberty tc to a female | ſlave, that had reaxed him above 
three Gelen W a cy ie ni the antients propa- 


r ſlaves; Which, indeed, cannot be denied. 


Were it 1 ditierwiſe, the practice of ſlave F being ſo common 


in N 3 97 muſt have been deſtrucdtive to 0 deg gree Which no 
0 $4 85 1 ie 1 (51.91 # MAT 71 
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Epeckont- could repair. All 1 N 25 rk 775 — 7 hits 
rehſoningb, is, that ſlavery; 18 in general diſadyantageous | both to 
the happineſs and populouſneſs of, mankind, and that its place 
is much | etter ſupp lied by the practice of hired e 8 


uhren per I ir 1770 


The laws; or, as ſome writers call them, the fedition. of 
"Or Gratocni ,,vere. occaſioned by their obſerving the increaſe 
_ of ſlaves all over ITALY, and the diminution of free . 
APIAN -#::afcribes-! this ihcreaſe to the propa 

1 ſlaves; PIEUTAR EHT to! the purchaſing of pov onto po 
"Gere chained and impriſoned, 8 "Tis to 


be prefümed that bott cauſes concurred. 111,16 


„ OE 7 PEE. 1 


Greri. b, lap FLORUS l, was Full of erguftla, and was 


külttväted by, labourerb in chains, Rudus and, ATHSNIO 
- excited tlie fervile war, by breaking up theſe:mg 
And giving” liberty to 50, 00 flaves. The youn 
augmented his army in Sp AI by the, ſame ex 


"hs "'conntry-labourers,/ en the Ro oy — 10 | 
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vas aa olim rage At nunc eadem,“ ſaxs Prisv, & vincti pedes, 
. - | damnatae manus,. infcript vultus e lib, 18. cap. 3. So alſo Man TIA. 
e : ſonet 3 W compede Thuſcus __ lib. 9. ep. 23. 2D 292 
be And Luca. um longos jungere ines us! Pig 
Agrorum, et quondam duro fulcata Camilli, PRIN, Flop 8 15 ; 
Vomere et antiqua Curiorum paſſa ligones, „ 
S ae b ub. 1 1. N- | AT : 
47 Vinckp foſſore e ne 
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ech fingulorum ergaſtulorum ſunt; latjuſque nunc 
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POPULOUSNESS of ANTIENT. NATIONS, " 


Were fo generally i in this ſituation, and if it was difficult or im- 
poſſible to find ſeparate lodgings for the families of the eity- 

N ſervants, how unfavourable to propagation, as well as to hu- 
manity, "muſt the inftitution of domeſtic flavery be eſteemed? ; 


TRY S: 'F | 4 


| CongTANTINOPLE, at preſent, 9 che . recruits 


2 ſlaves. From all the provinces, which Roz did of old; 
and theſe rerpr⸗ are ods rammen far from 
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ht from the inland parts of Ar RICA, the other; 1 
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Our modern convents ord 100 Abe very bad fins: 
Bd is reaſon to ſuſpect, that antiently every great fa- 


milly in IrAL x, and probably in other parts of the world, 


was à ſpecies of 'convent. + And though wert have reaſon. to de- 
tet all thoſe popiſh inſtitutions, as nurſeries of che moſt abject 
fi tion, burthenſome to the public, and oppreſſive to the 


poor ee male as well as female; yet may it be queſtion- 
| ed whether they be ſo deſtructive to che Populouſneſs of a ſtate 


amonly imagined. Were the land which belongs to a 
eonvents. weed on a nobleman, he would ſpend its reyenue 


on dogs, horſes, grooms, footmen, cooks, and houſe - maids; 


and his jy would not furpiſh. any more citizens than 
the convent. © "UP en REA eee „ eANIH 
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The common 1 why parents thruſt their nt: into 


" nunneries, is, that they may not be over-burthened with too 
numerous a family; but the antients bad a method almoſt as 


Lil g 167-748 innocent, 


SINK populous, | 


according * Mont. -MAIiLLET)y ſends continual 
colonies of black ſlaves to the other parts of the/TURKISH 
bent ; and receives annually an equal return of white: The 
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their children e Ra 1 told hie ffn weg ven, 


cee eee ned. b Y, ap 7,aythor, of thoſe 1 


with t e horror it 'delerves,, 6 or are 1 even, with 
n e * 4 C JV. > 


tion. | e the humane, gogd-natured P, res 
recommend s 11,282” virtue” in ATTALUS,/ king of Fru canuvs, 
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chat h he murdered, or, if you will, expoſed all his On el 
ren, ig d. order 0, cave. bis crown, to the ſon of his brother, hh 
FUMENES; fignalizing 3 in this manner his gratitude and af- 
fection to-EVmENEs, who had left him his heir preferable to 
chatiſon. It was S0E OM, the moſtj celebrated of the RO: - 
auen _ TR" exmiſſion” by law to Kill the 
3 + WARD e MIS AT IS HE WD W-03% $1951 37] 


Shall 1,5! then, allow, theſe two cite umſtances to compen 
aan e naſtip-yows. and the expoling of childr 


„ 9 
e 5 100 e py eq ual degree 0 the propagation : 


a e . abt the advantage -1 is here on, the ſide gf, 
n UF; 7 5 Thaw by. ag odd connection of caulcs,/ the. bare wa 
barous pradtice, of the antients might rather xender thoſe, times. 
more populons. | By removing the terrors of too numerous 
a family it ee many people in marriage; ; an En ch 

pet 0h nat) 1 an: TEN en 
1s the e force | LULAL, affection, that very few. AN; ompariſon 
would 3 enough to carry into-excoution-htip- oo 
former-inventions; Lok 20d 0d t DU LET THY ci e, eee way 
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- Vourons is therefore almoſt dat 8 eee 


rather increaſes them ; and occaſions alſo thoſe. from 5 Which are much more : 


eo Hae RT every man is married bee be l is, twenty 
Such atly . could ſeatce be general, "had not men 
proſpect of bo eaſy a method of getting rid of their children. 
I own,” that PiUTARCH * ſpeaks of it as a very uniyerſal: 
maxim of the poor to expoſe their children; and as "the rich 
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they met with from thoſe who expected legaties Gi them 5 
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| the public muſt have been in a bad ſituation between wem f. 


6 n ee eie een, eee e 
Of All, ſeiences, chere 18. none, where firſt appearances 3 
more deceitful than in politics. Hoſpitals for foundlings ſeem, © 
fayqurable to the inergaſe af numhers; and, perhaps, may be 


ſo, when kept under proper reſtrictions. But when they open 


the door to every one, without distinction, they have p a 
a contrary effect, and are pernicibus to the Hat“ Tis 5 
puted; thabevery nch child bomm ar PhRis/%is ent . ihe * " 
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the manners of thoſe times. | 5 
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* may y jan be thought, that the libefty of divorces in Rows an avlgher 6G bk 
couragement to marriage. Such a practice prevents not quarrels From * moury, 4 "2 1 


dangerous and deſtructive. "Fee further on this head, Effay: moral p political, an 
literary, Part I. Effay XIX. reed the anti, us oug 
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between an e in an a del and chat! in FY private fa- 


„ ſhould induce us not to make the ente e into an 
hoſpital too eaſy and engaging. To kill one 's own child is 


hocking to nature, and muſt therefore be pretty unuſual ; but 
to turn over the care of him upon others | is very tempting to 


che natural indolence of mankind. „„ 9:9 ans 


Having conſidered the domeſtic life and manners of the an- 
tients, compared to thoſe of the moderns; where, in the main, 
we ſeem rather ſuperior, ſo far as the preſent queſtion i is con- 
cerned; we ſhall now examine the political cuſtoms and in- 
ſtitutions of both ages, and weigh their influence in retarding 
or forwarding che propagation __ 
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Before the. inereaſe of the ROMAN” power, or rather till its 
zment, almoſt all the nations which are the ſcene of 
„were divided into ſmall territories or petty 
onwealths, where of courſe a great equality of fortune 
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ed, and the centre of the government was always very 
near its ö übe fat 16. 925016 e 2c 
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This was the ſituation of affairs not only in Grxxct and 
ITALY, but alſo in SrAIN, Gaul, Germany, AFRIC 
2 great part of the Leſſer AslA. And it muſt be owned, that 

no inſtitution could be more favourable to the propagation of 
mankind. For though a man of an overgrown fortune, not 
being able to conſume more than another, muſt ſhare it with 
15 thoſe who ſerve and attend him; yet their poſſeſſon being 
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precarious, they have not the fame encouragement to, marriage, 


and 
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as if each had a ſmall fortune, ſecure and independent. Enor- 
mous cities are, beſides, d te | 
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diſorder: of all kinds, ſtarve the remoter qrovigees, and even 
ftarve themſelves, by the Prices to whic | they 4 raiſe "all p Pro- 
viſl ions. Where each man Nen bi little ule Abd feld to him- 
ſal, and each county had its Lapital, free and ge 
FRY a happy ſituation of mankind ! ! Ho favourable to itt 
du ſity and agriculture; to marriage: ant propa gation!" The 


prolific virtue of men, were it to ddt In tg Tull Extenit, With 
out that reſtraint Which poverty and e s ON At, 
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ates naturally produce equality « of fortune, becauſe they. a ot 
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no 3 of great increaſe ; ; but ſmall comm Wn 
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4 100 . 
much more, by that diviſion of power and authority w 
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Wüel Ti f * returned after "the Tang 
na CrykVs, he hired Fimldlf and 6608 öf A 
"the ſervice "bf Skurnks, 4 prince f TNN NCR and che 
articles f His agreembnt were, that dach TAMer moll Nreeſbe 
a daric a month, each captain two darics, and he” hinſaf?" as 
general, four: A regulation of Pay, which would | not a little 


iſe our modern officers. 1 
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> Drmeewn EG and cm witle eight more, were = 
— ambaſſadors to PHTLID Uf MxcEDO and' thefappoiat- . 
ments for above four months were a thouſand d/achmag which 

is Teſs" tan Ar drachma%a duy f6r each ambaſſador}. But a 
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gratuities after a triumph regulated by that proportion . But 


avho ruin their people by a mimickry of the greater monarchs, g 
in the ſplendor of tleir court and number of their forces. 


advantage either of ſoil, climate, or commerce, yet the num - : 
bers of people, with which it abounds, notwithſtanding their 


from the numbers of their citizens. The 'TRACHINIANS 
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A centurion among the Roma NS ; had ** double Pay to a pr 
vate man, in Porrsius“ 8 time , and wre according) 


A a 


Mark ANTHONY and the triumvirate gave the centurions 
five times the reward of the other +. 80 much had the in- 
creaſe of the commonwealth increaſed the Oy" _ 
the citizensy. | a 4 os eie LOW 7 | 


It muſt be owned, chat the n of affairs i in vali 
times, with regard to civil liberty, as well as equality of for- 
tune, is not near ſo favourable, eicher to the propagation or 
happineſs of mankind. E uno is ſhared out moſtly into 
great monarchies; and ſuch parts of it as are divided into 
ſmall territories, are commonly governed by abſolute pr inces, 


SWISSERLAND alone and HoLLAND reſemble the antient re- 
publics; and though the former is far from poſſeſſing any 


inliſting themſelves into every ſervice in EUROPE, prove ſuf⸗ 
ficiently the advantages of ths political inſtitutions, _ 


The antient republics 400 cheir chief or i fecurity 


having loſt on numbers of their popes the eee in- 
Fn „ 1 | „ ai 
8 cap. 37. 
| 'F Tr. Tav. lib. 41. cap. ”, 13 . 
t Ayviax, De bell. civ. lib. 4. 8 3 | 
. Cs gave the centurions ten times the gratuity of 30 common a ſoldiers, De 
belle Gallico, lib. 8. In the Ruovian cartel, mentioned nee no nn in 
the male was ade on account of ranks 3 in the n W 
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ſtead of inriching thetaldlves by't i 'r1 igh evitance of help — * Eu 


Atzen, "applied to Sean rk, their "metropolis, for a new 
: ſtock of inhabitants.” The 87 ARTAN* N immediately collected 
ten thouſand men; ; among chem! t he "old citizens divided | the 
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lands ef Which hk former pt propr rietors had perith _ 49 8 


eee eee RL: e eee | ABEL eee n e ee 
After TIMOLREON had baniſhed Dio vstus fm. RA 

CUSE, and had ſettled the affairs of SICILY, _ finding the cities 
of SYRACUSE and SELLINUNTIUM, pre, depopulated 


8 


by tyranny, war, and faction, he invited over from GREECE. 
ſome new inhabitants to repeople them 1. Immediately forty 
thouſand men (PLUTARCH + ſays ſixty thouſand) offered them- 
ſelves; and he diſtributed ſo many lots of land among chem, 
to the great ſatisfaction of the antient inhabitants: A Proof at 
once of the maxims of antient policy, which affected popu- 
louſneſs more than riches ; and of, the (25 effects of. theſe 


maxims, in the extreme Toole be that gl country, | 
ENTTION which could a at once ſupply f. fo large Alone, „The 
caſe was not; much different with the Ro MANS in carly times. 
He i 18 a pernicious citizen, faid M. „Cunius, who « cannot be con- 
tented with ſeven acres 9. Such ideas of e equality ty, could, 99k 


fail of Tg great numbers of ' people. 
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3 ene 3 lb. 17. Tuvery. lib. 3 3 „„ „ ann ad aww; 
+, Diop. Sic. lib. 16. 515% + 1s vita Timor, 3 

5 Prin! Ib. 18. cap. 3. The ſame author, in cap. 6. "ſays; 7 REG fa Jeariba 
| latifundia perdidert Irarian; jam vero et e, Ser 4m Jeniſem APRICH poſe 
fidrbant,” cum mer fecit 205 NE ro princips. © In this view, the barbarous butchery com- 

mitted by the firſt: Rowan emperors, Was not, perhaps, ſo deſtrüctive to the public 
as we may imagine. Theſe never ceaſed till they had extinguiſhed all the illuſtrious 

families, which had enjoyed the plunder of the world, during the latter ages of the 5 
republic. The new nobles who roſe in their place, were leſs ſplendid, as we learn from 
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We wry now cis what eee the mn 
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under with "regard to 0 papulouſneſs, and what, checks they; re- 
ceived from their political maxims and inſtitutions. There 


are commonly compenſations in every human condition; and 
though theſe compenſations be not always perlectiy equal, yet 
they ſerve, at leaſt, to reſtrain the prevailing principle.” L 'To 
compare them. and eſtimate their influence, is indeed very dif- 
ficult, even where they take place in the ſame age, and in 
neighbouring countries: But where ſeveral ages have inter- 
vened, and only ſcattered lights are afforded us by antient au- 
thors; what can we do but amuſe ourſelves by talking, pro 
and con, on an intereſting _ and mound OOTY» * 
haſty ; and violent determinstisas . cen Metran 
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Firſt We may obſerve, that N antlent republics, w were wal . 
moſt in perpetual war; a natural effect of their martial ſpirit, 

their love of liberty, their mutual emulation, and Hat: hatred 
which generally prevails amo, nations that live in a cloſe 
neighbourhood, Now, war in a ſmall fate 3 18 much more de- | 
ſtructive than in a great one; both becauſe all the inhabitants, 
in the former caſe, muſt ſerve in the armies; and becauſe 


the ſtate is all frontier, and all expoſed to the e of Fit 
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The maxims of antient war were 16 7 more deſtrudtive 
than thoſe of modern; chiefly by the 4diftribution « of Hie | 
in which the ſoldiers were indulged. d. The private n men in our 
armies are ſuch a low ſet of People, that we find any abundance 
beyond their ſimple pay, breeds confuſion and diſorder, and a . 
total diſſolution of diſeipline. | The very wretchedneſs and 


meanneſs of thoſe who fill the modern — —_ them leſs 5 
deſtructive 
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deſtructive to the TTL naeh the ey 1nvade : One inſtance, 
among matiyz of N erent) ſs of f firſt a e in all 
political reaſoninge®, s. | 
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Antient battles were aach more e bloody oo th IG nature 
of the Weapon employed in them. The antjents drew up 
their men 16 or 20, ſometimes 50 men deep which made a 
narrow. front; and it was not difficult to find à field, in which 
both armies might be marſhalled, and might engage with each 
other. Evyen Where any body of the troops was kept off by 
hedges, Billocks, woods, or hollow ways, the battle was not 
ſo ſoon decided between the contending parties, but that the 
others had time to overcome the difficulties which oppoſed them, 
and take part in the engagement. And as the whole armies 
were thus engaged, and each man cloſely buckled to his anta- 
goniſt, the battles were commonly very bloody, and great 
ſlaughter was made on both ſides, eſpecially on the vanquiſhed. 
The long thin lines required by fire-arms, and the, quick de- 
ciſion of the fray, render our modern engagements but partial 
rencoiinters, and enable the general, Who is foiled in the be- 
ginning of the day, to draw off the greateſt part of his army, 
ſound and intire. Could FoLard's project of the column 
take place (which ſeems impracticable HA it would render mo- 
dern battles as deſtructive as the antient. mn 20} 1 
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82 The antient ſoldiers, being free citizens, above the loweſt rank, were all 
married. Our modern ſoldiers are either forced to live unmarried, or their marriages / 
turn. to ſmall account towards the increaſe of mankind. A circumſtance which 


ought, perhaps, to be taken into 3 as of ſome confequence 3 in favour of 
the antients. > |, Aol GM 11.0) 6 
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+ Whatis the 7 of he 1 a it 1 broje che enemy's fine ? only, 
that it then takes them in flank, and diffi ipates whatever ſtands near : it by a fire from 


all ſides. But till it has broke them, does It not preſent: a "Hank to the enemy, and 
that expoſed to their muſquetry, and, what is much w__ to o their cannon ? 
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The 69206 2. 4 oa * 1 55 OO? and ker 
W be of ſingle. combats, Were r 0a de | gree 
of fury quite unknown to latter ages. Nothing could then 
engage the combatants to give quarter, but the hopes of profit, 
by making ſlaves of their priſoners. In civil) Wars, as we learn 
from TA CIT vs *, the battles were the moſt bloody, becauſe the. 


priſoners. were not t llaves. 
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What a ſtout reſiſtance muſt be made, " akin the vantuiſhed 5 


expected ſo hard a fate! How inveterate the rage, where the 
maxims of war were, in ener ripe, go er and ſevere! 
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Inſtances are very e in antient hiſtory, of cities be- 
9 whoſe inhabitants, rather than open their gates, mur- 
d dered their wives and children, and ruſhed themſelves on a 


voluntary death, {ſweetened perhaps with a little proſpect of 
revenge upon the enemy. GnEEEs 7. as well as BARBARIANS, 
have been often wrought up to this degree of fury. And the 
ſame determined ſpirit and cruelty muſt, in many other in- 
ſtances, leſs remarkable, have been extremely deſtruQtive to 
human ſociety, in thoſe petty commonywealths, which lived in 
a cloſe ngighbourhood, and were e engaged 3 in perpetual wars 
and contentions, | 


% * 


Sometimes the wars in GREECE, ſays PLUTARCH f, were 
carried on intirely by inroads, and robberies, and piracies. 
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- * Hiſt, lib, 2. cap. 44. 


+ As AB y bus, mentioned by Livy, lib. 31. cap. 17. 18. a. PoLYB. lib. 16, 
1 alſo the XanTHians, APPIAN. de bell. W lib. 4+ | 
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Such a method of war miſt be more deſtrudtive in fimall ſtates, 
than the bloodieſt battles and hieges.” e K 


By the laws 15 the twelve ke og poſſeſſion yy two years. 
formed a preſcription for land; one year for moveables * :. An 
indication, that there was not in ITALY, during that period, 
much more order, tranquillity, and ſettled. police, than there 1 18 - 
at preſent among the TARTARS., 


| Ab cy cartel I remember in antient hiſtory, is, that be- 
tween /DEMETRIUs POLIORCETES and the RHODIANs;. 
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when it was agreed,. that a. free citizen ſhould be reſtored for e ; je 
L000 drachmas, a Bare bearing arms for 500 In ; 
"Ai oat it anpengt eg antient manners were more | 
unfavourable than the modern, not only in times of war, but. T , 
alſo i in thoſe of peace ; and that too in every reſpe&, except . 
the love of. civil liberty and equality, which is, I own, of 1 
conſiderable 3 importance. To exclude faction from a free ge- 
vernment, is very difficult „ i not altogether impractieable =; 4 
but ſuch i inveterate rage between the factions, and ſugh bloody 7 
maxims, are-found, in modern times, amongſt religious. parties F 
5 
alone, where bigotted prieſts are the accuſers, judges, and ex- 
ecutioners. In antient hiſtory, we may always obſerve, where 1 
one party prevailed, whether the nobles or people (for JI can 
e no pee in this $220 1) that er, eren . a 
* Tuan 1b. 2. cap. 6. is true, thi lin Law 3 to bare 1 a Kü till 4 
the time of Jus Tin1an, But abuſes introduced by barbariſm, are not always cor- 1 
rected by civility. | | | : 4 | : 
+ Diop. Sicul. lib. 20. 3 | | | L 
I Lys14as, Who was himſelf of the popular faction, and very narrowly eſcaped a 
from the thirty tyrants, ſays that the Democracy was as lenk 4 government as the 3 
| Oligarchy. Orat. 24. de ſtatu ow 8 1 
7 „ butchered 
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| 454 5 8 : | E ä 8 , 8 {AF a NI. 35 * nc 4 a 
butchered all of the RN 2, party who fell into thei; nds, 
VRt 5110 510 1A. 

and haniſſied ſuch as had been 10 fortiliat te a8 to elch e Ng 

fury. No form of Proceſs, no law, no trial "no par don. A 
fourth; a third, perhaps near a half of the city, were flaugh- 


«WES, 


tered, or expelled, every revolution ; and the exiles always 


joined foreign enemies, and did all the miſchief Poſſible to 
their fellow citizens; till fortune put it in their power to take ; 


full revenge by a new revolution. And as theſe were very 
frequent in ſuch violent governments, the diſorder, diffidence; [| 


jealouſy, enmity, which muſt prevail, are not. a * us to 
W N in this age of the world. 
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There i are only two rerillutions I can recollect in u antient 


hiſtory, which paſſed without great ſeverity, and great effuſion | 
of blood in maſſacres, and aſſaſſinations, VIZ, the reſte | 


„ 


the ATHENIAN Democracy by THRASYBULUS, and the ſubs, a 


duing the ROMAN republic by CSA R. We learn from antient 


hiſtory, that THRASYBULUS paſſed a general amneſty for all 

paſt offences; and firſt introduced that word, as well: as 
practice into GREECE ®, It appears, however, from many 
orations of Lys1as T, that the chief, and even ſome of the 
ſubaltern offenders, in the preceding tyranny, were tried, and 
capitally puniſhed; This is a difficulty not cleared up, and! 
even not obſerved by antiquarians and hiſtorians. And aso n 
CxsAR's clemency, though much celebrated, it would nt gaiw 

great applauſe in the preſent age. He butchered, for „. 20 
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all CATO's N. WES he became : maſter of MRR "OY 1 
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. As orat II. contra ERATOST. orat. 12. eantra AGORAT. orat. 15, pro Manrrru. | 
1 APFIAN, a bell ci. lib. 2. | 
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TENANT. 3 . 

POPULOUSNESS of ANTIENT NATION 18,45 
a0. 205 aan 7 ow Kd. NO0qqu 

tile ſe, w 2955 1 155 I ac Vibe believe, Were not the moſt 'worths: 


1c Ir che 858 All thoſe who, had borne; arms againſt that 


111 017 
5 4 5 were orfcited; . and, * wt doen: 
incapa pable of all public offices, loves: Taue bald 10 bas 
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THLfe Pœople le were Ft tg fond of, ay? 1 but, ſeem not 
to Rave ufflerftob dit very well. When the thirty tyrants firſt 
eſtabliſfied their dominion at ATHENS, they began with ſeizing 
all the Meöphants a and informers, who had been ſo troubleſome 
during the Democracy, and putting them to death by an ar- 
bitrary ſentence and execution. Every man, ſays SALLUST * 


and LYS! AS T rejoiced at theſe puniſhments ; ; not Kae 
that liberty wa Was from that moment. annihilated. „ 


nt 


71 50010 


THe utmoſt energy of the nervous ct of Tu VCYDIDES). 
and tlie 'copiouſneſs and expreſſion of the GREEK language, b 
ſeem to ſink under that hiſtorian, when he attempts to wake eber 8 
the diſorders which aroſe from faction throughout. all the 
GREEK” common twealths. You would imagine, that he fill 
labours With a thought greater than he can find words to com 
munieate. And he concludes his pathetic deſcription. with an 
obſervation; Which is at once very refined and very ſolid. 
In theſe conteſts, ſays he, thoſe who were dulleſt and 
moſt ſtüpid, and had the leaſt foreſſ ght, commonly prevailed. 
For being conſcious of this weakneſs, and dreading to be 
« over-reached by thoſe of greater penetration, they went to 
4 work Haftily, without premeditation, by the ſword and 


* 5 CsAA's ſpeech, de bell Can. 


+ Ora. 24. And in orar. 29. he mentions the factious ſpi pirit of the Td aſſem- 
blies as the 4411 cauſe oy theſe 3265 puniſhments ſhould diſpleaſe. 
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5 Not to mention Des bebe + the elde who is Computed 
to have butchered in cold blood above 10,00 of h 

citizens; eee ene. Naprs & and o 
more body than .hez 3 the tranſactions, even. in er 
ments, were extremely violent and deten bee ee 


* 


the thirty tyrants and the nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered, 


without trial, about 1200 of the people, and baniſhed above 
the half of the citizens that remained . In Axcos, near the 
Lame time, the people killed | 1200 of. the nobles; and after 
wards, their own demagogues, becauſe: they 1 had refuſed to-carty 
their proſecutions farther **, The people alſo in CORevR, 
Killed 1 500. of the” nobles, and baniſhed. a thouſand. 
numbers will appear, the more. ſurpriſing, if we ee 
extreme ſmallneſs of theſe ſtates. But all antient hiſtory 18 
full of fach inſtances ll e T 


Lib. z. The country in Evzoye in which T have werner G Kess be 

| — violent, and party-hatred the ſtrongeſt, is Id ELAN DB. This goes ſo far a as to cut 

off even the moſt common intercourſe of civilities between the Proteſtants and Catho - 
Hes. Their cruel inſurrections, and the ſevere revenges which they have taken 


each other, are the cauſes of this mutual ill will, which is the chief ſource of the fer 5 | 


order, poverty, and depopulation of that country. The Gzzv x factions Timaginè to 2 
have been inflamed ſtill to a higher degree of rage; the revolutions being commonly 


More frequent, and the maxims of aſſaſſination ey more avowed and acknowledged. ; 


+ PLuT. 4e virt. & fort. AIX. . Drop. Sie. lib. 18, 1 
1 * +" 42 
4; Tir, Ley. lib. 3063464 on font 75 co hh a, £7 


Diop. Sic. lib. 14. IsocraTEs ſays there were 5 hp 5000 baniſhed! He makes 1 


the number of thoſe killed amount to 1500. ARrEoOP, scninzs contra Orxsirk. 

aſſigns preciſely the ſame number. Sexxca (de trang. anim. cap. 3.) ſays 1 300. 
Piop. Sic. lib. 15. | & Dion. B., ib. 1 
We ſhall mention from ee SICULUS alone a, few, which paſſed in the 

courle of ſixty Ty during the moſt RR age of e There were baniſhed 


from 
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POPULOUSNESS of ANTIENT NATIONS. 437 


. When ALEXANDER ordered all the exiles to be reſtored 
N all the cities; it was found, that the whole amounted 
to 20,000 men 7; the remains probably of ſtill greater ſlaughters 
and maſſacres. What an aſtoniſhing multitude in ſo narrow 
a country as antient GREECE! And what domeſtic confuſion, 
a partiality, revenge, heart-burnings, muſt tear thofe 

cities, where factions were n up to W 8 a . of 
1 and be ere bc AC 


frm Pos zoo of the n-bles and 'their ame lib. 12. p. 77- 6x edi. Rno- 
DOMANN1. Of CRIAxs, 6co citizens baniſned; lib. 13. p. 189. At Ernzsus, 
340 killed, 1000 baniſhed ; lib. 13. p. 223. Of Cray dias, $0O nobles killed, all 
the reſt baniſhed ; lib. 14. p- 263. The Cod iurTRHTANs killed 120, baniſhed 500 ; 
lib. 14. p. 30. PazBIDas the Syar TAN baniſhed 300 B xoTIANSs lib. rg. p. 342. 
Upon the fall of the Laczpzmonians, Democracies were reſtored in many cities, and 
ſevere vengeance taken of the nobles, after the Gx en manner. But matters did nat 
end there. For the baniſhed nobles, returning in many places, butchered their ad- 
verſaries at PHIAL&, in Cox ix rA, in Mo ARA, in Purras iA. In this laſt place 
they killed 300 of the people; but theſe again revolting, killed above 600 of the 
nobles and baniſhed the reſt; lib. 15. p. 357. In AscAbIA 1 400 baniſhed, beſides 
many killed. The baniſhed retired to SrarTa and to PALLANTIUM : The latter de- 
livered up to their countrymen, and all killed, lib. 15. p. 373. Of the baniſhed 
from AxGos and TREBES, there were 500 in the SraR TAN army; id. p. 374. Here 

a detail of the moſt remarkable of AcaTHrocLes's cruelties from the ſame author. 
5 he people before his uſurpation had baniſhed 6o nobles ; lib. 19. p. 689. Aﬀter- 
wards chat tyrant, in concurrence with the people, killed 4000 nobles, and baniſhed 
6000 id. p. 647. He killed 4000 people at GeLa; 7d. p. 741. By AcaTao- 


cLEs's brother $000 baniſhed from SYracuss ; lib. 20. p. 757. The inhabitants of 
Soxsra, to the number of 40, ooo, were killed, man, woman, and child; ane 


with tortures, for the fake of their money; id. p. 802. All the relations, viz. fa- 

ther, brother, children, grandfather, of his LiByan army, killed; id. p. 103, He 

killed 7000 exiles after capitulation ; 74. p. 816. *Tis to be remarked, that Ac 

THOCLEs was a man of great ſenſe and courage: His violent ne, denten, is a 

ſtronger proof of the manners of the age. f 
+ Diob. Sic. lib. 18. 
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an army in GRE . 5 reſent r the en es from 
the cities. ee 3777 
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5 n N came e bott 5 Jack's extremities Api br they 
failed not to do almoſt 1 in every city twice or thrice every cen- 
| tury) property was rendered very precarious by the maxims of 
antient goyernment. XENOPHON, in the banquet of SochA- 

TES, gives us a very natural unaffected deſcription of the 
tyranny of the ATHENTAN people. In my poverty, lays 
CHARMIDES, „I am much more happy than ever I was while 
. poſſeſt of riches; as much as it is happier to be in ſecurity 
« than in terrors, free than a ſlave, to receive than to pay 
* court, to be truſted than ſuſpected. Formerly 1 was obliged 
to careſs every informer; ſome impoſiti tion was continually 
6 laid upon me; and it was never allowed me to travel, or be 
* abſent from 0 city. At preſent, when I am poor, I look 
„ pig, and threaten others. The rich are afraid of me, and 
« ſhow me every kind of civility. and reſpect; and 1 am be- | 
©, come a ind of tyrant in the city'*. go OED 


In one of the pleadings of Lys1 asf, the orator very coolly 
ſpeaks of it, by the by, as a maxim of the ATHEHIAN Peo- 
ple, that whenever they wanted. money, they put to death 
ſome of the rich citizens as well as ſtrangers, for the ſake of 
the forfeiture. In mentioning this, he ſeems to have no inten- 
tion of blaming them; ſtill leſs of provoking them he. were 
his audience and judges. 


Pag. wo? ex edit. LEUNCLAV. + Orat. 29. in Ni cou. 
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rorulousNSS AN TIB Nr NATIONS. 


Whetlier à hn was a citizen or a ſtranger among that 
people, it ſects indeed requifite, either that he thoull Tips! 
veriſh himſelf, or the people . would impoveriſh him, and 
perhaps, Fill Him into the bargain. The orator laſt mentioned 


141 


gives 1 pleafant 4 | account of an eſtate laid out in the public | 
ſervice * j chat i8, above the third of it in rarceſhous and | 


{) ein DD VO e. 1 
figure ances. | 
1 90 T0 1911; 


I need not int on the Git tyrannies, Ys were al- 
together horrible. Even the mixed monarchies, by which 
moſt of the antient ſtates of GREECE were governed, before 
the introduction of republies, were very unſettled. Scarce any 
city, but Arkrxs, ſays Iso cRATES, could ſhow a  Tucceſſion, 
of e for four or five generations Yo. | 


II 10. | * ; 
» In order to reconimend his elient to the favour of . n he cunninerates all 


the ſums he had expended. When ene, 30 minas: Upon a chorus of men 20 
minas; uu x5 os 8 minas; curdꝑ ro Xoenywv 5 minas; KuxAimnu | Xog 3 minas : 
Seven times trierarch, where he ſpent 6 talents: Taxes, once 30 minas, another 
| time 49.3 z Ok Ng 12 minas; ; Xogny®» N Xęw, 15 minas z 3 ae Xopnywny 
| 18 minas; Du IC at; ayers, 7 minas 3 3 Teinges HU NHS, 15 minas; agxnlwec, 30 
minas ; In the whole ten talents 38 minas. An immenſe ſum for an ArHENIAN for- 
tune, and what alone would be eſteemed great riches, Orat. 20. Tis true, he ſays, 
the law did not oblige him abſolutely to be at ſo much expence, not above a fourth. 
But without the favour of the people no body was ſo much as ſafe; and this was the | 
only way to gain it. See farther, orat. 24. de pop. fatu. In another place, he in- 
troduces a ſpeaker, who ſays that he had ſpent his whole fortune; and an immenſe 
one, eighty talents, for the people. Orat. 25. de prob. EvanDaei, The werozei, or 
ſtrangers, find, ſays he, if they do not contribute largely, enough to the people's 
fancy, that they have reaſon to repent. Oral. 30. contra Puir. You may fee with 
what care DeuosrRENES diſplays his expences of this nature, when he pleads for 
himſelf de corona 3 and how he exaggerates Miv1as's ſtingineſs in this particular, in 
his accuſation of that criminal. All this, by the by, is the mark of a very iniquitous 
judicature : And yet the ATaentans valued themſelves on having the moſt legal and 
regular adminiſtration of any people in Ga EEE. 
+ Panath. 
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e e eee | Beſides 


op 46 COOLT PIGS ug 1 exon Tree: 


3 tries mähy Pr (Wur- UH 5 che inttzBiht ) f- Il. 
= . | 125 monarchi ies, equa 1e i" of” property dong "the: 
Mt brothers ir in Private Bale mut, bye a neceffary conſequence, 
5 contribute to unſettle and diſturb the ſtate. The aniverfar 
preference given to the elder by modern laws, though e938 
: creaſes the inequality If. fortunes; has,. however,, this, good 
effect, that it accuſtoms men to the ſame idea of public ſuc⸗ c 
N and.s cuts off all claim and Pretenſion c of he younger. 


LE TIQWE £113,814 
The new fertled colony © of kn dctrs, falli ing immediately 
x 3 26£33 c3t 


into faQtions, applied to SPARTA, who ſent HERI P 


IDAS with. 

| + Rs full authority to quiet their difſentions. "This m man, not pro- 

voked by any oppofition, not inflamed” by party rage, knew 
no better expedient than immediately putting to death about 
500 of the eitizens . A ſtrong proof how deeply rooted 
theſe violent maxims of government were reer all 
Grvuce." FRO © e ee e 


"IE ſuch. was the pot tion of mens minds among that re- 
fined people,. what-may be expected in the commonwealths of 
ITALY; Ar RIC, SPAIN, and Gaul, which were denominated 
barbarous? Why otherwiſe did the GR EEE s ſo much value. 
themſelves on their humanity, 5 gentleneſs and moderation, 
above all other nations? This reaſoning ſeems very natural. 
* ) unluckily the hiſtory of the Roman commonwealth, in 
| its earlier times, if we give credit to the received. accounts, 
ſtands againſt us. No blood was ever ſhed. in any ſedition at 
Rome, till the murder of the Graccnr. DioxvySIs Ha- 
LICARNASSEUS To obſerving the ſingular Humanity of the 
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ROMAN 


POPULOUSNYSS aN TIEN r NATIONS. „% 
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ment that. they. were, originally of, .GRECIAy” extrathion: 
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Whenes: ee mA conclude, that the faftions_ and revo] utions 


in the barbarous republies were uſually more violent of than even 
thols fan above-mentioned. L Hy JN Ravi So wa 


0 theRove kai chere o lat 18 Conting to blows, they made 
ample cömpenſation after they had. once entered upon the 
bloody ſcene; and ArPIAN's. hiftory of their civil wars con- 
tains the moſt frightful picture, of maſſacres, proſcriptions, and 
forfeitures, that « ever was. preſented to the World. "What Pleaſes 


£ + ry 2 


mot, in that hiſtorian, 3 18, that he ſeems t to feel a Proper re- 


ſentment of theſe barbarous proceedings; F and talks not with 
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produced 3 in many of the GREEK hiſtorians ® 1 don 
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The bits of antient politics contain; in general, ſo little 
vumanity and moderation, that it ſeems ſuperfluous to give 


3 The authorities oited above, are all hiſtorians, orators, and philoſophers, whoſe 
alimony, 18 unqueſtioned. Tis dangerous to rely upon writers who deal in eri 
and faryr. "What will poſterity, for inftance, infer from this paſſage of Dri Swivr 2 © 

„told him, that in the kingdom of Ta INI, (BNITAIN) by the natives called 


„ LaN DON (Lon pos) Where I had ſojourned ſome time i in my travels, the bulk of. 
8. « the people. conſiſt, in a manner, wholly of diſcoyerers, witneſſes, informers, ac- 


1101 
ys cuſers, Srolcrutors, evidences, ſwearers, together with their "ſeveral ſubſervient 


«« 1nd ſubaltern inſtruments, all under the colours, the conduct, and pay of minifters- 
of ſtate and their deputies. I he plots in that kingdom are uſually the workman- 


«+ ſhip of thoſe perfons,” Sc: GoLLiver? s !r.el:, Such a repreſentation might 
ſuit the 1 of ATHENS 3 but not that of ExoLaxp, which is a prodigy, even. 


in modern times, for humanity, juſtice,” and liberty. vet the Doctor's ſatyr, though 
- Carried tb extremes, as is uſual with him, even beyond other ſatyrical writers, did 
not altogether want an object. The Biſhop of Rochrsren, who was his friend, and 
of the ſame party, had been baniſhed a little before by a bill of attainder, with great 
Juſtice, but without ſuch a proof as was ts or according to the rig forms of com- 
men — | - 
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that provoking coolneſs and indifference, which cuſtom Had. | 
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| ticular p 131 1798 $12 Yet. | Ce annot forbear. c obſerving,, that, the laws, 7 | 


in the, latter ages of the RoMaN- commonyealth, were ſo ab- 
ſurdly « contrived, that they. obliged, the heads of parties to have 


recourſe to theſe extremities. , All capital, puniſhments were 


aboliſhed: Homeyer criminal, or, What 1 is more, however dan- 


: gerous any citizen might be, he could not regularly be- pred 


otherwiſe than by baniſhment: 5 And it became neceſſary, in ; 


, the revolutions of party, to draw the ſword of private ven- 


geance; nor was it ealy, when laws: Were, once violated, to ſet 
! 

bounds. to theſe ſanguinary proceedings. Had BRUTUS him 

{elf prevailed over the friumvirate, could he, in common pru- 


dence, have allowed OcTavivs and ANTHONY to live, 2454 


have contented himſelf with baniſhing them to RHODES' or 
MARSEELLES,” where they might ſtill have plotted new com- 


motions, and rebellions? His executing C. Ax rox us, bro- 


ther to the triumuir, ſhows evidently his ſenſe of the matter. 
Did not CI cERO, with the approbation of all the wiſe and 
virtuous of Ro ME, arbitrarily put to death CaTILINE'S 


aſſociates, contrary to law, and without any trial or form of 


proceſs? And if he moderated his executions, did it not pro- 
ceed, either from the clemency of his temper, or the con- 


junctures of the times? A wretched ſecurity in a government 
which Pretends.d to laws and liberty ! 


Thus, one extreme produces another. In the ſame 1 manner 
as exceſſive ſeverity 1 in the laws is apt to beget great relaxation 
in their execution; fo their exceſſive lenity naturally produces 
cruelty and barbarity. "IIS dangerous to force 5. in any caſe, 


to pals their lacred boundaries, 


* 


One 


* 
b 
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One gelte eauſe of the diſorders fo Frequent in all antient 
governments, ſeems to have conſiſted in the great difficulty of 
eſtabliſhing any Ariſtocracy in ths ages, and the perpetual 
diſcontents and feditions of the people, Wheflever even the 
meaneſt and moſt beggarly were excluded from the legiſlature, 
and from public offices. © The very quality of Freeman gave 
ſuch a rank, being oppo ed to that of ſave, that it ſeemed to 
intitle the poſſeſſor to every power and privilege of the com 
momwenltk. SO LOx 's“ laws excluded no freeman from votes 
or elections, but confined ſome magiſtra ies to 4 Particular 
cenſus; yet were the people never ſatisfied till thoſe lars were | 
repealed. By the treary with AN TIPATER 7, no ATHENIAN 
| had a vote "whoſe cenſus was leſs than 2000'drachmas (about 
60 l. Sterling ). And though ſuch a government would to us 
appear ſufficiently democratical, it was ſo diſagreeable to that 
people, that above two thirds of them immediately left their 
country . Cass AN DER reduced that cenſus to the Half; 
yet fill- che government was conſidered as an -bliparchical 
es and che effect of foreign violence. e gez 


Sekvibs 'ToLLivs 8 \ laws ſeem very equat and teafon-- 
able by fixing the power in proportion to the property: Yet. 
the Roman People could never be brought quietly to ſubmit. 
to them. g 


3 N 7 q „ 8 
4 Y # Cc A ' * — 
3 


In thoſe days there was no medium between a ſevere, 3 
Ariſtocracy, ruling over diſcontented ſubjects; a and a turbu- 
lent, FaQtious 8, tyrannical Democracy. = : 
518F IEF in vita $0 L0n, = X + Diop. $16; Üb. 18. 
1 ld. ibid. , © 7 ; 
6 Tir, Liv. lib, 1. cap. 43. 
| | But, 
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* But, *** ircumſt: in whis 
:antient nations ſeem. inferior to the modern, 3 fray ; 

pineſs and increaſe of mankind. Trade, manufactures, "wy | 
.duſtry, were no where, in former. ages, fo flouriſhing as they 
are at preſent in Eunopz. The only garb of the antients, 
both for males and females, ſeems to have been a kind of 
flannel, which they wore. commonly white or gray, and which 
they ſcoured as often as it. grew dirty. TRE, which carried 
on, after CAR T HAGE, the greateſt commerce of any city in 
the MEDITERRANEAN, before it was deſtroyed. by ALEX- 
ANDER, was no mighty city, if we credit ARRIAN'S account 
of its inhabitants . ATHENS is commonly ſuppoſed to have 
been a trading city: But it was as populous before the Mz- 
DIAN war as at any time after it, according to HE 2 opoTus+; 
and yet its commerce, at that time, was ſo inconſiderable, that, 
as the ſame hiſtorian obſerves , even the neighbouring coaſts 
of As 1A, were as little frequented by the GRE EKS as the 
pillars of HERCULES: For beyond theſe he conceived nothing. 


Great intereſt of money, and great profits of trade, are an 
infallible indication, that induſtry and commerce are but in 
their infancy. We read in Lys1as|| of 100 per cent. profit 
made of a cargo of two talents, ſent to no greater diſtance 
than from ATHENS to the ADRIAT1C: Nor is this mentioned 
as an inſtance of exorbitant profit. ANTIDORUS, ax ty Dr- 


Lib. 2. There were 8coo killed during the fiege ; and the whale captives 
amounted to 30, ooo. Dioporvs SicuLvs, lib. 17. ſays only 13,000 ; But he accounts 
for this ſmall number, by ſaying that the TYz1axs had ſent away beforchand part of 
their wives and children to CarRTHAGE. | 

+ Lib. 5. he makes the number of the citizens amount to 30,000. t . 5. 
Oral. 33. axe . Dia dir. 5 


— 


MOST HRNEs, 


POPULOUSN NESS of ANTIENT vario. 4 


8. To three ta er 
he let at à talent aye: 
tors for not Mori" lis money to like wage My 1 
tune, ſays he, in eleven years minority, ought to have been 
tripled. The value of 20 of the ſlaves left by his father; he 
computes at 40 minas, and che yearly profit of their labour at 
12. The moſt moderate intereſt at AT HENS, (for there was 
higher f often paid) was 12 per cent. , and that paid monthly. 


Not to inſiſt upon the exorbitant intereſt of 34 per cent. to 


which the vaſt ſums diſtributed in elections had raiſed money 


I at Ro ME, we find, that VERRESs, before that factious pe- 
nod, ſtated 24 per cent. for money, which he left in the pub- 
licans hands. And though CI CERO declaims againſt this 
article, it 18 101 on account of the extravagant uſury; but be- 
cauſe it had never been cuſtomary to ſtate any intereſt on ſuch 
occaſions |. Intereſt, indeed, ſunk at Rox E, after the ſettle- 
Ren of the empire: But it never remained any conſiderable 
time ſo low, as in che oommereial ſtates of modern ages N 


WF 4 


Among t the othes þ inconveniences e which = ATnzxIAns 
felt from the fortifying DzCcEL A by. the LaceDEMONIANS, 
it 18 repreſented by THUCYD IDES 4, as one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable, that they could not bring over their own corn from 
EBA by Land, paſting by Onopus; ; but were obliged to em- 
bark it, and to ſail about the promontory of SUNIUM. A ſur- 


5 * wr © 


* Od en 25. ex edit, Auvh, 

Id. p. 19. 8 . I Id. ibid. 
r Id. ibid. and Eschinks contra CTE SITE. 
EH. ad Ar ric. lib. 5. epiſt. 21. 
+ Contra VER. orat. 45 


++. See Eſſay IV. 44 lab > 
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priſing inſtance of the ee of antient * : Fox | 
the waterycarriage is not. here above. RNA the la 


ber 9 Re. 


1 do not remember any paſſage in any antient althbr, where 
the growth of any city is aſcribed* to the eſtabliſhment of a 
manufacture. The commerce which is ſaid to flouriſh; 18 
chiefly the exchange of | thoſe commodities fot whick different 
foils and climates were ſuited. The ſale of wine and oil into 
AFRICA, according to DioDoORUS 81 cus, was the foun-- 
dation of the riches of AG6RTIGENTUM.' The fituation of the 
city of SYBARIS, according to the fame author +, was the cauſe 
of its immenſe populouſheſs : being built near the two rivers 
CRATHYS and SYBARIS. But theſe. two rivers, we may 
obſerve, are not navigable; and could only produce ſome fertile 
valleys, for agriculture and huſbandry ; an advantage ſo in- 
conſiderable, that a modern writer would LY. dure taken 
notice of 5 we 5 e as Se any 4 
The barbarity of the antient tyragts, PO OY with FU 

extreme love of liberty, which animated thoſe ages, muſt have 

baniſhed every merchant and manufacturer; and have quite 

depopulated the ſtate, had it ſubſiſted upon induſtry and com- 

merce. While the cruel'and ſuſpicious Drox yY81Us was carry= 

ing on his butcheries, who, that was not detained by his landed 

property, and could have carried with him any art or Kill to 

procure a ſubſiſtence in other countries, would have remained 

expoſed to ſuch implacable barbarity? The perſecutions. of 

1 niir I. and LEWIS XIV. filled all EuRor E wich the ma- 
vufacturers of FLANDERS ande of FRANCE, SSI YET 


\ i 23% 2 
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1 grant, 
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et chat abetedhute 16 he eckes ar AURA eh 5 
chiefly requifite t6 the fübſiſtence '6f Artlllitüdes; nd 18 Pöl. 


ſible, that this induſtry may flouriſh, even where manufactures 
and other arts are unknown and, neglected. SWISSERLAND, i 18 
at preſent a very remarkable inſtance; here we find, at once, 
the mſt ſkilful huſbandmen and the moſt bungling tradeſmen, 
that are to be met with in all Eu ROE. That agriculture 
Houtiſhed in GREECE and IT ALV, at leaſt in ſome; parts of 
them, and at ſome periods, we have reaſon to preſume: And 
whether the mechanical ärts had reached the ſame degree of 
perfection, may not be eſteemed ſo material; eſpecially, if we 
conſider the great equality in the antient republics, where each 
family was obliged to cultivate, with the greateſt care and in- 
: duſtry, its own little held, in order to its ſubſiſtence. 


ti. AL 


But is is it Juſt 8 becauſe e may, in ſome in- 
ſtances, flouriſh without trade or manufactures, to conclude, 
chat, in any great extent of country, and for any great tract 
of time, it would ſubſiſt alone? The moſt natural way, ſurely, 
of encouraging huſbandry, 3 is, firſt, to excite, other kinds of 
induſtry, and thereby. afford the labourer a ready market for 
his commodities, and a return of ſuch goods as may contribute 
to his pleaſure and enjoyment. This method is infallible and 
univerſal; and as it prevails more in modern governments than 
in the antient, it affords a preſumption of the ſuperior popu- 
louſneſs of the former. 
t af, %%% 440%, | |. 
Every man, ſays Xexo PHON „ 5 may be a farmer: F Noa art 

or fl is requiſite : All conſiſts in the induſtry, and attention 
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Al our latter improvements a rien bade they 
operated. nothing towards the caſy ſubſiſtence of men, and. 
conſequently towards their propagation and Increaſe ? ? Our 
ſuperior {kill in mechanics, the diſcovery of new worlds, by 
which commerce has been ſo much enlarged, the eſtabliſhment 
of poſts, and the uſe of bills of exchange : Theſe ſeem all ex 
tremely uſeful to the encouragement of art, induſtry, and po- 
puloufneſs. Were we to ſtrike off theſe, what a check ſhould £ 
we give to every kind of buſineſs and, labour, and what mul⸗ 
titudes of families would immediately periſh from want and : 
hunger! ? And it ſeems not probable, that we could ſupply 
the place of theſe new inventions by _ other regulation or 
inſtitutzon. 12 


Have we reaſon to think, that the police of antient ſtates 
was any wiſe comparable to that of modern, or that men had 
then equal ſecurity, either at home, or in their journies by | 
land or water? I, queſtion.not, but every 1 examiner 
would 1 1505 us the preference: in this partitular®. | | 

Ie waa comparing the whole, it ſeems 1 to 
aſſign any juſt reaſon, why the world ſhould have been more 
populous in antient than in modern times. The equality of 
property among the antients, liberty, and the ſmall diviſions 
of their ſtates, were indeed favourable to the propagation of 


mankind: But their wars were more 9986 and Lea rn ($6 


4 8 


See Part J. Eſſay XII. 


their 
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their governments more factious and unſettled, commerce and 
manufactures more feeble and languiſhing, and the general 
police more looſe and irregular. Theſe latter diſadvantages 
ſeem to form a ſufficient counterbalance to the former advan- 
tages; and rather favour the oppoſite opinion to that which 
commonly . with regard to this ſubject. | 


But there. is no reaſoning, it may be ſaid, againſt matter of 
fact. f it appear, that the world was then more populous- 


than at preſent, we may be aſſured, that our conjectures are 


falſe, and that we have overlooked ſome material circumſtance 
in the compariſon. This I readily own : All our preceding 


reaſonings, T acknowledge to be mere trifling, or, at leaſt, 
ſmall ſkirmiſhes and frivolous rencounters, which decide no- 
thing, But unluckily the main combat, where we compare 
facts, cannot be rendered much more deciſive. The facts deli- 


vered by antient authors, are either ſo uncertain or ſo imper- 
fect as to afford us nothing poſitive in this matter. How in- 
deed could it be otherwiſe? The very facts which we muſt 


oppoſe to them, in computing the greatneſs of modern ſtates, 


are far from being either certain or compleat. Many grounds 
of calculation, proceeded on by celebrated writers, are little 


better than thoſe of the Emperor HeL10GaBALUs, who form- 
ed an eſtimate of the immenſe greatneſs of Rome, from ten 
wwe 1 and weight of coabwebs which had been found in 


&- 5 


| Tis re e that all kinds of numbers are uncertain 
in antient manuſcripts, and have been ſubject. to much greater 


cofruptions | than any other Part! of [he {af 3 and that for a 


+ Dun 3 in u ta e cap. 26. 8 
5 2 e very 
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very obviosreaſarl;! Any alteration} in other plates, cm. 
aborly decke the ſenſe” or gramitiaty and is more readily pers 
| <eived by the reader and tranſcriber, ren } 02-2U08.QHf09 131: 
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wa ew. ererbte 9 5 e e the yon made of 1 
tract of country by any antient author of good authority, 6 


AS to afford us a large enough view for compariſon. 
0.8108: 089m. St annette. UII NEG I Aoaoiat 


Iis probable, that there Was e a good foundation for 
the number of citizens aſſigned to any , free, city becauſe 
they. entered for a ſhare of the government, and there were 
exact regiſters kept of them. But as the number of ſlaves 3 1s 
leldom mentioned, this leaves us in as great uncertainty "HE 
Sp with regard to the populouſneſs even of fingle cities. 


The firſt page of Tüucvpipxs is, in my opinion, the 
commencement of real hiſtory. All preceding narrations are 
10 intermixed with fable, that philoſophers ought to abandon' 


them, in a great meaſure, to the embelliſhment of poets and 
orators®. 25 5 7 3 e | C121 345% 3 3© 
& 312 14 101 77 


With regard to remote times, the numbers of people aſſign- 
ed are often ridiculous, and loſe all credit and authority. The 
free citizens of SYBA RIS, able to bear arms, and ally 


1 3 
* 211 1111 & I Be. 4 | 8 . 3+ III. G1 


3 In 3 there is more candour and Wa e in antient hiſtorians, 0 1-26-44 
* and care, than in the moderns. Our ſpeculative faQiens, eſpecially thoſe of 
religion, throw ſuch an illuſion over our minds, that men ſeem to regard impartiality 
to their adverſaries and to heretics, as a vice or weakneſs : But the commonneſs of 
books, by means of printing, has obliged modern hiſtorians to be more cazeful in 25 
avoiding contradiftions and incongruities. Diopokus Sicurus is a a good writer; 
but tis with pain I ſee bis narration contradict, in fo many particulars, "the two moſt 

19 t5 


authentic pieces of all Ga EEK hiſtory, vix. XENOHOx's expedition, and Dzmos- 
TnENEs's orations. Pl.uTarcn and APPian ſeem ſcarce ever to have read Ci 


erf TIRES. 


.drawn 
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drawn out in battle, were 300,00. They eneguntred at 8 
GRA With. 100, citizens of CROHDNν,j,aͤn other CREEK: 
city contiguous to them; and were defęated, This is BIO 


bokus STIcULus's “ account; and is very ſeriouſly inſiſted on 


by that hiſtorian. ITFABO +; alfo mentions the ſame number 


of SYBXRITES.. ne e N $3. FIT) 10 5 648 


42 BOLL it aon Thi 6 au brtoHs of - rr 


Dio DORUS Sr CULUS s 4, enumerating the inhabitants of, 


Ane Nr bu, when it Was deſtroyed by the” Carviact- 


# 1A Ns, fays, that they amounted to 20,000 citizens, 200,000. 


fitatigers, beſides ſlaves, who, in ſo opulent a city as he repre- 


temark, that the women and the children are not included; 
and that therefore, upon the whole, the city muſt have con- 

tained near two millions of inhabitants G. And what was the 

reaſon of ſo immenſe an increaſe! They were very indu 


ous in cultivating the neighbouring fields, not exceeding 7 
fmall ENG LIsH county; and they traded with their wine and 
oil to AFRICA, which, at that time, had none of thele_com- 


modities. 8 
12 


ils 418. r 44 i 1 {43 14 * 


ProLEMY, 1 8 Tazocarrys I 3 1 5 337389 citi . ; 
 Uuppoſe the ſingularity of the number was the reaſon of als 


ſigning it. Dropo Rus SicuLUs | aſſigns three millions. of 
inhabitants ta EGYPT, a very ſmall number: But then 
he makes the nümber of their cities amount to 18,000 : 
An evident contradiQtion, 


A. 


= Lib. 12. : 2 8 4 : 1 1 Lib. 5 | 
Jive L Lakarivs (in-vita Ewpspocuis) fays,, that AGRIGENTUM contains 
ed only 890,000 inhabitants. lt!!! £2412 of 16622 ug 
ll Idyll, 17. | ” 4 „„ 
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fents it, would probably be, at leaſt, as numerous. We muſt. 
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- He ſays *, the people were formerly ſeven millions. Thus 
remote times are always moſt envied and admire. 


3 WEE 1 That Xenxes's army was extremely numerous, I can rea- 
4 | 8 Aily believe; both from the great extent of his empire, and 
from the fooliſh practice of the Eaſtern nations, of encumber- 
ing their camp with a ſuperfluous multitude: But will any 
rational man cite He RO DOTus's wonderful narrations as an 

authority? There is ſomething very rational, T own, in Ly- : 
- 8148's f argument upon this ſubject. Had not XERxEs's army 
1 been incredibly numerous, ſays he, he had never built a bridge 
| | — over the HELLESPONT : It had been much eaſier to have tranſ- 


ported his men over ſo ſhort a pallage, with the numerous 
* of which he was 5 maſter. | 


— — 
— — — 
— — anoanae ooo tonne 
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PoLYB1Us þ ſays, that the RoMANs, between the firſt and 
ſecond PuN Ic wars, being threatened with an invaſion from 
the GauLs, muſtered all their own forces, and thoſe of their 

allies, and found them amount to ſeven hundred thouſand men 
able to bear arms. A great number ſurely, and which, when 
joined to the ſlaves, is probably not leſs, if not rather more 
than that extent of country affords at preſent ||. The enume- 

ration too ſeems to have been made with ſome exactneſs: and 
Por yB1US gives us the detail of the particulars. But might 
.not the number be magnified, in order to encourage the 
people? 1 


— ex A — my REECE 
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„ 1 bn n 1 
The country that ſupplied this number, was not above a third of ITaLy, wiz. 
the Pope's dominions, ToscAN x, and a part of the kingdom of Narres: But per- 


haps in choſe early times there were very few. ſlaves, except in Rome, or the — 
, cities, | , 


0 3 | Diopo- 
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4 VS | n e etutti6ration umbünt 5 
to near a million hoſe variations te! ſpieious. "He plaih- 

ly too ſuppoſes, that ITAL v in bis time was. not, ſo, populous : 
Another ye very 17 ſuſp icious circumſtance. For who can believe, 
hat the Abbie, of chat country diminiſhed, from the time 


of tlie firſt Puxt EF War to that of the triumwirates ?, 2 r 


5 1 fen 
Juris CESAR, according to APP +, ATR our 
millions of Gxv Ls, killed one million, and took another mil 
lion priſoners . Suppoſing the number of the enemy $ army 
and of the Killed could be exattly aſſigned, which never is 
poſſible ; how could it be known how often the fame man re- 
turned into the armies, or how diſtinguiſh the new from the 
old levied ſoldiers? No attention ought ever to be given to 
. ſuch looſe, exaggerated calculations; j eſpecially where the au- 
chor tells us not the mediums upon. which the calculations —.— 

i & 22S Fatt > FO QUE 103 - HWY hd 
founded. ae eee 5 5 | 


e 2199 eee eee 
g Parzn euxve f are hs umher Killed by Czs an amount 
only to to 400,00: A much more probable acoount, and m re 
eaſily reconciled to the hiſtory of theſe wars given by elke, con- 
VT: himſelf 1 in his meme e DAR: EIS 4 of 


43.3455 


| One would 1 imagine, that every e of che lite and 
actions of D1oNys1Vs the elder might be regarded as authen- 
tie, and free from all fabulous exaggeration ;. both becauſe he 
lived at a time when letters flouriſhed moſt in GR EECE, and 
becauſe bis chick | hiſtorian Was Br IL I8TVs, a. man allowed to 


5 '» Lib - 2. 5 TE t CelTICa.. 

1 ProTarcn (ia vita Cxs) makes the number that Car fought wich a among 
only to three millions. JOLLA Ne (in pi to two. 
| Lab. 2. cap. 47. 4 ; 


Vol. I. N Pp p ; be 


4 


4 


de of great genius, e whe is ese ier ride miniſter of that 

en But ean we admit, that ne add a ſtanding army of 
100,000 foot, #0;000 Horſe, and à fleet of 400 gallies ?? 
Theſe, we may obſerve, were mercenary forces, and fubfiſted 
upon their pay, like our armies in EUROPE. For the eitizens 
were all diſarmed; and when Dion afterwards invaded 8101 
LY, and called on his countrymen, to vindicate, their liberty, 
he was obliged to bring arms along with him, which he diſtri- 
buted among thoſe who Joined him f. In a ſtate where agri- 
culture alone flouriſhes, there may be many inhabitants; and 
if theſe be all armed and diſciplined, a great force may be 
called out upon occaſion: But great numbers of mercenary 
troops can never be maintained without either trade and manu- 
| factures, or very extenſive dominions. The United Provinces 
never were maſters of ſuch a force by ſea and land, as that 
which is faid to belong to Dioxxsrus; yet they poſſeſs as. 
large a territory, perfectly well caltivated, and have infinitely 
more reſources from their commeree and induſtry. 'DiopoRts 

SLCULVs: allows, that, even in his tune, the army of Droxv- 
srus appeared incredible ; that is, as I interpret it, it was en- 
tirely a fiction, and the opinion aroſe from the exaggerated 
flattery of the courtiers, and enn er the pr and. * 
857 on the be Nr N ods 


- 
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Tis a er ual abe, to confider all the ages of anti- 
quity as one period, and to compute the numbers contained im 
the great cities mentioned by antient authors, as if theſe cities 
had been all cotemporary. The GREEK colonies flouriſhed 


ee in N e the 285 of ALEXANDER | But 
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in Audusret's time they. were ſo decayed, that almoſt all the 
produet of that fertile iſland was conſumed in Italy &. 5 


Let us now, examine the numbers of inhabitants PUMP to 


particular cities in antiquity; and omitting the numbers of 


NINEVEH, BABYLON, and the EO pTA Tukxkrs, let us 
confine ourſelves to the ſphere of real hiſtory, to the G RE 
CIAN and ROMAN ſtates. I muſt own, the more 1 conſider 
this ſubject, the more am J inclined to ſcepticiſm, with ON 

nels aſcribed to antient ti 


Attitks is Rid by Prato+: to be a very great city; and it 
was ſurely the greateſt of all the GRIN RE I cities except SY Ra- 
cusx, which was nearly about the ſame fize inTHvc YDIDEs's $ 
time, and afterwards increafed beyond it. For Ci cERO men- 
tions it as the greateſt of all che GER k cities in his time; not 


comprehending, I ſuppoſe, either ANT10CH or ALEXANDRIA 
under that denomination. Ar HENxus > lays, that, by the 


enumeration of DEMETRIVS PHALEREUS, | there. were in 
ATHE NS. 21,000 citizens, 10,000 ſtrangers, and 400,000 

ſlaves. This number is very much inſiſted on. by thoſe 
| whoſe opinion I call in queſtion, and 18 eſteemed a fundamen- 


tal fa& to their purpoſe : But, in my opinion, there is no 


point of eriticiſin more certain, than that ATHEN@vUs, and 


CT ESIC LE; whom he 1 are here miſtaken, and 85 the 


P "TIEN lib. 6. | + Apolog. CY 


t As cos ſeems alſo to have been a great city: For Lys1as contents himſelf with | 


ſaying that it did not exceed ATHENS. Orat. 34+ 
$ Lib. 6. See alſo Pl uTARch in vita Nicix. 
| Orat. contra VEνREM, lib. 4. cap. 52. Strabo, lib. 6. ſays it was twenty twe 
miles in compaſs. But then we are to conſider, that it contained two harbours within 


it ; one of which was a very large one, and might be regarded as a kind of bay. 
+ Lib, 6. cap. Se. * 
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number of Qures' 18 augmented by a whole OP aid donne 
not to be e as more > thank as al Fade e fe. Ih te.” 
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Fig, When the nine Ng citizens 18 d t to be 21,000 by 
ATHEnzus*, men of full age are only underſtood. For, 
| (.) HrnopoTvs fays 1 that AR1STAGORAS, ' ambaſſador - - 
from the Tontans, found it harder to deceive one SPARTAN 
than 30,000 ATHENIANS ; meaning, ina looſe way, the whole 
Nate, ſuppoſed 1 to be met in one popular aſſembly, excluding 
the women and children. (2.) TirocypIDes t fays, that,, 
making allowance for all the abſentees in the fleet, army, gar-- 
: riſons, and for people employed in their private affairs, the 
3 ATHENIAN aſſembly | never. aroſe to five thouſand. (g.) The 
Forces enumerated by the ſame (hiſtorian Þ being all citizens, 
and amounting to 13,000 heavy-armed infantry, prove. the 
ſame method. of calculation; as alſo the whole tenor of the 
GREEK hiſtorians, who always underſtand men of full age, 
when they aſſign the number of citizens in any republic. 
Now, theſe being but the fourth of the inhabitants, the free 
ATHENIANS were by this account 84,000; and the ſtrangers 
40,000 ; and the ſlaves, calculating by the ſmaller number, 
and allowing that they married. and propagated. at. the ſame: 
rate with freemen, were 160,000; and the whole inhabitants: 
284, 00 : A large enough number ſurely.. The other number, 
1,720, 00, makes ATHENS larger chan Lox DON and PAR 16 
united. „ 
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Secondly, There were but 10,000 Houſes in ATHENS ||. 


* — — y——— 
— 


95 DauorTHs NES aſfgns 20,000 3 contra Axis roc. | 
1 By 4 Lib. '$ 

Lib. 2. Dioporvs Sicurbs's account perfectly agrees, lib, 12. 

| XS ROrHOx Mem, lib, 2. £ 


Thirdly, 


"4 2 
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Thbirdly, Though the extent of the e as given us by 
Taverpipes , be great, ('v4z. eighteen miles, beſide the 
ſea-coaſt): yet XE NOD HON f ſays, there was much waſte 


ground within the walls. They ſeemed indeed to have 1 
four diſtinet and ſeparate cities f. . 


wn vurthly, No inſurrection of the flaves, nor 1 0 of i in 


| furrection, are ever mentioned by hiſtorians; except one com 
motion of the miners . 


Fifthly, The AT HENTANS treatment of bs ſlaves ; is ſaid 
by XENOPHON ||, and DemosTHENEsFfF, and PLAuTUus 1, 
to have been extremely gentle and indulgent : Which could 
never have been the caſe, had the diſproportion been twenty 
to one. The diſproportiom is not ſo: great in any of our colo- 
nies; and yet we are obliged to exerciſe a very n mili- 
tary n over the negroes. Wet Ho: 


" Sixthly, No man is ever eſteemed rich for 8 What 
may be reckoned an equal diſtribution of property in any 
country, or even triple or quadruple that wealth. Thus every 
perſon. in ENGLAND. is computed: by ſome to ſpend ſix-pence 
a-day: Yet is he eſtimated but poor who has five times that 
ſum. Now T1iMARCHUS is ſaid by EScnINESG to have 


* 1 2. N tit De ratione rel. 

I We are to obſerve, that when Dionysius Haricarnasszvs ſays; that if we 
md the antient walls of Rowe, the extent of the city will not appear greater than 
that of ArnzExs; he muſt mean the Ackororis and high town only. No antient 
author ever ſpeaks of the PyR EUM, PHALERUS,. and Munycn, as the ſame with: | | 
ATaExs. Much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that Dronys1vs would conſider the matter: 5 
in that light, after the walls of CI Mo and PEAIOIES were deſtroyed, and ArRE XS 
was entirely ſeparated from theſe other towns. This obſervation deſtroys all Vosszus' 25 
zeaſonings, and introduces common ſenſe into theſe calculations. 
8 ArkEN. lib. 6. De rep. ArnEN . - ++ Pattie; 3. 

11 ST1cno.. 50 Cane Tiugen. 


been 


LY left; in \ eh W HINT but he CHAI only 2 ten 
ſlaves employed in manufactures. - Lys14s and his brother, 
two ſtrangers, were proſcribed by the thirty for their great 
riches; though they had but ſixty apiece ®, DEN OSTHE> 
NES was left very rich by his father; yet he had mo more 
than fifty-two ſlaves T. His workhouſe, of twenty cabinet- 
en is faid to be a very conſiderable manufactory 5 


Seventhly, During the DECELIAN war, as the GREEK 
hiſtorians call it, 20,000 ſlaves deſerted, and brought the 
ATHENIANS to great diſtreſs, as we learn from THUcyDi- 


rs F. This could not have happened, b had they been only 
the twentieth part. The beſt ſlaves would not deſert. 1 


Ala Nane ad memoir chene for ene 3 
by the public 10,000 ſlaves: and that fo great a number may 
poſſibly be ſupported, any one will be convinced, {xys he, who 
conſiders the numbers we poſſeſſed before the DECELIAN war. 


A way of ſpeaking altogether W eg with the e 
number of ATHEN AUS, | 


Nithly, The whole cenſus of the ftate of ATHENS was leſs 
than 6000 talents. And though numbers in antient manu- 
ſeripts be often ſuſpected hy critics, yet this is unexceptionable; 
both becauſe DE MOST HENES |, who gives it, gives alſo the 
detail, which checks him; and becauſe POoLYB1us A affigns 
the ſame number, and reaſons upon it. Now, the moſt vul- 
gar flave could yield by his labour an obolus-a day, over and 
above his maintenance, as we learn from XR NO H¹HON ff, who 
lays, that N ICIAS's overſeer Paid his maſter fo much for 2 25 
1 n 2 Ibid. 9 Lab. 7. 
| Ds rat. rad. Do claſſbu, AM Lib. p. 62. 4 De ral, red. 
: EE, - whom 
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whom he employed f in digging of mines. If you will take 
the pains to eſtimate an obolus a day, and the ſlaves at 400,000, 
computing only at four years purchaſe, you will find the ſum 
above 12,000 talents; even though allowance be made for the 
great number of holidays 3 in ATHENs. Beſides, many of the 
flaves would have a much greater value from their art. The 
loweſt that Dr MOS THENESs eftimates any of his father's 
ſlaves, is two minas a-head. And upon this ſuppoſition, it 
1s a little difficult, I confeſs, to reconcile even the number of 
| 40,000 laves with the cenſus of 60⁰⁰ talents, 


 Tenthly, dre is faid by Tnvevpipks 7, to contain more 
ſlaves than any Grzex city, except SPARTA. SPARTA then 
had more than ATHE Ns, in proportion to the number of citi- 
zens. The SvarTans were 9000 in the town, 305000 in 
the country . The male flaves, therefore, of full age, muſt 
have been more than 780,000; and the whole more than 
31 20, o. A number impoſſible to be maintained in a nar- 
row barren country, fuch as LACONIA, which had no trade. 
Had the Her oTzs been fo very numerous, the murder of 2000 


mentioned by Taveypipzs$, would have irritated them, 
without weakening them. | 


Beſides, we are to Fo der, that he number ene by 
ATHeN Aus, whatever it is, comprehends all the inhabitants 
of ATTICa, as well as thoſe of ATHENS, The ATHENIANS 


Contra APHROBU V.. + Lib. 8. 
I Prurakeh. ir wits Lreuxo. 8 Lib 4. 
+#F The ſame author affirms, that” CoxrnTn had once 460,000 flaves, Zara 
476,000. But che foregoing arguments hold ſtronger againſt theſe facts, which are 
indeed entirely abſurd and impoſſible. Tis however remarkable, that ATfHznazvus 
cites ſo great an authority as AxIsTorrTE for this laſt fact: And the ſcholiaſt on 
Pix pA mentions the ſame number of ſlaves in AEGINA. 


4 5 L i affected 


| 4Bo 
| affected 3 a ave life, as we le 
ps 4; and when they were all chaſed i into towhj by die in- 
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arn from 'THv a 


ſion of their territory during the PELOPONESIAN War; the 
es MY 4 = # $2 


cit was not able to contain them; and they were obliged, to 
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Ae in | the orUicoeg, tc tem Rh and even ſtreets, for want f 
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1 The fame femark 1s Fi be itelder f to all the other Grkrk 
4 cities: 3 and when 'the Humber of the citizens 18 alſigned, we 
muſt always underſtand it of the inhabitants of the nelgg. 


bouring country, as' well as of 'the city. Let, even with this 


allowance, it muſt be confeſſed, that Gn EECE was a Populbus 


country, and exceeded what we could imagine of ſon 


a territory, naturally not very fertile, and which. m 


ſupplies; of corn from other Places. For excepting, ATHENS, | 
which traded to Pod r us for that commodity, the other cities 


ſeem 70 have ſubſiſted 3 from chern ee ter- 
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$151 "WW, 43 1A 
Anobrs 1 1s. wh 19 8 10 to 1 been a 3859 Dy extenſive 
commerce, and of great, fame and ſplendar 'F Fakes it contained 
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üb bloY . Lib, a if athens : 4 Sora A 2. 64 | g\ sR. tn LEE 
t Demos. contra J „The Arugnia xs brought Ms from e Wen 
medimni vr buſhels of corn, as appeared from the cuſtom-houſe ;books., And this 
was the greateſt part of their importation. This by the by is a ſtrong proof that 
there is ſome great miſtake in the foregoing paſſage of Aruxx us. For Ar rie 


itſelf was ſo barren in corn, that it produced not enough even to maintain the peaſants. 


Tir. Lav, lib. 43. cap. 6. Lucas, in his navigium fue vote, ſays, that a hip. 
which by the dimenſions he gives, ſeems to have been about the ſize of Our third 
rates, carried as much corn as would maintain all ATTaca for a twelvemonth . But 


perhaps ATHENS was yan ae beides, ee truſt ſuch 
looſe rhetorical calculations. r ener e e 1999 tig n a1 
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only 6000 citizens able to bear . when it was beſieged by 
ars RIUS*, | 
TREBES was Any one of the capital cities of GREECE 7 * 
But the number of it citizens exceeded not thoſe of RHopes . 
PHLIASIA is ſaid to be a ſmall city by X NOPHON , yet we 
find, that it contained 6000 citizens ||. I pretend not to re- 
concile theſe two facts. Perhaps, XENOPHON calls PHL1- 
| ASIA a ſmall town, becauſe it made but a ſmall figure in _ 
GREECE, and maintained only a ſubordinate alliance with we 
SPARTA ; or perhaps the country belonging to it, was exten- 1 
five, and moſt of the citizens were employed in the cultivation | 
of! it, and dwelt i in che neighbouring villages, 3 1 
Ma xTIxZA was equal to any city in Ax cap AA: Conſe- ] 
Rm? it was Foqual to MEGALoPoL 1s, which was fifty ſtadia . 
Diop. Sic. lib. 20. + hoc. pancg. 94 
I Diop. Sic. lib. 17. When ALExanpeR attacked TagsEs, we may ſafely con- | | 
- clude, that almoſt all the inhabitants were preſent. ' Whoever is acquainted with the | 
ſpirit of the Gx EEK s, eſpecially of the TRANS, will never ſuſpect, that any of HY | 
them would deſert their country, when it was reduced to ſuch extreme peril and diſ- 109 
treſs. As ALEXANDER took the town by ſtorm, all thoſe who bore arms were put to WR | 
the ſword without mercy ; and they amounted only to E000 men. Among theſe. i | 
were ſome ſtrangers and manumitted ſlaves. The captives, conſiſting of old men, 4 
women, children, and ſlaves, were fold, and they amounted to 30, ooo. We may | | 
therefore conclude that the free citizens in TuzBzs, of both ſexes and all ages, 1 
were near 24,900 3 the ſtrangers and - ſlaves about 12, 00. Theſe laſt, we may ob- ö 0 | 
ferve, were ſomewhat fewer in proportion than at ArRENs; as is reaſonable to ima- 6 
gine from this circumſtance, that Ar ENS was a town of more trade to ſupport ſlaves, 5 14 | 
and of more entertainment to allure ſtrangers. It is alſo to be remarked, that thirty- 10 | 1 
fix thouſand was the whole number of people, both in the city of Te bbs, and the | my. 
neighbouring territory: A very moderate number, it muſt be confeſſed ; and this com- Nl 
putation being founded in facts which appear undiſputable, muſt have great weight Tk 
in the preſent controverſy. The above mentioned number of Ryod1a »s too were all i Hh | 
the inhabitants of the iſland, who were free, and able to bear arms. 8 1 
— Hiſt. Gr xc. hb. " n hb. 7. + PoLys, lib. 2. 115 
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or {ixty miles and a qua, ter in ph; 5 But Man- : 


A hn EN 91 22 281151 
TIN EA had on! y 3000 citizens f. The GREEK. erties, | there= : 
Hon OOO 10 OF non QUITDIAY — Ns 70110. 


ft eld Is a rdens 0 with . 
fore, contained, often fields and gardens, together ith houſes ; | 


and we cannot judge of them. by. the extent of their Walls. 


iet 513 5 5 __ 
Arn xs contained no more chan 19,990 houd es; Ml its Wal Ils, 
18 15 


4 1 * 2 71 1 2901 1 9 21s! (} DOLL 
with the ſea-c aft were about twenty miles in ex ny 87 15 
D FISTING £1979 Aff 161690: 07 + $ MANI 7/5 
CUSE was t n 1ty-two miles 1 in circumference ; 13 Was ſcarce 
31 1 Tin Hit 05 by: 530 319 8959 
ever {ſpoke of by the antients as more populous than ATHENS. 


. 185 
BABYLON was a ſquare of fifteen miles, or ſixty miles in cir- 


cuit; but it contained large cultivated fields and intloſutes,. 
as wre learn from 'PLI1x V. Though AvrpLIAN's wall was 


fifty miles in circumference ; the circuit of all the thirteen. 


diviſions of Ro ME, taken apart, according to PuBL1us Vr 
TOR, Was. only about forty-three miles. When an enemy 


if { 


invaded the country, all the inhabitants retired within the walls 


| of the : antient cities, with their cattle and furniture, and in- 
firuments of huſbandry ; ; and the great height to Which th t 


wall —.— raiſed, enabled a ſmall number to defend t them wit 0 
facility. e | 
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j 


o 
w [TO ; 


"SeanTa, ſays XExXOPHON 9 1 18 one of the is rler | 
that has the feweſt inhabitants. Yet PoL BUS fays, that. 


| 4 13 1 4 | "3-4 
it was forty-eight Hadi it in. circumference, and WAS: r und. 10% 
4 4 1 n T7 , C } . 


All the MTOLIANS | able to bear arms in AN TPA TER. 65 


time, deducting ſome few, garriſons, were but ten thouſand 
men |. 
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pol ys. lib. alebraad; 8 5 1 Vorts Os i , AUR £1 
$ De rep. Laczp, This paſſage is not eaſily reconciled with that of nine, 


8 who ſays, hat SPARTA had ee citizens. ne 
t Porr. Hb. g. cap. 20. Non. $16) Hb 181 1 r 
* r e FC | POL Y=.. 
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_ PoLyBus * te is US, that"! the ACHE&AN le league might, 
16501 891310. 443 Ax) 613 T «4-21 TXT? 1 

wit 1755 any inconvenience, march 30 or 40,000 men; And 


g 291 IN JST 2212 2 15 
this CA, Lems very probable” ; *For that league compre- 


TT! 


hended "the greateſt part of PrLoPoNNESUS.. Yet Pavsa- | 


ISN 


SAR" 199% Hyodk, 919W SD- 24 1060 
ACH EANS able to bear arms, even when fevera  manumitte 


| em ON -n BW. 
flayes vi were e Joined to > them, did not 4 amount W 5 Hite thou- 
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The Th Cana ii aNoþ fl their final conqueſt by the Ro- 


MAN s, were, in all ages, turbulent, factious; ſeditious, dif- 
orderly f. is not natural to ſuppoſe, that 274 pert ni 


GREECE abounded much in people. H T0 Sni ib 


Ates cs 13-6 e407 

We are told by” THUCYDIDEs $ that the 12 55 of P 19 8 
2UBW 901 170 11080 1 1909 203 He- 
NESUS adjoining to Pros, Was deſart and uncultivated. 


bh nan 45 
RQDOT us ſays ||, that MACEDONIA was full s and wil 
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8 1 ork 4 
bulls; animals which can. only inhabit, yalt unpoopled foreſts 


[ 195601. 13! 4 17 
Theſe Were the two extremities of GREE CE. 
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ditions, Who were fold by PAULUS 4 MILLS, 4 
to 1 59,000 J. Yet EpIRUS might be double, t e extent 0 
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YORKSHIRE, | 


All the inhabitants of Ep 1 aus, of a all | ages, fe ſexes and con- 


| 180 # bells us, Mt eg uy iy of Wi Es 
dectar ed head of the Greek confederacy, he called a congrel; 15 
of all the ſtates, except the LACEDEMONIANS, who ceniltht 
to concur; and he hung: ne: 98 I A Es com- 
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8 N Lib. 7. 4 Tir. Liv. lib. 45. cap. 34. Lib. 9. cap. 5. 
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putation, to amount to 200,800 intfantry; and” i 51686 eva 
This muſt be underſtobd & bell the cifivhns WpeME f bears. 

ing arms. For as the GREEK republics maintdined no ner 
cenary forces, and had no militia diſtinct from the Whole 
body of the citizens, it is not conceivable what otlier medium 
there could be of computation. That ſueh an army eould ever 
by GREECE be brought into the field, and be maintained there, 
is contrary to all hiſtory. Upon this ſuppoſition; therefdre 
we may thus reaſon, The free GREEKS of all ages and ſexes] 
were 860,000, The ſlaves, eſtimating them by the number 
of ATHENIAN flaves as above, who ſeldom married or had 

families, were double the male citizens of full age, viz... 


430, 000. And all the inhabitants of antient GREECE, ex- 


cepting La cox IA, were about one million two hundred and 


ninety thouſand : No mighty number, nor exceeding chat | 


may be found at preſent in SCOTLAND, a We TE nearly” 
the ſame extent, and very indifferently peopled. 178 


21113 10 01 5113 0 291 
We may. now conſider the numbers of people i. in Robb an 
92715 22 


ITALY, and collect all the lights. afforded. us by ſcattered, we 
ſages 3 in antient authors. We" ſhall ind; upon I 


great difficulty in fixing any. opinion on that head; an id 1 


reaſon to ſupport thoſe exaggerated. Faſculations, 1 much i in⸗ : 
tilted on by modern writer. nobi e 4 odds hand 188 os 
D1onvys1Us HALLICARNASSEUS * ſays, that tlie antient 
walls of Ro were nearly of the ſame compaſs with "thoſe 
uA 5 

of ATHENS, but the ſuburbs | ran out to a great « extent ; : and : 
it was difficult to tell, where the town ended or the, country : 
| . In ſome places of nne it ee, from the fame : 
* Lib. 4 : 

author, 
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$ 


auth. , from. Joy EN Anf, and from other, antient writers þ,, 


that che houſes were. high, and families liyecl in ſeparate ſtoreys 
one aboye angther; But it is. Prob 201 that, theſe were only. 
tlis, poorer citizens, and only in ſome few: ſtreets. If we, may f 
judge from the younger PEINV'S g account of his houſe, and 
from BARTQEts plans:of antient buildings, the men of, qua- 
lity nad very ſpacious) palaces; and their buildings were like 
the CHINESE houſes at this day, where each apartment is ſe- 
parated from the xeſt, and riſes no higher than a ſingle ſtorey. 

To Which if we add, that the RoAN nobility much affected 
very extenſive porticoes; and even woods in town; we may 
| OW key v QW8IVR; ee there is no manner ot reaſon! 


15. 10% bo: 14 Satyr 3. 1. — — 270. h 

1 81 . Üb. 5. "hs, what tte emperor Aveusrus Piehl the e 
higher than ſeventy foot. In another paſſage; lib. 16. he ſpeaks? of tlie Aan 
Rau, as remarkably, high. See alſo to the ſame purpoſe VITA Vins, Hb., . cap : 


fro C\ 7,45 
5 Oe 


8. Axis Trips the ſophiſt, in his oration eis Poems, ſays, that Rome conſiſted oF. £1 ir. MN 


ties on the top of cities ; and that if one were to ſpread-it out, and unfold it, it. 


F coyer r the whole. ſurface of Ira LY. Where an author indulges himſelf in uch 
extravggant r decldimaridns, and gives ſo much! into the hyperbolical tyle, one knows: 


gt How TIP HG mut belfeduted“ Hut this: reafohüng fees ütural'f ff Rv whe 
built in ſo ſcattered a manner as D ox Sus ſays, and ran ſo much into che country, 
there muſt haye been very few ſtreęts where the houſes were raiſed. ſq hight: fa is g 
for want of. ground, that any body huilds in that inconyenient manner. 


A BUS" epi. 16: Nd . epi. 6. Hude 2d 2 Thee Milte, 4 cbt ya 


houſe: But ſince that was the idea which the ancients formed of a magnificentand | 


convenient building, the great men would certainly build the ſame way in town.. 


40 In laxitatem ruris excurrunt, “ ſays S£xecx of the rich and voluptuous/ epiſti i 14. 


| Naygniys: Maxin, lib; 4. cap. 4, fpeaking of Cieixvarvs's field/pt our ACIDS, 


1 ys, © Auguſte ſe habitare nunc 8 cujus domus tantum pate f Cixeixs 
6010 Rule Parubrant,”" To 4 thy © ſame = purpoſe ſee lib. 36. « cap I'S alfo lib. 193 . 
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A Vixevy, lib. 5. cap. Ne . Ther an lh. 1 be cap- g. Suff in vita Oc - 
5 15 cap. 755 8 « 
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fk it). to read the famous paſſage of. thee 18 PLixy thi own, 
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way without admitting the extravagant mim which he 
draws from it. 
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1 6 | Miata ejus i a) ik aka imperatoribus, cenſoribvlhve% 28 5 uy 
<6 $i1ANnNIs, A. U. C. 828. paſſ. xiii. MCC. complexa montes ſeptem, ipfa"dividitur"" 
in regiones quatuordecim, compita earum 265. F juſdem ſpatii menſura, cirrente 
© a Milhario in capite Rom. Fori ſtatuto, ad ſingulas portas, que. funt hodie An- 
*© mero 37, ita ut duodecim portæ ſemel numerentur, prætereanturque ex veteribus 


ſeptem, quæ eſſe deſierunt, efficit paſſuum per directum 30,77 5. Ad extrema vero 


01.149 
A teorum cum caſtris prætoris ab eodem Milliario, per vicos omnium warum, men- 59 


„ ſura collegit paulo amplius ſeptuaginta millia paſfuum. Quo 6 quis altitudinem,, | 
** tectorum addat, dignam profecto, æſtimationem Sn fateaturgue nullius : 
© urbis magnitudinem i in toto orbe potuiſſe « el comparart. ” Fons. lib. 3: cap. "a 


All the beſt nai & of PLixy read the paſſage as here dad, and fix the come 


& Ws SY EOS. 


paſs of the walls of Rome to be thirteen miles, The queſtion is, What Pr iuv means oy 


by 30,775 paces, and hom that number was formed? The männer in which T'eon- 
ceive it, is this. RomE was a ſemicircular area of thirteen miles circumference. The 


Forum, and conſequently the Milliarium, we know, was ſituated on the banks of the 


Tyner, and near the center of the circle, or upon the diameter of the ſenricircular 0 


area. Though there were thirty-ſeven gates to Rowe, yet only twelve of them had 
ſtraight ſtreets, leading from them to the Milliarium. Plixv, therefore, having 


afſig ned the cireumference of Rome, and knowing that that alone was not ſufficient 


to give us a juſt notion of its ſurface, uſes this farther method. He ſuppoſes all the 


ſtreets, leading from the Milliarium to the twelve gates, to be laid together into one 0 


ſtraight line, and ſuppoſes we run along chat line, ſo as to count each gate once: In . 
which caſe, he ſays; that the whole line is 30,775 paces: Or, in other words, chat 

cach ſtreet or radius of the ſemicircular area is upon an average two miles and a half? 
and the whole length of Rom is five: 0 and its breadth about balf as OR, | 


* 


beſides the ſcattered ſuburb . 2 es 40 36 

76 Ya! BOLIAVE CQO! JE EVI N 

Peas HanDow mn are de thin. Paſſage in the hogs manner 55 +" 
laying together the ſeveral ſtreets of Roux into one line, in order to compoſe 3e 

paces: But then he ſuppoſes, that ſtreets led from the Milliarium to every gate, and 
that no ſtreet exceeded 800 paces in length. But (1.) a ſemicircular area, whoſe ra- ; 
dius was only 800 paces, could never have a circumference near thirteen miles, the 
compaſs of Rows as aſſigned by PLiny. A radius of two miles and a half forms 

very nearly that circumference. (7.) There is an abſurdity in ſuppoſing a city ſo 

| | . built 
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— 


The number of citizens who received, corn by the public 


LF 4 3 2 


1901 


Wa on in Avgus Tus's time, Affe, two hundred thou- 


255 Pfons 


ſand. 


— 


built as to have ſtreets running to its center from every gate in its circumference. 


Theſe ſixeets 1 muſt interfere, as they approach. (3-) This diminiſhes too much from 


the nen of antient Rome, 4 reduces that Es below even Bals Tol or RoT-- 


TOs 81610: Im [1 18a} ; HAI 


1 1a. . | : | 
The bene 0 Vows 215 0 prion variæ - pute on this. | pallige of Plix v, 
errs widely 1 in the other extreme, One manuſcript, of no authority, inſtead of thir- 
teen miles, has aligned thirty miles for the compaſs of the walls of Roms. ' And 


Voss underſtands. this only of the curyiliz 


2f? bo 


that As ; the Trees formed the diameter, there were no walls built on that fide. But 
(1 J this reading i 1s allowed contrary to almoſt all the manuſcripts. (2.) Why ſhould 


PrLiny,.a conciſe writer, repeat the compaſs of the walls of Rowe in two ſucceſſive 
ſentences ?. (3.) Why repeat it with ſo ſenſible a variation? (4.) What is the mean-- 


ing of PLiINY's mentioning twice the MILLI Ru,; if a line was meaſured that had 


no dependence on the MILLIAAIUN 7 (59 AVRELIaN's wall is ſaid by Voriscus 
to have been drawn laxiore ambitu, and to have comprehended all the buildings and 
ſuburbs: on the north fide of the TYBER; yet its compaſs was only fifty miles; and 
even here critics ſuſpect ſome miſtake or corruption in the text. It is not probable, 


that RoMB would diminiſh; from AvcusTus: t0-AvRELian.. It remained ſtill the 
capital of the ſame empire; and none of the civil wars in that long period except the 


near part of the circumference; ſuppoſing, 


tumults on the death of [Maximus and Bal zitus, ever affected the city. Cara-- 
caHA is ſaid by AgRELIVS Victor to have increaſed Rowe, . (6.) There are no 
remains of antient buildings, Which mark any ſuch greatneſs of Rowe. Vossius's 
reply to this. objection ſeems abſurd, That the rubbiſh would fink ſixty or ſeventy 


feet below ground. It appears from SPARTIAN (zz vita Severi) that the five - mile ſtone 
in vita Lavicana Was out of che city. . ) QLYMPiODoRUs and PuBLiUs Victor. 


fix the number of houſes in Rows to be. betwixt forty and fifty thouſand, (8.) The. 


very extravagance of the conſequences drawn by this critic, as well as LiIrsius, if 


they be neceſſary, deſtroys the foundation on which they are grounded: That Roux 


contained fourteen millions of inhabitants; while the whole kingdom of France. 
ee et RR a Fan ata {ind .. 


bas 29488 7190 02 $4 


The. only td to the ſenſe which we 3 affixed above to the paſſage "TE 


PLINY, ſeems to R in this, Ihat PIN x, after mentioning the thirty-ſeven gates of 


er, only a reaſon for * ſppproſng. the ſeven ol; ones, and an, of.. 
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ſand *. This one would eſteem a pretty certain ground of 
calculation: Yet it is attended with ſuch circumftances as throw 
us back into doubt and ENCE 


Did the poorer citizens only receive the diſtribution ? It 
was calenlated, to be ſure, chiefly for their benefit. But it 
appears from a paſſage in CI E RO , that the rich might alſo 
take their portion, and that it was eſteemed no reproach in 
them to apply for 1 it. 


To whom was the corn given; whether only to heads of 
families, or to every man, woman, and child ? The portion 
every month was five modi: to each I, (about 5 ſixths of a 
buſhel.) This was too little for a family, and too much for 
an individual. A very accurate antiquarian ||, therefore, in- 
fers, that it was given to every man of full Yee: But be. 
allows the matter to be uncertain. 


Was it ſtrictly inquired, whether the claimant lived within 
the precincts of Roux, or was it ſufficient that he preſented 
himſelf at the monthly diſtribution ? This laſt ſeems more 
probable |. | 
; | Were 


the eighteen 2 the ſtreets leading from which terminated, aonorian.s to my opi- 
nion, before they reached the Forum. But as Pl Ixx was writing to the Romans, 
who perfectly knew the diſpoſition of the ſtreets, it is not ſtrange he ſhould take a 
circumſtance for granted, which was ſo familiar to every G8 m too, ny 558 
of theſe gates led to wharfs upon the river. | 
* Ex monument. Ancyr. | + Tyfe. ß. lib, 2. cap. 5 5 
1 Licinius apud Salluß. hiſt. frag. lib. 3. gs 
Nicolaus Hertenſius de re frumentaria Roman. 
+ Not to take the people too much from their buſineſs; Avevusrvs ordained the 
diftribution of corn to be made only thrice a- year: Put the people finding the monthly 
diſtributions 


— | | if & V ; 1 
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here no falſe claimants? We are told t, that Ca:- 
84 * doit at once 170,000, Who had crept in without 
a juſt title ; and! it is very little probable, that he e remedied * 
abuſes. 1 | 


* 


But lay what proportion of Waver muſt we 5 to 

tele Gtizens ? This is the moſt material queſtion ; and the 
mioſt uncertain. *Tis very doubtful, whether ATHENS can be 
eſtabliſhed as a 1 050 for RoME. Perhaps the ATHENIANS 5 
had more ſlaves, becauſe they employed them in manufactures, . - 
for which a capital city, like Roms, ſeems not fo proper. Per- 0 | 

- haps, on the other hand, the Romans had more ſlaves, on - 
account of their ſuperior luxury and riches. 


There were ela bills of mermüry kept at Wa but no 
antient author has given us the number of burials, except 
SuRToxfus t, who tells us, that in one ſeaſon there were 
30,000, names carried to the temple of LIBETINA ; But this 
Was ESE] a Page: which « can afford no certain foundation 
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The Fare corn, ned Aitributed ys to 200,000 citizens, 
very conſiderably the whole agriculture of ITALY U b 


affectet 
A fact no way reconcilable to ſome modern ds HO with 
regard, to the inhabitants of that country. 


Aiſributions x more cant. Jas ne I N a _ be ceconomy in 
their family) deſired to have them reſtored. Sux ron. Aucusr. cap. 40, Had not 
ſome of the people come from ſome diſtance for their 5 AvcusTus's * | 
ſeems ſuperfluous, e 

+ Sueton, in Jul. cap. #12 ls. 4.5 i os Ii! Neronir, 

ROO. ae] Nei 42. 67 1967) eee en Her 
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The beſt ground of conjecture F car find concerning the- 
greatneſs. of antient Rome, is this: We are told by HERO 
DIAN *, that ANTIOCH and ALEXANDRIA were very little 


inferior to ROME. It appears from DioDoRUus SICULUS 18 
that one ſtraight ſtreet of ALEXANDRIA reaching from port. 


to port, was five miles long; and as ALEXANDR14 was: much- 
more extended in length than breadth, it ſeems to have been a 


eity nearly of the bulk of Paris rz a. Rowe might de 
about the ſize of LONDON. 


4 


There lived 1 in . in R Stcurvsts. 
time ||, 300,000 free people, comprehending, Lappgfe," women; 


We he cap. Go 3 I Lib. 1 \ 
} QuinTus Fenris ſays, its walls were only ten miles in circumference, when 
"MAN by ALEXAxDER ; lib. 4. cap. 8. STN ABO, who had travelled" to Arzän- 5 
pRIA, as well s Dloboa us Sicul us, ſays it was ſcarce four miles long, and in moſt 
places about a mile broad; lib. 17. PLixy ſays it reſembled a MacsDos1an caſſock, 
ſtretching out in che corners; lib. 5. cap. 10. Notwithſtanding this bulk of Al Ex- 
ANDRIA, which ſeems but moderate, D1oporvs Sicvrus, ſpeaking of its circuit 
as drawn by ALEXANDER, (which it never exceeded, as we learn from Au MIANDS 
MaRCELLINUS, lib. 22. cap. 16.) ſays it was pryi)u Safrecra, extremely. great, ibid. 
The reaſon which he aſſigns for its ſurpaſſing all cities of the world, (for he excepts not 
Ras): is, that it contained zoc, ooo free inhabitants. He alſo, mentions the revenues 
of the kings, vi. 6000, talents, as, another circumſtance to the ſame. purpoſe: No 
ſach mighty ſum. in our eyes even though we make allowances for the different value - 
of money. What STRaBo ſays of the neighbouring country, means only that it was 
well peopled, axzpaz xa Might not one affirm, without any great. hyperbale,.. 
that the whole banks of the river from GravesexD to Wix ps are one City ? This 
is even more than STRABO ſays of the banks of the lake Makgoris, and of the 
canal to Caxor us. [is a vulgar ſaying in ITaty, that the King of Sax brxiA has 
but one. town in PrEDMO TJ; for it is all a town, AcRI PA in JosEPAvS ce bello 
Jypaic. lib. 2. cap. 16. to make his audience comprehend the exceſſive greatneſs of 
ALEXANDRIA, which he endeavours to magnify, deſcribes only the compaſs of the 
city as drawn by ALEXANDER : A clear proof that the bulk of the inhabitants were 
lodged there, and that the neighbouring country was no more than what might be ex- 
pected about all great towns, very well cultivated, and well peopled. Lib. 17. 
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-and children u. But what number of ſlaves? Had we any 


juſt ground to fix theſe at an equal number with the free . 
bitants, it would favour the rags calculation, - 


There is a Fe Bo in HERODIAN, which is a little urge 


Ang. He ſays poſitively, that the palace of the Emperor was 


as large as all the reft of the city T. This was NE RO's golden 
houſe, which is indeed repreſented by Suk roxlus Þ and 
PLINY as of an enormous extent ||; but no power of imagin- 


ation can make us conceive it to o bear _ Lan to lch A 


ty! as LO NDON. 


We may Aran thats had the 4 Hera been relating NeRo's 4 
extravagance, and had he made uſe of ſuch an expreſſion, it 
would have had much lefs weight; theſe rhetorical exaggera- 


tions n fo Ph to 5 into an author” 8 1 N even ee 


* He 5 FEY ere, which.left & ajgreſion muſt have been underſtood of : 


Citizens alone, -and grown men. 

+ Lib. 4. cap. 1. want webu. POLITIAN interprets it it Abr gebe, etiam 
reliqua urbe.” | | 

r He ſays (in Nerone cap. 30. that a portieo or A it was 3000 feet jon 3 
46 tanta laxitas ut porticus triplices milliarias haberet.” He cannot mean three miles. 
For the whole extent of the houſe from the PALATrIxE to the Esquitine was not 


near ſo great. So when Vorisc. in AUrEL1ano mentions a portico in SaLLUsT's _ 
'gardens, which he calls forticus millarienſ it mul be underſtood of a thouſand feet. 


So alſo Hokacs; 
<< Nulla: 8 
Metata privatis opacam 
Porticus excipiebat Arcton.“ Lib. 2. ode 15. 
80 alſo in lib. 1. Satyr. 8. 
Mille ge in fronte, trecentos rn in agrum 
Hic dabat. | 
I Prixius, lib. 36. cap. 15. © Bis vidimus urbem totam cingi domibus prins 
et cipum, Calf ac Nx koxis.“ | 1 
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the moſt chaſte and correct. But tis mentioned by Hz Ro 
DI AN only by the by, in . the nit between TE: 
and CARACALLA.. bt Efie Jene 


It appears from the ſame hiſtorian *, that there was then 
much land uncultivated, and put to no manner of uſe; and he 
aſcribes it as a great praiſe to PERTINAx, that he allowed 
every one to take ſuch land either in ITALY or elſewhere, and 
cultivate it as he pleaſed, without paying any taxes. Landi 
unculti vated, and put to no manner of 1e! This is not heard 
of in any part of CHRIST EN DOM; except perhaps in ſome 
remote parts of HUNGARY ; as IJ have been informed. And it 
furely correſponds very ill with that idea of the extreme 40 
em of antiquity, ſo much inſiſted on. | 


We learn from Vor iscus To that there was in. ETRURIA 
ms fertile land uncultivated, which the Emperor AURELIAN | 
intended to convert into vineyards, in order to furniſh. the 
ROMAN people with a gratuitous diſtribution of wine: A 
very proper expedient to diſpeople full farther that capital and 
* the neighbouring territories. 


It may not be amiſs to take notice of the account which 
; PoLYB1Us | gives of the great herds of ſwine to be met with 
in Tuscaxv and LOMBARDY, as well as in GREECE, am 
of the method of feeding them which was then practiſed. 
There are great herds of ſwine,” ſays he, throughout all 
« ITALY, particularly in former times, through ETRURIA 
« and Cx SALPINE Ga UE. And a herd frequently. contains a 

6 * thouſand or more ſwine. When one ol theſe herds | in 


'# Lib. 2, cap. i; | + In Ae cap. 48. | > | 
1 ib rz. cap - | 3 7 3 
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feeding meets with another, they mix together; and the 
“ fſwine-herds have no other expedient to ſeparate them than 
to go to different quarters, where they ſound their horn; 
& and theſe animals, being accuſtomed to that ſignal, run 
8 immediately each to the horn of his ow]n keeper. Whereas 
* in GREECE, if the herds, of ſwine happen to. mix in. the : 
ee foreſts, he who has the greateſt flock, takes cunningly the 
7% opportunity of driving all away. And thieves are very apt 
to purloin the ſtraggling hogs, which have wandered to a 
ce. rest e from their keeper in ſearch of food. 


5 we not infer fon this account, chat the north of ITAL * 
was then much leſs. peopled, and. worſe cultivated, than at 
preſent ? How could theſe vaſt herds be fed in a country fo 
thick of incloſures, ſo improved by agriculture, fo divided by 
farms, ſo planted, with vines and corn intermingled together? 
1 muſt confeſs, that PoLyB1vs' s relation has more the air of 
that ceconomy which 1 is to be met with in our AMERICAN colo- 
nies, than the management of an EUROPEAN country. 


We meet with a reflection in . Ek'S * ethics, Which | 
ſcems to me unaccountable on any fuppoſition, and by proving 
too much 1 in favour of our preſent reaſoning, may be thought 
really to prove nothing. That philoſopher, treating of friends 
ſhip, and- obferving, that that relation ought neither to be 
contracted to a very few, nor extended over a great multitude, 
illuſtrates his opinion by the following argument. In like 
« manner,” ſays he, as a city cannot ſubſiſt, if it either 
«& have ſo few pat? as ten, or ſo e as a hundred 


* Lib. 9. cap. 10. His expreſion is ae. not r ; inhabitant, not ei- 


| zen. : * 
«thouſand 5, 


„ thouſand z ſo is there a mediocrity: required in the number 


bol friends; and you deſtroy the eſſenee of friendſhip by 
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running into either extreme.“ What! -impoſſible that à 
city can contain a hundred thouſand inhabitants! Had AR $- 
TOTLE never ſeen nor heard of a city which was near o popu 
Jous? ? This, I muſt own, paſſes my comprehenſion, | I 


| Prawy * tells us, that I UCIA, the ſeat of "the GR EEX 
empire in the Eaſt, was reported to contain 600,000 people. 
CARTHAGE is ſaid by STRABO , to have contained 700,000. 
The inhabitants of 'PEK1N are not much more numerous. 
LoxDoN, PaRrs, and ConsraXtINOPLE, may admit of 
nearly the ſame computation ; at leaſt, the two latter cities do 
not exceed it. RoME, ALEXANDRIA, ANTIOch, we have 
already ſpoke of. From the experience of paſt and preſent 
ages, one might conjecture, that there is a kind of impoſſibi- 
lity, that any city could ever riſe much beyond this Proportion. 
Whether the grandeur of a city be founded on commerce or 
on empire, there ſeem to be invincible obſtacles, which prevent 
its farther progreſs, The ſeats of vaſt monarchies, by intro- 
ducing extravagant luxury, irregular expence, idleneſs, de- 
pendence, and falſe. ideas of rank and ſuperiority, are improper 
for commerce. Extenſive commerce checks itſelf, by raiſing 
the price of all labour and commodities. When a great court 
engages the attendance of a numerous nobility, poſſeſſed of | 
overgrown fortunes, the middling gentry remain in their pro- 
vincial towns, where they can make a figure on a, moderate. 
income. And if the dominions of a ſtate) arrive at an enormous 
ſize, there neceſſarily ariſe many capitals, in the remoter pro- 


„Lib. 6, cap. 28, een 5 
. Vvinces, 
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vinces, whither all the inhabitants except a few courtiers, re- 
pair, for education, fortune, and amuſement *®, Lox DON, by 
uniting extenſive commerce and middling empire, has, per- 


haps, arrived at a Aman ere no we will ever be able 
to . px) 


1 


Chuss — or: CALAISs for a center: Draw a circle of 
two hundred miles radius: You comprehend Lo x po, PAR Is, 
the NETHER LANDS; the UNITED PROVIN CES, and ſome: of 1 A 
the beſt cultivated counties of Fx An and ENGLAND. It may 
fafely, I think, be affirmed” that no ſpot of ground can be 
found, in antiquity, of equal extent, which contained near 
ſo many great and populous cities, and was ſo ſtocked with 
riches and inhabitants. To balance, in both periods, the 
ſtates, which poſſeſſed moſt art, knowlege, civility, and the 
beſt police. ſeems the trueſt method of compariſon. 


Tis an: r of LAbBr DU Bos » that FITALY 18 
warmer at preſent chan it was in antient times. The annals 
of Roxx tell us, ſays he, „that in the year 480 ab UV. C. 
“ the winter was ſo ſevere that it deſtroyed the trees. The 
„% TyBER froze in RoME, and the n was covered with 
« ſnow for forty days. When JuvENAL I deſeribes a ſuper- 

L ſtitious woman, he repreſents her as breaking the ice of che 2 
. nn that * * perform her abintions. 


* ouch: were Ar EXANDRIA, AnTiocn, CARTHAOE, ErhEsUs, T,yous, e. 
in the Roman empire. Such are even BoRDEAUx, T4010UsE, Dijos, REN NES 
Rouv, Alx, Sc. in FRANCE. DuzLin, Eoinnus n, Nos k, in the Barrisz | 
dominions. 
+ Vol. 2. 5 16. J. Sat. 6. 
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ry” Hybernun 1 Clacie arfeendet; in amen, band toe” 1 
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He . of that, rier's freezing as a common eint. 
« Many paſſages of. HoRAce ſuppoſe the, ſtreets of Roms 
of full of ſnow and ice. We ſhould haye more certainty with 
regard to this point, bad the antients known the uſe of ther- 
„ mometers: But their writers, without intending it, 1 iveus 
c information, ſufficient to convince us, that the winters are 
« now much more temperate at Roxx than formerly. At frel ji 
«ſent, the TYBER no more freezes at ROME than the Nite 
„ at Cairo, The Romans eſteem the winter very rigorous, 
„if the ſnow lies two days, and if one ſees. for eight and 
forty hours a few 1cicles hang from a nnn that has a 
„north expoſition,” e en e 


\ "Pp" 


The obſervation of this! ingenious critic may be des to 
other Furopean climates. Who could diſcover | the mild eli. 
mite of FRANCE in Diopokus S1cuULUs's * deſcription of 
Gaur? „As it is a northern climate,” fays he, (it is in- 
© teſted, with cold to an extreme degree. In, cloudy weather, 
* inſtead of rain, there fall great ſnows; and in elear weather 
it there freezes o exceſſive hard, that the rivers acquire 
«bridges of their own ſubſtance, over which, not only ſingle 
« travellers may paſs, but large armies, accompanied with all 
55 their baggage and loaded waggons. And there being many 
3 rivers in Gaul, the RHONE, the RHINE, Wc. almoſt all 
* of them are froze over; and *tis uſual, in order to prevent 
44 falling, to cover the ice with chaff and firaw at the places 

Lib. FR ö 
3 „ where 
* | | mY” 
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« where the road paſſes.” Colder than a GALLI Winter, is 
uſed by PETRONIUS, as a proverbial expreſſion. 


North of the Cevenxss, ſays STRABO “*, Gau pro- 


duces not figs and olives: And the vines, which have been 
: * bear not grapes that will ripen. 


Ovid poſitively maintains, ith all the ſerious affirmation 
of proſe, that. the EUxINE fea was frozen over every winter 
in his time; and he appeals to RoMAN governours, whom he 
names, for the truth of his aſſertion T. This ſeldom or never 
happens at preſent in the latitude of Tou, whither OviD 
was baniſhed. All the complaints of the ſame poet ſeem to 
mark a rigour of the ſeaſons, which 1s ſcarce experienced at 
preſent | in PETERSBURG or STOCKHOLM. | 


Tounns FORT, a 1 os had travelled into the 
ſame countries, obſerves, that there is not a finer climate in the 
world: And he aſſerts, that nothing but Ovid's melancholy 
could have given him ſuch diſmal ideas of it. 


But the facts mentioned by that poet, are too circumſtantial 
to bear any ſuch 1 interpretation. 


PoLyB1s 4 lays, that the climate in ARCADIA was very 
cold, and the air moiſt, 


« ITALY,” 2. hes „ © is the moſt temperate climate. 
&« ih EUROPE. The inland parts” (Gavr, GERMAN 12 and 
PANNONIA, no doubt) © have almoſt perpetual winter.“ 


© Lib. 1 ; 5 
+ Trift. lib. 3. eleg. 9. De Panto ib. 4. eleg. 7 9, 10. 
4 Lib. 4. cap. 21. . Lib. 1. cap. 2. 


Vor. I. „ +. 
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The northern 200 of Srl x, ac priing to 873430 *, are 


18 


but ill inhabited, becnuſe of the great cod. 


Allowing, tee this remark to be juſt that Evnovs : 
is become warmer than fortnerly ; ; how can we account for it? 
Plainly, by no other method, but by ſuppoſing) tliat the _— 
is at preſent much better cultivated, and that the woods are 
cleared, which formerly threw a ſhade upon. the earth, and 
kept the rays of the ſun from penetrating to it. Our northern 
colonies I in AMERICA become more temperate, in. Proportion. * 
as the woods are felled T3 but in general, every one may 
remark, that cold ſtill makes itſelf much more ſeverely felt, 
both 1 in North and South AMERI Ca, than. in. Places under the. 
fame latitude i in EvRovr.. 


— * 
FE 


SASERNA, wo 2 9 3 firmed; 1 8 
8 diſpoſition of the heavens was altered before his time, and that 
the air had become much, milder and warmer; as appears 
hence, ſays he, that many places now abound with vineyards 
and olive plantations, which formerly, by reaſon of the rigour 
of che climate, could raiſe none of theſe productions. Such 
a change, if real, will be allowed an evident ſign of the better 
cultivation and peopling of countries before the age of 1 
sERNA II; and if it be continued to the preſent times, 18 a prodf, 5 


. 
| + The warm ſouthern colonies alſo become more healthful: And 'tis reroagtable, 
that in the SPANISH hiſtories of the firſt diſcovery and conqueſt of theſe countries, 
- they appear to have been very healthful; being then well peopled and bultlvhted. 
No account of the ſickneſs or decay of CoxTes's or Pizzarr0's fall a armies. 
3-Lib.-t. . ; 


| He ſeems- to have lived. about the time of the younger. Argicanus: 3 libs 1. 
ar. 1. g ä 


— 


that 
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that theſe advantages have been continually n ei | 
a this part of the world, | 


— 


Let us now eaſt our eye över all 44 countries which were 
1 ſcene of antient and modern hiſtory, and compare then 
paſt and preſent Fituation : We ſhall not, perhaps, find tuck 
: foundation for the complaint of the preſent emptineſs and de- 1 
population of the world. Aever 18 repreſented by Marrs „„ 
LET, to whom we owe the beſt account of it, as extremely 
: [populods; ; though } he eſteems the number of its inhabitants to 
be. diminiſhed. SYRIA, and the Leſſer As1A, as well as the 
*coalt of BaRBAR 7 1 can readily own, to be very deſart i in 
compariſon of their antient condition, The depopulation | of 
"GREECE is alſo very obvious. But whether the country now | 
called TuRKEyY in EvRoee may not, in general, contain as 1 
many inhabitants as during the flouriſhing period of GREECE. 
may be a little doubtful. The THRACIANS ſeem then to hayve 
ved like the Tax T Aks at preſent, by paſturage and plunder 
"The GE TEs were fill more uncivitizedÞ: And the ILL VIRT- 
Axs were no better I. Theſe occupy nine tenths of that 
country: And though the government of the Tukks be not 


14 
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very favourable to induſtry and propagation ; ; yet it preſerves „ 1 

at leaſt peace and order among the inhabitants; and is pre- | 

ferable to that barbarous, unſettled condition i in which they an- 

vg lived. i 
Polar and Moscovy i N Euno PE are not populous; but 

are certainly much more ſo than che antient SaRMATIA and 4 

\SeyTAIA; where no huſbandry or tillage was ever heard = on 
70 1 exp. lib. 7. pohb. ub. 4. Cap. 45. | 

| 1 Ovid, paſſim, tc, Sirabo, lib. 7. 1 Pohl. lib. 2. . 3 12, Bi 
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Wd; paſturoge.? Fa; the; lx art) by vic öhe People ere m 


tained. The like obſervation. map be extended DANA RK 
and SWEDEN. No one ought to eſteem the 1 fea ſwarms of 


ble w Rick formerh came from the North, in nd "bver-rag 
" ali-Evnrore, tobe ang öbjeckion tb this 51 : "When "I 
J whole” nab brech Alf bf it remobe ee 5 8 
to imagine WH! 4 Prodigious nileltude "they mu ut Term; 
pr whit deſpetate balddit they muſt make 2 . ml 19 9 


Y : - "6 44501 ag bo Hl 18011 
how the terror they Kelle into tlie LITE, nations Will make 


theſe e magnify, in their. imagination, boch, the caurage und 
multitude of the invaders. . Sor LAND is neither extenſi ve 
nor populous; but were the half of its inhabitants t to ſeek new 
ſeats, they would form a colony as large as the TEUTOSSanĩ 


& BRI; and would ſhake all EVROPE,, FOR dae 
better condition, for defence chan formerly... ar QOO,COR 


- . * r 
; & * A 8 * N 1 * 
3 LO 5 we 4 : a ; 


ITT [it IV | 8 
"GtnmAny has 15 ely at prefent twenty times more 7516 
bitants than i in antient times, when they cultivated no Zrounds, 
and cach tribe valued itſelf on the extenſi ve deſolation which, 


FTti 


it ſpread around; as we learn from CESAR *, and TAciTy A, 
and 'STRABO f. A proof, that the diviſion into ſmall republics. | 


will not alone render a nation populous, pales attended With 
the ſpirit of peace, order, and: N die 


M1930 iL 


The Pirbürou FE of Blur 11 1 N in former times is well : 


known, and the thinineſs of 1 its inhabitants may eafly he. con- 1 
"1 HEEL! 31h 
jectured, both from their barbarity, and from a r 


mentioned by HEROD I AN. ly that alt BRITAIN Was s marſhy, 


*. De Letts Calis lib, Bei + + 15 t De ee Germ ” 
i Lib. s he 


5 


ever: 
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eres te SVN selir; After die Ro deb: Bad nee: kü 
 fbtrtled ini mmm, G1 Edo 5 i 50 [ bon 


10 OTE Ins mim 93 myctts 1 2110 e110 Of And DOE 


ROE „Tis 97906 fe ly... imagined, that 88 1 antiendny | 
much re: adjanced in the, arts, of life. than their, northern 
uy ig hbours,,. ſince they travelled to this iſland. for, their eduea- 


| tion in ke, myſteries of the religion and philoſophy of the 


Pur ps*. I cannot, therefore, think, Shak a L Was, then. 


ny lo, 0 


i LE FR OILY PHIL Y; 2 tin, J. Ji ned 


Were we to believe, indeed; abägtin together tie tefffmony” 


of APPran; and that of Diotorvus StevLvs,' we wür att 


an incredible populouſneſs in G UL. The former hiltorian . 
ſays, that there were 400 nations in that country; 3 tlie latter 


Þ affirms; that. the largeſt of the GALlic tations Conffſtect bf 


200,000 men, beſides women ald children, and tfis Teaff Gf 
50,000. Calculating, therefore; at a medium, we muſt admit 


244 + AAMX 


of fear 200 millions of people, in * country, w ich, we, 
eſteem populous at preſent, though ſuppo ſed "to conta n. Tags 


IN DE 2901183 9 ANF 


more that twenty . Such calculations, therefore, 7, 5 
In 338 c 


extfavagance loſe all manner of authority. We may 9b ob 
that that equality of. property, to which. the Fe 18. 0 
antiquity! may be aſcribed, had no place among the Ga 2 8 


0 + 
* 1 


Their inteſtine wars alſo, before Cx53ar's time, Wh almoſt 


perpetual |. . And STRABO. wh * gbſerves, that though, all GAUL 
Was "cultivated, yet it was not cultivated with any kill or 
care; : the genius of the inhabitants leading them lefs to-arts, 


1 
4 © : . I. 
BAL 81 W el einen 


— 


5 . 


| much more improved than the GERMANS, „ en yore vote 
oF Celt. pars. 111 Nalin mut 14. ved 10.5104 al e bal 
jj- Antient GAUL was ates than modern Fa Aenne i 7 
. Caſer de belle Gallico; Ff 7 age 4% Lib. 4. 


tham 


bed 858 de ade. Gullico 3 1 141: SuRB Bo, lib. Nr oy the Gabs were not. 
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than arms, till their ſlavery to: e ond: peat among 


: - themſelves. © n enen WAX - 


* C * * enumeràtes ty parte We Torers *Whick _ 
were levied at Ber.61vM'to oppoſe his cone neſts 3; and makes 
them amount to 208,000. Theſe were not the Whole people 
able to bear arms in BELGIUM: For the ſame hiſtorian tells 
us, that the BELLOVACT could have brought a hundred thou- 
ſand men into the field, though they engaged only for ſixty. 
i Taking the Whole, | therefore,, in this proportion of ten to {ix 
the ſum of fighting men in all the ſtates of BELGLUM was 
about 350,000 ; all the inhabitants a million and a half. And 
BEL drum being about the fourth of GauL, that country might „ 
5 contain ſix millions, which is not the third of its preſent —_— 
bitants f. We are informed by CxSsAR, that the GavLs had 
no fixed property in land; but that the chieftains, when any 
death happened in a family, made a new diviſion of all the 
lands among the ſeveral members of the family. This 3 is the 
. cuſtom of Taniftry, which fo long prevailed in IRELAND; and 


| V De bell. Gallico; lib. 2. 5 | 3 
. It appears from Cs ARCS accdunt, that the is kad wbt flaves, who 
| To 0 formed a a different order from the P/zbes, The whole common people were indeed a 
i? | | | kind of ſlaves to the nobility, - as the people of PoLAxp are at this day: And a no- 
| | bleman of Gaul had ſometimes ten thouſand dependants of this kind, Nor can we 
doubt, that the armies were compoſed of the people as well as of the nobility : An 
army of 1092000 noblemen from a very ſmall Rate is incredible. The fighting men 
amongſt the HeLveT1 were the fourth part of the whole inhabitants; a dear proof 


0 that all the males of military age bore arms. see CAR de bello Gall, lib. Ts: In . 
. We may cmd ho the 1 in Ca3an's colninettiried 3 n 

| (1 : pended on than thoſe of any other antient author, becauſe of the Garex tranſlation, 

. | > . ; . 5 + ES | We 

| Wich ſtill remains, and-which checks the Lari original. | 


\ 
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which retained ö in a * of miſery, 


and deſolation. Ot Sin 0075 59357 Aube 


The n tent HeLvaria was 250 miles 3 in hasch and 19 
in breadih, according to the ſame author * ; yet contained PO 
360, 00 inhabitants. ga canton. of. wy alone. en 

verre egen dx MOOT TOE 7 6544 bo WOT APY: 


©. 
1 


1 . * 


e 


biegen are more numerous than the antientBATAVE.. 


2 8 * ye 


Re atwd is: ee — what it was three centuries: 2803 = 
but if we ſtep backward two thouſand years, and conſider the 
reſtleſs, turbulent, unſettled: condition of its inhabitants, we 
may probably be inclined to think, that it is now much more 

Populous.: Many SPANIARDS killed themſelves when deprived - 
of their arms by the RoMANS F. It appears from A 
TARCH: Þs that robbery, and plunder were eſteemed hono\ 2urabl 
among the SPANIARDS HIRTIus repreſents 3 in the ſame 
light the ſituation of that country in CxsaR's. time; and he 
ſays, that every man was obliged to live in caſtles and Walled 
towns for his ſecurity. . It was not till its final conqueſt under 5 
Abus rus, that: theſe diforders were repreſſed |. The ac- x 
count which 8 TRABBO & and JusT1N.F give of 8 PAIN, cor- 
reſponds exactly with thoſe above mentioned. How much, 
therefore, muſt it diminiſh from our idea of the populouſneſs | 
of antiquity, when we find, that Cickko, comparing ITALY, 

Anne; Gar, GREECE), and SPAN, mentions up great =” 


D. la Colle; lib. ſi! 0784113030815 a 


| + Tit, Livii; lib. 34. cap. 17. 1 uh In via Mari ö 419. 5 Eh f. tA, 
1 Fell. Paterc, lib. 2. 9890. q | * Lab. z. 8 | LP Lib. 44. * of 
NN : | $ | h 
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number of inhabitants, as the Pecunar - 


r 
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rendered this latter country formidable F; 


ITALY, tis probable henrever, has decayed: But "how 
many great cities does it ſtill contain? VENICE, GrNOA, 
PAVIA, TUR IN, MILAN, NarLEs, FLORENCE, LEGHORN, 
which either ſubliſted not in antient times, or were then very 
inconſiderable? If we reflect on this, we ſhall not be apt to 


carry matters to ſo great an extreme as 18 uſual, with regard to 4 
this ſubject. n NE tO | 


When the Ronan authors 81 0 that . 1 15 
formerly exported corn, became dependant on all the provin- 
ces for its daily bread, they never aſcribe this alteration to the 
increaſe of its inhabitants, but to the neglect of tillage and. 


agriculture f. A natural effe& of that pernicious praQtice « of 
Importing corn, in order to diſtribute 1 it gratis among the Ro- 


MAN citizens, and a oy bad means of multiplying the inha- 
bitants of any country f + The  ſportula, fo much talked of by 
MARTIAL and JuveNAL, being preſents regularly made by 
the great lords to their ſmaller clients, muſt have had a like 


® 4 Nec numero Hiſpands, nec robote Galtos, nec ealliditate Pœnos, nec artibus 
«« Græcos, nec denique hoc ipſo hujus gentis, ac terræ domeſtico nativoque ſenſu, 
« Italos ipſos ac Latinos—ſuperavimns.” De haruſp. reſp. cap. 9. The diſorders 
of Syain ſeem to have been almoſt proverbial : « Nec i impacatos a tergo horrebis 
„ Theros.” Pjrg. Georg. lib. 3. The IB BRI are here r _ 7 a e 
_ fig re, for robbers in general. 1. | | E 
+ VarRo de re 1 lib. 2. pref. CoLunBLta pref. SvzroN. 1 
cap, 42. 4 | | 

1 Though the dog! of L Abbe du Bos ſhould be admitted, that COMET is 


now warmer than in former times, the conſequence may not be neceſſary, that it is 
more populous or better cultivated. If the other countries of Eu ROPE were more 


ſavage and human (2 the cold winds that blew from them, might affect the climats of 
ITaLY, | 


tendency 


ce deset, 8 ack a continual * 


ca among x the people. The pariſh-rates have at Front the 
ue bad ente in ENGLAND. 


* 
* . 4 


Were I to aſſign a period, when I wie e this part of the 
world might poſſibly contain more inhabitants than at preſent, 
I ſhould pitch upon the age of TRajan and the ANTONINES; 
the great extent of the ROMAN empire being then civilized 
and cultivated, ſettled almoſt in a profound peace both foreign 
and domeſtic, and living under che ſame regular police and 
gorerament & But we are told, that all extenſive govern- 


. 8155 ; 7 z ES et; ments, 


TY aa 


'FT The inhabitants of Mazsrrttes loſt not their ſuperiority over the GauLs in 


commerce and the mechanic arts, till the Rym x dominion turned the latter from 
arms to agricultute and civil life. See Sraaso, lib. 4. That author, in ſeveral 


places, repeats the obſervation concerning the improvement ariſing from the Rowan 


arts and civility: And he lived at the time when the change was new, and would be 
more ſenſible. Oo allo Pl. ix V: Quis enim non, communicato orbe terrarum, ma- 
bo jeſtate R Mari imperth, profeciſſe vitam putet, commercio rerum ac ſocietate feſtæ 
. pacis, omniaque etiam, quæ occutta_antea fuerant, in promifcuo uſu facta. Lib. 
14. proœm. Numine deùm electa (ſpeaking of ITALY) quæ celum- ipſum cla - 
rius faceret, ſparſa congregaret imperia, ritaſque molliret, & tot populorum dif- 


nitatem homini daret; breviterque, una cunctarum gentium in toto orbe patria 
&« ßeret;“ lib 2. cap, 3% Nothing tan be ſtronger to this purpoſe than the follow- 
ing paſſage from Tr TULLIAN, Who lived about the age of Severus, © Certe qui- 
« dem ipſe orbis in promptu eſt, cultior de die & inſtructior priſtino. Omnia jam 


«© Obliter averunt, filvas arva domuerunt, feras pecora fugaverunt ; arenæ ſeruntut, 
de ſaxa Panguntur, paludes eliquantur, tantæ urbes, quantz non caſæ quondam. 
vc Jam nec inſulæ horrent, nec ſcopuli terrent 5 ubique domus, ubique populus. 
* ybique reſpublica, ubique vita. Semmum teſtimonium frequentiæ humane, one 
<« roi ſumus mundo, vix nobis elementa ſaffciunt; & neceſſitates en & quiz= 

0 relæ apud omnes, dum jam nos natura non fuſtinet.“ De anima, gag ze 1] he 
air of rhetoric and declamation which appears in this paſſage, dimiaiſhes 9240 hat 
From its authority, but does no: entirely deſtroy it. The ſame remark may he ex- 
A. Ee * t t | | ter ded 


cordes, feraſque linguas ſermonis commercio contraheret ad colloquia, & huma 


pervia, omnia nota, omnia negotioſa. Solitudines famoſas retro fundi amœniſimi 
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; ments,” ef Gel f abſolute mc | battle are deſtructive to pdpu⸗ 
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lation, and contain A ſecret vice aud! poiſon; * which deftroy tlie 
effect of all theſe promifir ing appearances T. TO Confirm this, 
there is a paſſage cited from Pruraxcn + which being Ne 


199 it. 


what ſingular, v we ſhall here examine it. enn 
7 ether KI -- 1. 597;.5f bſro5 510 e 
ktended to the Wend pad of Anisribzs the Gpkis, who lived in the age of 
- , Ava. % The whole world,“ ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the Romans, N f, ſeems 
;*.to. Keep one holiday ; and. mankind, laying afide the ſward which. they formerly 
* wore, now betake themſelves to feafting and to joy. The cities, forgetting tet 
« antient contentions, preſerve only one emulation, which ſhall embelliſh itſelf moſt 


« by every art and ornament. Theatres every where ariſe, amphitheatres, portico, 

Lou aqueducts, temples, ſchools, academies ; and one may ſafely pronounce, that 

. the finking world has been raiſed by your auſpicious empire. Nor have cities 

alone received: an increaſe of ornament-and beauty ; but the whole earth, like a 

“ garden or- paradiſe, i is cultivated and adorned : Inſomuch, that ſuch of mankind 

* as are placed out of the limits of e pin . are "bat few) ſeem to merit 
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Tis 8 that thonah Dioporvs 1 5 8 . the tahabitants of 
EKerrr, when conquered by the Roua xs, amount only to three millions yet Jo- 
Sh. di Bello Jud. lib. 2. cap. 16. ſays, that its inhabitants, excluding th. ſe of 
ALEXANDRIA, were ſeven millions and a half, in the reign of Nero: And he ex- 
preſly ſays,. that he drew this account from the books-of the N AN Publicans, who 
levied the poll-tax. STRABO,. lib. 17, praiſes. the ſuperior police: of. ga Rowans 
| with regard to the finances of /EcyPerT, above that of its former monarchs: : And no- 
part of adminiſtration is more eſſential to the happineſs of a people. Vet w read 
in Arran zvs, (Hb. 1. cap. 25.) who flouriſhed during the reign of the AnTgI}FF*- 
that the town Manz1a,. near ALEXAx DRIA, which was formerly a large Fity, . had. 
dwindled into a village. This is not, properly ſpeaking, a contradiction. Sivas 
| (Aucusr.) ſays, that the Emperor AucusTvus,. having numbered the whole Roman 
empire, found it contained only 4,101,217 men (ande. ) There is here ſurely aye: 
great miſtake, either in the author or tranſcriber. But this authority, feeble as it is, | 
may be ſufficient: to- counterbalance the exaggerated. accounts. of HexoDoTus and 

| Nioporws szcurus with, regard to more Ul times. . 


+ L'Efprit det loi», liv. 2 3. chap. 4.0 
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P OPULOUSNES8 SANTIENT: NATIONS. 507 
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„That, author, ndeavouring 15 er | fo the ſilence o p 


vile" oro 


| Feat. deſolation of the Worlg, \proceeding from former wars and 


AF. 
factiong; which. common, c alamity, he adds, has Fallen | heavier 


upon Greet than any. other counfrx; 7 inſomuch, chat the 
- $3.4.4.44 S AI N 1 
whole could ſcarce at preſent urnith three cola d. wärriors; 


r which, in the time of the M EDIT AN, war, were ſup- 
plied by the fi ingle city of ME6xRA.”" The gods, therefore, 


who affect works of dignity and im portatice, have ſuppreſſed 


many of their oragles, and- deign. not to uſe 0 Tal Mee # 


ters of their wilb to o ne e ee deer 


anon vital; {At 409 B 2 
I mul confeſs, that this ta MIT 24 & many; EL. 
ties, that I know hot What to 1 it. Vou may obſerve, 
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dhat PLYTARCH. aſſigns, for a cat iſe of the decay of mankind, f 
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not the extenſive dominion of the RoMans, but the former | 
Wars and factions of the ſeveral nations; all bong ere | 


TOO! . igt 647 161 


quieted by the RoMan.arms.., PLYTARCH's reaſoning, 


2 pn 


"Fore, 18 directty oontrary to the es e — = 


the fact he advances. & $16. 24 N AVMUOAHA X 2 1A 
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For xbids ſuppoſes, chat Gnkrek had become more proſ- 


8 
4 bit & tles . % H 


©; 


perous and flouriſhing after the eſtabliſhment of the RoMAn 
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yoke *; and though that hiſtorian wrote before theſe conque- 


'T rors ha degenerated, from dene che putrons, to be the plun- 
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of ＋ 


lot 


ac Lib, 2, cap. 62. It may pee be Want that Poirurvs, being depen- 
t on Rowe E, would naturally extol the Rowan dominion. ' But, in the > fff plate, 
- Por YBIUS, though one ſees ſometimes inſtances of his caution, diſcovers no ſymptoms 


of flattery. Secondly, This opinion is only delivered in a ſingle ſtroke, by we by, 


nile he is intent upon another ſübject; and 'tis allowed, if there be any ſuſpicion 
of an author's inſincerity, that theſe oblique propolitions, diſcover: vs real pion 
better than his more formal and direct aſſertions. 
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"Gettts f Mankind Jl vet as wel find fror Da ci use, that the: 
1 dect of the eg eror After wurdt checked qhedivence: of the: 


governors, vd have flo fel to think that extenfwe monar 
hy ſo deſtructive as it is often repreſentedi dense HA 


to duot 2 10 4471 45455 111 v1 1840 1 10 1555 5 1. 
Me learn from STR 4B0 T, that the Romans. from their, 


gard to the GREEKS, maintained, to his time, moſt . 20 | 
privileges And liberties of that celebrated nation; and NE Ro: 
afterwards; rather increaſed them : How therefore can we: 

imagine that the ROMAN yoke:was-fo burdenſome over that: 

part of tlie world? The; oppreſſion of the proconſuls was re- 

ſtrained; and the magiſtracies in GREEGB being all beſtowed, 

in the ſeveral cities, by: the free votes of the people, there was 

no great neceſlity for the competitors! to attend tlie emperor's 
| court, "If e great numbers went to feek their fortunes in Ro, 


1 


and advance themſelves by learning or eloquence, the com- 
modities of their native country, ned of chem would return 
with the fortunes which they had 2 and thereby'eii= 
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Fach the GRA“ commonyealths, 
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But PLUTA ACH ſays, that the 3 A had 
been more fenſibly felt in Greece than in any other country. 


How is this — to its eee ee my aig 
ages? ES: ee e Ho oüffim 
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Beſides, this 1 by proving too much, really proves 
nothing. Only three thouſand men able to brar arm in all 
Ex E ECE! Who can admit ſo ſtrange a Propoſition; eſpecially: _ 


if we conſider. the great number of Greeks cities, whoſe 


J ET Zn; 


names ws remain. in en. and which, a are. + meapinged by. 
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POPULOUSNESS of AN TEN NATIONS. 89 


writers long after the age of PLUTAZeH There are ſurely 
ten times mibre people at preſent, When there ſearce remains 
+a/city:in all the bounds of antient GERCR. That country is 


fill tolerably cultivated, and / furniſhes a ſure, ſupply of corn, 


in. caſe of any —_— in. Sralx, ITaty, or on ſouth of 
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We may obſerve, that . frugality N FR EK$s 1 
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1 3 


+ wo 


and their equality ef property, fill ſubſiſted during the age of 
*PLUTARCH 3 as appears 3 LucraN . Nor 18 there any 
ground to imagine, that that country Was poſleſied 2 a ley 
ATE: and A great number, of daves. i 


r 141 
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Tis probeplle indeed, that military tab, being entirely 

N 1 Was extremely neglected in Greer E cE after the elk 
liſhment, of the ROMAN empire; and if theſe commonwealths, 

formerly ſo warlike and ambitious, maintained each of them : a 

ſmall city -guard, to prevent mobbiſh: diſorders, tis al they 

had occaſion for: And theſe; perhaps, did not amount to 3000 

men, 9 0 8 all Gree or. I OWN, that if PLUTARCH 
act in his eye, he is here guilty of a very groſs pa- 


wlögs im, and aſſign cauſes no wiſe proportioned to the effects. 
But is it ſo great a prodig 5 that an. author ſhould fall into a. 


. 5 5 | TR, 3 3 pA 
miſtake. of this nature f??? eee ee 061 
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4; muſt confeſa that that diſcourſe 4 of Wannen u, concerning 3 of 
af is in general of ſo odd a texture, and ſo unlike his other productions, Neg 
one is at a loſs what judgment to form of i it. . 'Tis wrote:in dialogue, which is a me- 
thod of compoſition that PuuTa ©cH commonly little affects. The perſonages he in- 
troduces advance very wild, abſuꝛd, and contradictory opinions, more like the viſion- 
ary fyſtems or ravings of PlAro than the ſolid ſenſe of PLUTaRCH,. There runs 
alſo through the whole an air of ſuperſtition and credulity which. reſembles very little 


ro 2 ray ul 


But whatever force may remain in this 1 of PL u- 
TARCH, we ſhall endeavour to counterbalance i it by as remark- 


N — — — — Es — — W 


: able a paſlage 1 in DioD@Kts SicULVS, where” the hiftoriam,, 
after mentioning Ninus's _ of 1,700,000 foot and 200,000 


horſe, ende 8 to ſ e credibility of this account by 
ſome poſter eld res: ki \ that” we fruſt nat form a no- 


tion of the antient Pepe n of mankind from the preſent 
emptine Arid depopulation which is ſpread over the world *. 
Thus an author, who lived at that very period of antiquity 
Which is repreſented as moſt populous Ir Ys aero of the de- 
; O11. 
folation, which, then prevailed, gives the preferent e to fi | 
times, and has recourſe. to antient fables. as A found tion f or 
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bus qpinion. The, humour 0 of, blaming | the e preſent, any admir- 
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ing the paſt, i 18 ſtrongly, roc | ed ; in Man, nature, and as an 
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influence even on perſons , With 5 moſt pro! found 
judgment and moſt, extenſive | 
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"Jn that appeafs in other philoſophical compoſitions of that author, For tis 


ferfarabley that though. SLUT AREAS! an hiſtorian as ſuperſtitious as * 2 Horus 


_orl 173 yet there is s ſcarcely, i in all antiquity, a philoſopher leſs "ſuperſtitious, « er- 
0 0 ? TS ffrr JT NT Fu 
coming 5 and Lucian. I n therefore confefs, chat H Patt ge of P.b- 


208697 Gd from this Perry had much . eee wich me, chan if it had 
been found in moſt, of his other compoſitions, ©; 7+ + + + i 2 {1 rr? tact "arty $6188 


30 There is only one other diſcourſe of ProTancy bade to > like obfehiens, wit that 
ONE Ring thoſe ub paniſpruput, 10 d laxed by the Prity,, It is alſo. wrote | in dialogue, ; 


8 like ſuperſtitious, wild 5 and ſeems to have been chiefly compoſed in 
| "rivalthip to Prat 655 partichlth/ bis laſt book di lepublita. Devi 10 ot 


24) And here 1 Cannot hat obſerve, that Mon. Fo xTENELLr, a writer eminent for 
ander, ſeems ta harr depatted a little from his-ufualcharaQer, hen he endeavours 
ta chrom x ridicule upon /PLUTARGH on account, of paſlages. to be met wi ith, in thi 
dialogue concerning oracles. The ane here put into the e of che ſeveral 
Perſonages are not to be aſcribed. to PLuTarch. He makes them refute tach biber A 
and, in general, he ſeems to zirtend the ridiculing of thoſe very opinions, which Fox- 
7 enen IE would ridicule him for maintaining. See Hifaires des oracles. 


-+ > LD: + He was cotemporary with Cs and AucusTvs. . 
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A 8 no party, in the lat 1 TRY can ſüpport älelr, Wit K 
1 1 out a philoſophical c or ſpeculative fyſtem of Principles, 
annexed to its political or Practical one; we ackördingly find, 
that eac ch of the parties, into Which this nation is Mwided, has 
reared u up a fabric of the former Kind,” in order tu frotect and 
cover that ſcheme of ackions, Which it it purſues. The people 
being commonly very rude” Builders, efpectally in” this" Ipecu 


Hive way, and more eſpecially fill, whem actuated by party- f 


Teal; tis natural to imagine, tat their workmanſhip mut de 
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A little unſhapely, and diſcover evident marks of that- violence 


and hurry, in which it Was raiſed... The one party, by t tracing 
up the origin of government to- the Dir, endeavour tb 


Fender government 16 ſacred and inviolate, that it muſt be 
kttle leſs than facrilege, however diſorderly it may Wenne. o 


| touch or invade: it, in the ſmalleſt article. The other party, 
by founding government altogether on- the conſent” of the 
Pop EE, ſuppoſe that there 16 a kind of original contract, by 
which the ſubjecks have reſerved the power of reſiſting their 


ſoyereign whenever they find themſelves aggrieved by that a au- 
ee with- which 1 1 for certain ar wolun- 
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1 ſhall, venture to affirm, £ {9 t both theſe: ſyſtems, of ſpeculan, 
tive 3 7 00 1 ini 11 bet 


in oppoſition — other, « "ug _ endeveured to 109: 
them. | | i zn 1 15 


po. buman race 0 dabfid at dent; in wv e wy * 
cure ſtate, neee otection of government . government” 
muſt certainly have been intended by that beneficent Being, 
WhO n ans the good of all his creatures/: And as it bas uni- 
verlal y, in fact, taken place, in all countries, and ul ages; 3 
we may conclude, wich ſtill greater certainty, that it Was ind 
tended by that een Being, who can never be decervecd 
by any event or operation, But ſince He Seeerile to It, not 
by any particular or miraculous interpoſition, but by! is ne 
cealed and univerſal” effieaty/; à ſovereign cannot, properly 
ſpeaking, be called his vicegerent, in any other ſenſe than 
every power or force, being derived from him, may be faid 0 
act by his commiſſion. Whatever actually happens is compre. 
hended in the general plan or intention of providence; ; hor bas 
the greateſt and moſt lawful prince any more reaſon, upon that 
account, to plead a peculiar ſacredneſs or inviolable authority, 
„ than 
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| with authority, did: pres PAR no n a wil, 


chan a king, acts by a divine commiſſ 
feaſible es 1 2 
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farts, ale die fource of 8ll poser and JniſdiQtion undd welan- 
taxily, for the ſake of peace and order, abat 


liberty, and received laws: from theii ation. 
The conditions, upon Which they: were willing Weihe were 
either expreſt, or were ſo clear and obvious, that it might Well 
be eſteemed ſuperfluous to expreſs them. If this,.- chen, bs, 
ant by the original contract, it cannot be denied, that all 
government 18, at: firſt, founded on a contract, and chat ne 
moſt/antient.rude combinations: of mankind were formed ens 
tirely by that principle. In vain, are we ſent to the records 
to ſeek for this charter of our- liberties. It was not wrote on 
parchment, nor yet on leaves or barks of trees. It preceded 
the ug. of writing and * the {ter ata vilized arts of life, But 
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we trace un — of :20ad;-a00 in 1 
which we findin/ald the individuals ofr ht ipdtins. The foroe; | 
which now. proteils;; and. which is foundod ron flects:andiar+ 

mies, is plainly:;ppliticaly/ and-Alefived from - autharity; tlie 
effect af aſtabliſhrch government: d b natural fatot co 
ſiſts only in; thexigourofbedinbycmdytheifirmnoecſtoofſhis 
coutage zwlnchiconldimevertubject multiiudes tothe cemmand 
of done, Nothiatꝭ but their απn conſents and heir ſenſe of 
the advantages of peace and order, co,, have had that in- 
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intary epnlens. or a. mytua promiſe, the magiſ 
yould ſoon (ROT: You, a ſeditions, for looſening the. 

dae g, obedience z 3; 3f your friends. did nat before ſhut, you up. 
NON: for, advancing: ſuch abſurd; lüities. 116 ſtranger th 7 
an gt of. the mind, which every individual 18 ſuppoſed to hays, 
net. and after he game tq the uſe of reaſon too, otherwiſa 
; Jt pag have no | authority ; ; that this act, I fay, ſhould be ſo 
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rightoof fovervigrtyþcfrony rohqueſt ori feeffionot We find 
alſo, every where) »fubjefts; Fhdacknowlkyge thisiright in heir 
prinees, and ſuppoſe thetſclves born under abligadens of oN 
dience to a dertaiti ſovereign, as uch us Unter che: ties of rd 
verence and d 5 to certain parents. Theſe connexions are al ; 
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unknown to all of them, tliat over the face of the whole 
en inte or memory of itt? 76 
wo Ale tt zel hug h o) movie e 46%; n 
1 bot the contact, on which government 18 founded d, is laid 
| to be the original contract : and, conſequently may be ſuppoſed 
too old. to fall under the knowlege | of the : preſent generation. 
If the agreement, by which ſavage men firſt aſſociated and 
conjoined | their force, be here meant, this is is acknowleged to 
be real; but being ſo antient, and being obliterated by a chou 
ſand changes of government and princes, it cannot now be 
ſuppoſed to retain any authority. If we would ſay any thing 
>, oo purpoſe, we muſt aſſert, that every particular govern= 
ment, which 1 18 lawful, and which impoſes any duty of allegi- 
ance on che ſubject, was, at firſt; founded on conſent and a vo- 
luntary compact. But beſides that. this ſuppoſes the conſent 
of the fathers to bind the children, even to the moſt remote 
generations (which republican writers will never allow) be- 
: ſides this, 1 fay, It is not juſtified by hiſtory 0 or N in 


any age or r country of the world, 
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Almoſt all the governments, Which exiſt at c or of 
which there remains any record in ſtory, have been founded 
originally, either on uſurpation or conqueſt, or both, without 
any pretence of a fair conſent, or voluntary ſubjection of the 

| people. When an artful and bold man is placed at the head of 
l an army or fackion, 'tis often eaſy for him, by employing ſome- 
|: times violence, ſometimes falſe pretences, | to: eſtabliſh his do- 
| minion over a people an hundred times more numerous 
than his partizans, He allows no ſuch open communication, 
| that his enemies can know, with certainty, heir number or 
N force. He gives them no leiſure to: aſſemble together in a body 
5 | "ow cor 48 = 8 0 WAI 2 to 
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tvropplaſ him: Even all thoſe, who are che infruments of his 
ufurpation, may i wiſh his fallq cut their ügnorance of each 
| we s intention keeps them in awe, and is the ſole cauſe of 
bis ſechrity, 5 37 fuch arts 48 ele, many governments i 

60 en eſtabliſned and this is af the original contract, Which 
5 they have'ts boaſt gf* 7 10 5801 On 9117 10bRHRU tis? 03 540 601. 
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bY The face: of the earth is continually, changing, by:theren- 
creale. of ſmall kingdoms into great empires, by the diſſolution 
of great empires into ſmaller, kingdoms, by the planting of 
<olonies,; by the migration of tribes. Is there any; thing di- 
Coverable in all. theſe events, but force and violence? Where 
is the mutual agreement or a rths' aſſociation 5 en 
talked of TStno: 150 PSD f 
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able for = the people; : but ſuppo fes them to 2 diſp oled of, like 
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their rulers, . | ESR 


But Where Wo ick aaterpele nd Hledion Neth nhace 5 
vi 030 this" el ection 1 highly vaunted? »Tis either the com- 


bination Of 4 few great men, who decide for the whole,” and 
an a kene öppofttioll: Or tis the fury of "arable, 
"that Follow 4 ſeditious fingleader, wl 3s not uſer gn : 
toa dozen. among them, and who « owes his advancem ent mere 
ly to his own uc, or to che e 990 5 of W. 
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A theſe orderly elections, which are rare N of ſuch 
N . authority, as to be the only lawful foundation of all 
garcenment and allegiance !? 
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In ier there is not 2 more terrible event, 1 total 5 


A F 7 diſſolution of government, Which gives liberty to the multi- 
tude, and makes the determination or choice of à ne eſtab- 


f liſhment depend upon a number Which nearly approaches the 
| body of the people: For it never comes entirely to 
number of them. Every wiſe man, then, wi hes 
the head of a powerful and obedient, army, a 'geperals ah 
: may ſpeedily ſeize the prize, and give to the people a maſter, | 
| . which they are fo unfit to chooſe for themſelves. 80 little 
c correſpondent 1 is fat and reality to thoſe philoſophical 1 notions. 
| Let not the eſtabliſhment at. the revolution, deceive. us, or 
| make us ſo much in love with a philoſophical origin to govern- 
ment, as to imagine all others monſtrous and irregular. Even. 
' that event was far from correſponding to theſe refined ideas. 
i It was only the ſucceſſion, and that only in the regal 'part of 
| the Soern ment. which was then changed: And it vras only 
[lt the majority of ſeven hundred, who determined that change 
| for near ten millions. I doubt not, indeed, but itheibulkz:of © 
i | theſe ten millions acquieſced willingly in the determination: 
j 1 But was the matter left, in the leaſt, to their choice! ? Was it 
N not juſtly ſuppoſed to be, from that moment, decided, and. 
5 every man puniſhed, :who refuſed to ſubmit to the new fove- ; 
| 0 reign ?: How \ otherways' chuld the matter have ever bee hs. 
| i brought te ah Aue r concluſion ß? Hey 4 1985 12 FT Ry 
wy 80 IRI 1 IL to 521 $42 #2 26137 TO mont ; HOLY, 
i | The dig of of AT] HENS Was, I e the mofbitrinilive” 
9 democracy, Which e read of i in hiſtory: | Yet if we make 
i the requiſite allowances. for. the women, the ſlaves, and the 
it | ſtrangers, we ſhall find, that that eſtabliſhment was not, at 
i firſt, made, nor 307 law ever. voted, by a tenth: part of thoſe | 
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cho were bound to pay obedience to it. Not to mention the 
 Mands and foreign dominions, which the AT HENIA Ns claim- 
eld as theirs by right of conqueſt. And as 'tis well known, 
that popular aſſemblies in that city were. always full of licence 
and diforder, notwithſtanding the forms and laws by Which 
they were cheeked: How much more diſorderly muſt they 
be, -where they form not the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, but meet 
tumuſtuouſly | on the diſolution of the antient government, in 


order to give riſe to a new one ? How: chinterical muſt it be to 
. talk of a choice i in any ſuch circumſtances ? = 


The Ken Eis enjoyed the freeſt and moſt perfect 8 


ny of all antiquity; yet they employed force to oblige ſome 
cities do enter into their league, as we learn from Por YBIUS A 


"hag che IVth _ HARRY the VItth of b 
had really no other title to the throne but a parliamentary elec- 
non; yet they never would acknowlege it, for fear of weak- 

ening their authority. Strange! if the eee we 
of all bee be conſent and promiſe. . 


Tis i in vain to fax, that all governments are, or ſhould be, at t 
firſt, founded on popular conſent, as much as the nieceſſity of 
human affairs will admit. This favours entirely my preten- 
fon. I maintain, that human affairs never will mit of this 
WIE ſeldom of the appearance of it, But that conqueſt 
or uſurpation, that 19, in plain terms, force, by diſſolving the 
antient governments, is the origin of almoſt all the new ones, 
which ever were eſtabliſhed in the world. And that i in the 
few caſes, where conſent may ſeem to have taken place, it was 
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© Wete'all'meti'polſeſt of 10 infleible: d regard to Fic," that, 
of themfelvs; they” would totally abftüin fon the proper- 
tel of others; they had for ever remained in a ſtate of Abſb- 


kite Hberty, without fübgerkion 10 Art) tttagilkratcs or Pentibal 


ſockety i But this?" f. ſtate Gf perfection, bf KHch MIRWAR 
9 Medved Again; Were Af n 
ſtanding, 48 alwiys'to'knoW tHe G n 
intereſt, no form of government had ever beet fabmARtred® 6, 
but what was eſtabliſhed on conſent, and was fully eativaſt by 
cach member of the ſociety: But this ſlate of Perfection 1 18 
likewiſe much ſuperior” to human narlife x Reaföhf niltöry and 


experience ew Us, Mar alt politic tics al ſocietiès Have Ki An e 
TAUCK Tels" act! ale and fe. gitar; 0 dad Weed 6he to cögſe 4. Pe. 
$464 of Hints Wen che people's "confent was Leatt tepartfd in 
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public HO Rfions, it would Ge! preciſely on "4H e eftablithmbrit 


of a ne- elhment! In à ſettled conflitution! their inchnd 


tons are often ſücliect; but during the fury of revolutions, 
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When a new government is eſtabliſhed, by whatever means, 
the people are commonly diffatisfied with i it, and pay obedience 
more from fear and neceſſity, than from any idea of allegiance 
J or of moral obligation. The prince 18 watchful and jealous, 
and muſt carefully guard againſt. every. beginning or appear- 
ance. of inſurrection. Time, by degrees, removes all theſe 
difficulties, and accuſtoms the nation to regard, as theix lawful 
or native princes, that family, whom, at firſt, they conſidered 
as uſurpers or foreign conquerors, In order to found this opi- 
nion, they have no recourſe to any notion of voluntary con- 
fent or promiſe, which, they know, never was, in this caſe, 
either expected or demanded. The original eſtabliſhment was 
formed by violence, and ſubmitted to from neceſſity. . The 
ſubſequent adminiſtration 1 is alſo ſupported by power, and ac- | 
| Auen in by the eaten not as 4 dnn of Aar nh of 


| ideas: ue wer willingly, conſent,; b 
hat, from long poſſeſſion, he has acqui rec | 1 
of 8 ins 0 6 5910 u e an 1H | 
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| Should it be Laid, that * N SN. the dominion, of a X 
prince, which one might leave, every. individual has given, A 
tacit. conſent. to his authority, and promiſed him obedience ; 
it may be anſwered, That ſuch implied conſent, can only take 
place, where a man imagines, that the matter depends on his 
choice. But where he thinks (as all mankind do who are born 
under eſtabliſhed governments) that by his birth he owes. al- 
legiance to a certain prince or certain government; it would 
be abſurd to infer a conſent or choice, which he expreſly, in 
this caſe, renounces and abjures. 


- 
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Can we ſeriouſſy 55 that a poor peaſint! or artizan has a 
free choice to leave his own country, when he Knows no fö- 
reign language or manners, and lives from day to day, by the 
ſmall wages which he acquires ?' We may as well afſert, that 
a man, by remaining In à veſſel, 15 freely conſents to the dot 
nion of the miſter; thougli he vas carried on board whitte- 
alleep, ard muſt leap 3 into "the becan, s Ag: 4855 the moment 
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What if the prince forbid bi ſubject to quit Pope K 
as in T1BER1US's time, it was regarded as a crime in a Ro-- 
MAN knight that hie had attempted to fly to the Pax THIAus, 
in order to eſcape the tyranny of that emperer *? Or as the 
antient Muscovrrzs prohibited all travelling under pain of 
death 4 And did a prince obſerve, that many of his ſubjects 
: were ſeized with the frenzy of tranſporting themſelves to fo- 
"7 reign countries, he would doubtleſs, with great reaſon and 
Juſtice, | reſtrain them, in order to prevent the depopulation of 
his own kingdom. Would he forfeit the allegianee of all dus. 
ſubjects, by ſo wiſe A rea a Let che freedoin 


of their choice | 18 Rn: in that caſe, raviſhed from them. Jog 


ii A TT, I 


A company of men, 80 ould leave their PAtive, country, 
in order to people ſome uninhabited region, night dream of 
recovering their native. freedom; but they would ſoon find, 
that their prince Rill laid claim to them, and called them his 
ſubjects, even in their new, ſettlement: ,. | And. ir in this he would” 
But act conformably, to the common, ideas of me kind. 
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"The truelt tacit conſent of this Kitt; WHIGK Werel ble del 
is when a foreigner ſettles 1 in any ody 6 neter 
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1 


acquainted, with the, Prines, and, government, and. laws, to 
which he muſt ſubmit: Vet is his allegiance, though more 


# . . 144 


voluntary, much leſs expected or depended on, than that of a 


natural born ſubject. On the contrary, his native prince fill 
aſſerts a claim to him. And if he puniſhes not the renegade, 
when he ſeizes him in war with his new. prince's commiſſion ; 
: this clemency is not founded on che municipal lawy Which in 
all countries condemns the priſoner; but on the conſent of 


princes, who have agreed to this indulgence, in order to pre- 
vent neee 3 e f j ie i Gi 2 WI, t £2. #$ 3 1 1 tr 1 f 4 
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r an 1 2 8 855 „ baniſhed bis ful prince 


Fi at royal family, ſhould eſtabliſh his dominion for ten or a 


dozen years in any country, and ſhould preſerve. ſuch exact 
diſcipline 3 in his troops, and ſo regular a diſpoſition 1 in his gar- 
kriſons, that no inſurrection had ever been raiſed, or even mur- 

mur heard, againſt his adminiſtrations: 4 Can it be aſſerted, that 


the people, Who in their hearts abhor his treaſon, have tacitly 


conſented to his authority, and promiſed him allegiance, merely 


poſe again their natural prince reſtored, by, means of an army, 
— — he aſſembles in foreign countries : ; They receive him 
* tho and exultation, and ſhew plainly with what reluctance 
e Rad fubmitted to any other yoke. 1 may now aſk, upon 
What foundation the prince? 8 title ſtands! Not on Popular 


„ bo 
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conſen furely : For though the people willingly acquieſce 1 in 


Bis authori iy, they never imagine, that their conſent makes 


m ſovercign;} They conſent; becauſe they apprehend him to 


bealreadys by. bixthy their lawful ſovereign. And as to, that 


tacit as may now be inferred. n heir: Weft 


ule, from neceſſity, they live under his dominion? Sup- 6 
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Wnen wealſertithatalllavifuligavernment:ariſts: fem the 


people Me cettaidybdothem a! gieat-deal) more honour: ham 


they deer ve, or cen ee and defire from ud. After che 
Rom am ddininonbeoame:teo oifiwicldy- for the: republic to 


govern, the peuple; over the hole knbwn world; were ex- 


tremely grate fub to Auows Hus fof that authority whieh, by 

violence, he had eſtabliſhed over them; and they ſbe wied an 

equ Ne d1 iſpoſition.to to ſubmit to the e whom he left them, 
q 7 


Ir A. telt 1 37 65 er © non $550 : 
by hi his laſt will an ſtament. as afterwards their misfor- 
75822900 252 Ns 10.5 nt, It nf * NE WEN: 
tune, that there never Was in ONE mily, any ong regular 

Oz £20 15711800 cad 75 — 130. nns 1} ſly broke, 
xcceſon ; but that their pra of ices ; Was. e continually br ke 
| fþ-45- L 
either by private aſſaſſination or . rebellion. The Pre- 


topian bands, on the» failure of etery family, ſet updontt em- | 
_ peror;/thelegions;in thb>Eaſta ſecond ; thoſe in GERMAN: 
perhaps third ; And the. word alone could decide. the, cn 


troverſy; The, cqndition.,of the people, in that, mighty, mer 
narchy, was to he lamenteda not becauſe the choice gf, the.cm- 
peror was never left to them; for. that was impratiicable: 


But becauſe they never, fell under any ſuepeſſion f maſters, 


who-might-xegulanly: follow: ach other. s te the vighenre 


and wars and bloodſhed, occaſioned by every new &ttlement;; 
thoſe were not blameable,/ hecauſe they were CD LY bas 


1293 The houſe of LaNGASTER tule&inahis and abont Hrty 


years; yet the partizans ieee eee 


multiply in ENGLAND: The preſent i eſtabliſliment: Ras taken 


I place during a Rill longer period., bare al views:ofi rightan 


another family been ne extinguiſhed ; even though ſcarce 
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apy, man no alive e had j arrived At Jer of e tion, when 


1911. 


N 


mob 2: 
it was expe Hed, or could have con ented. ir its dominion, or 
41 fl 


have promiſed it allegiance? A ſufficient indi indication. furely 'of 
thy pendral!!ſentiment-of amamkirid [on: this head. For we 
blame! not the partizans of the rabdicatedy family; merely on 


a cebdunt ef the long time) during which they have preſerved 


their Imaginary fidelity: We blame them for adher ing to 1 


fiamity, which we affirm, has been juſtly expelled, uid. which; 


from the moment the new ſettlememt took places Had forfeited 


all tice wlauthority. © M919} 1390 bo rildehs Del gd: 75015101. 
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ut would we hav ve a a mor s regular, at leaſt leaf © 7 wre * 
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ular con ſent; 5 8, the follow owin ſervation 8 may 
Pu BIATTTFION) 25 7 2* chaps, 10 STT rb ing obi ng Wan 
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All moral duties may be divided inte twö kinds): The. 


ate thofty to which) mem arb impelled by a: natura biniſtinc ur 


immediate Pröperitty, ick Eperates inthem/ tidepegdeft vf 


ALidend sf obligation, 4nd] &f Al view, Either do public 


Or 


Private uflliry Of this natüre rep 10 e of Winaren; gratirude 
10 benlefüerors, pity to the uhfofküunate. When we-refletion 


thefldoantage, which reſults to ſotliety from fuch Humarle irik 
Inks / wipay them kh juſt tribute f moral approHH,ðm and 
elect?!) But che perſon, actuated by them feels their power 
and influence, gntecedenit'to any loch reflection. on 915W Mod: 


Thru kind of moral uties are ſuch as are ee 


vy any otiginal inſtinct of nature but are performed entixely 
from u ſenſe of obligation, when we conſider the noceſſities af 
Hutan ſdeietyz and the impoſſibility of ſupporting t if theſe 


ang) Ago o5v9 ; bacliegnnzs WII 855d Vit z sties 
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?tis' evident, that every man love 


XII 10 
duties were hejifeQed: is this ge or Ae the pro- 


poerty of others, fdclity ot the obſervance of Pfomiſes, beconte 


obligatory, and acquire an authority over mankind; For as 
; himſelf better than any other 
perſon, he is naturally impelled to extend his acquiſitions as 


much as poſſible; and nothing can reſtrain him in this pro- 
| penſity; but reflection and experience, by which he learn the 
pernicious effects of that licence, and the total diſſolution of ſo- 
diety, which muſt enſue from it. His original inclination, | 


therefore, or inſtinct, is here mn and te wg a/ſubſe. * | 
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The caſe is preciſely the ame it ack ie political or civil it dury 


of allegiance, as with the natural duties of juſtice and fidelity. 
Our primary inſtincts lead us, either to indulge ourſelves in 


unlimited liberty, or to ſeek dominion over others: [And tis 
reſſection only, which engages us to ſacrifice ſuch ſtrong paſſions 


5790 


10 tlie intereſts of peace and order. A very „ fmall e deg ree of 
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experience and obſervation. ſuffices to teach us, that ſociet) 


tee 
cannot Pofibiy be maintained without the authc ority of ma- 
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giltrates, : and that this quibority, muſt ſoon, fall into e 


Fe? 


where exact obedience. is not payed, to. it. The ob FUR 
alle- 


theſe general apd, obyious intereſts, is "the, ſource. of A 


ROY 


glance, and C ligation, which we attribute tc to, it. 


What bellt; eos, is chere to 1800 the Jute fat. 
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legianct or obedience to magiſtrates on that bf fidelity. or à re- 


gard to promiſes, and to ſuppoſe, that tis the conſent of each 


individual, which ſubjects him to government; when it appears, 


that both allegiance and fidelity ſtand preciſely on- the fame 
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foundation and are both, ſubmitted to by mankind, om acegunt 
of the apparent intereſts and neceſſities of human ſociety? 
We are bound to obey. our ſovereign; tis ſaid; becauſe We tiave 
given a tacit promiſe to that purpoſe. But why are wWe bound 
0 -gblery 8 Our promile ? Jt; muſt her e be aſſerted, that the 
commerce, and intereourſe of mankind, Which fare of ſueh 
mighty advantage, can have no ſecurity where men pay nofxe- 
gard to their engagements. In like manner, may it be a, 
mat men could not live at all in ſoeiety, at leaſt in a civilized 
 fopiety, Without laws and; magiſtrates and judges, to prevent 
the encroachments of the ſtrong upen the weak, ef che vio- 
lent upon the juſt and equitable. The obligation to allegiance 
being of like force and authority with the obligatien to fidelity, 
welgain nothing by reſolving the ofle into the other. The 
general intereſts or neceſſities of ſociety" ate ſufſicient to eſta - 
bliſh both. 111, 19970 init 41 Of oec. (moch itt, 

2730) if the 2 A GK 1 1 2815 419 ff dot ns i. 

10 tb Ex aſon i is ; atked © that obedience, which we are bound 

to pay w gorerament, 1 readily anſwer : : becanſe ſociety | c ot Ia 
#6? ' other bY raiſe fubſi it: And this anſwer i 18 clear and. e ible 

to all m ankind,. Your anfwer 1 18, (becauſe ave. Jhould'k e . 
Word. © 5 But beſi des; that no body, till trained in a Philofophi- 
eal 555 eim, can either comprehend or reliſh. this anſwer: Be- 
ſides this, J: Hay, vo find yourſelf e : © mb: mbarraſled, „ when | tis 


alked; 405% de are bound to Reep our. word? I bas you n 


give no other anſwer, but what would, þ immediately, wich- 
e any circuit, b have accounted fore our obligation to allegiance,” ; 


fi But 76 eh 157 allegiante due d A 00 art aur lawful 


fooercighs 4 This-queſtion is often the moſt difficult of any, 
| and. liable to ute ene W hen people, are-10 happy, 


| N 88 | = that 


p 
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that "oy can a Our ave e who n in 
4 direct line, from anceſtors, that have governed us for n man 10 
ages ; this anſwer admits of no reply; even though hiſtoria: 
in tracing up to the remoteſt antiquity the origin of that —— 
family, may find, as commonly happens, that its firſt autho-— 
rity was derived frcm uſurpation and violence. Tis confeſt, 
that private juſtice or the abſtinence from the properties of 
others, is a moſt cardinal virtue: Let reaſon tells us, that 
there is no property in durable objects, ſuch as lands or houſes, 
when carefully examined in paſſing from hand to hand, but 
muſt, in ſome period, have been founded on fraud and in- 
juſtice. The neceſſities of human ſociety, neither in private 
nor public life, will allow of ſuch an accurate enquiry: And 
there is no virtue or moral duty, but what may, with facility, | 
be refined away, if we indulge a falſe philoſophy, in ſifting 
and ſcrutinizing it, by every captioug rule of mow in every 
light or poſition, 1 in which it may be n 


5 5 


The queſtions with rogtien to privatg, property have filled 
infinite volumes of law and philoſophy, if in both we add the 
commentators to the original text; and in the end, Wwe may 
ſafely pronounce, that many of the rules, there eſtabliſhed, are 
uncertain, ambiguous, and arbitrary. The like opinion may 
be formed with regard to the ſucceſſions and rights of princes , 
and forms of government. Many ' caſes, © no doubt, occur, 

LY eſpecially 1 in the infancy of any government, which admit of 
no determination from the laws of juſtice and equity: And our 
| hiſtorian RaeiN, allows, that the controverſy between Ep- | 
WARD the third and PHILIP de VaLots was of this nature, 


and could be decided only by an peu. to Ueapen, that 18, by 
War — violence, | 
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OF THE ORIGINAL GoNTRACT.. av 
„bo dall bb neh whether GMK 16} cot C DRU UZ GUgHH 
tebeve Wesel Dry tn 4,mhhd He ned, While they Wie 
both alieeg Without naming any of them for His ſucbeſſor? 
Ought the fight of adoption to be received as equivalent to that | 
of hood; in a natibn, where! it Wadi che ſame effect in private 
families, and had already, in two Anftdtices; taken place in the 
public Þ1-Qught/Grnmantevsſt6: e"eſteerned ths eldeſt ſon 
beckuſe he was born befort DRVUvs ; or the younger, becaule 


he was adopted after the birth of _ brother? *Ought the 
right of tlie elder to de regarded in vation, "here the eldeſt 
brotlier had nd advantage iti the ſuccefflon of Private Haltilies F 
OuphtttheRoMAan empire, at that time to be eſtecmed here. 
dbeaby, becauſe of two examples 3 or 6ught it, even ſo early, 
tobe regarded as belonging to the ſtronger or N Pollefſor, | 
as being founded on ſo Kevht au „„ 
%% nt e e e ge s ye. en Faisiäntre bas 
1 mouritsd the t. e after a pretty mög facet 
ſion of excellent emperors, who had acquired their title, no 
by birth, or public election, but by "the fictitious! rite of _ - 
bm. That bloody debauchee dene murdered b by : a conſpiracy : 
ſüddenl) formed between his wench and her gallant, Who 
happened at that time to be Pretorian Prefett, theſe imme- 


| diktety" deliberated about chooling a maſter to human kind d, to 10 
ſpeak In che ſtyle of thoſe : ages; and they caft their eyes on 
PKI NAG. "Before the tyrant 8 death Was known, the Pres. 
fell went ſeeretly to that ſenator, who, on the appearance of. 
the ps by he that his execution had been ole by 


willii ung kbmited to 'by the guards; erm K rec | 
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nized my the ſeats and * Werten wy the epionnees i and 
armies of the pes 


The Aton tent 3 wr Pretorian — 2 55 ak wa out in a 


ſudden ſedition, Which occaſioned the murder of that excellent 


prince: And the world being now. without a maſter and with- 
out government, the guards thought proper to ſet the empire 
formally to ſale. JoLia N, the purchaſer, was proclaimed by 


the ſoldiers, recognized by the ſenate, and ſubmitted to. by the 


people, and muſt alſo have been ſubmitted to by. the provinces, 
had not the envy of the legions begot oppoſition. and reſiſtance. 
PESCENNIUS NIGER in SYRIA elected himſelf emperor, gained 


the tumultuary conſent of his army, and was attended with 
| the ſecret good-will of the ſenate and people of ROME. AL- 


BINUS in BRITAIN found an equal right to ſet up his claim; 
but SEVERUs, who goyerned PAN NO NIA, prevailed in the 


end above both of them. _ That able: politician and: warrior, 
finding his Own birth and dignity, too much inferior to the im- 
perial crown, profeſt at firſt, an intention only. of revenging 
the death of PERTINAX.. He marched as general into ITALY, 
defeated Jur. IAN; and without our being able to fix any pre- 
ciſe commencement even of the ſoldiers. conſent, he was from 
neceflity acknowledged emperor by the ſenate and people; and 


fully eſtabliſhed in Hig violent dad * W e NIGER 
and ALB INUS | 


v * 
1 


Jas 3 Gordianus CSR (fays CapIToL Nus, ſpeaking 
of another period) )  fublatus a militibus, Imperator eft appellatus, 


quia non erat alius in preſchti. Tis to be remarked that N Lp 
DIAN; was a. boy of OT JET, of We 
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OF THE ORIGINAL CONTRACT. 31 

\ Frequent inſtances of a like nature occur in the Hiſtory of 
the emperors 3 in that of ALEXANDER'S $ ſucceſſors ; and of 
many other countries: Nor can any thing be more unhappy 
than a deſpotic government of that kind; where the ſucceſſion 
is disjointed and irregular; and muſt be determined, on every 
oceaſion, by force or election. In a free government, the 
matter is often unavoidable, and 1 is alſo much leſs dangerous. 
The intereſts of liberty may there frequently lead the people, 
in their own defence, to alter the ſucceſſion of the crown. 
And the conſtitution, being compounded of parts, may ſtill 


maintain a ſufficient ſtability, by reſting on the ariſtocratical or 


democratical members, though t the monarchical be altered, from 
time to time, in order to accommodate 3 it to the former. 


In an abſolute government, when there is no legal prince, 
who'has a title to the throne, it may ſafely be determined to 
belong to the firſt occupier. Inſtances of this kind are but too 

frequent, eſpecially 1 in the eaſtern monarchies. When any 
race of princes expires, the will or deſtination of the laft 
ſovereign will be regarded as a title. Thus the edict of 


Lewrs the XIVth, who called the baſtard princes to the ſuc | 
eeſſion in caſe of the failure of all the legitimate princes, would, 
in duch an event, have ſome authority T. Thus the will of 55 
CHARLES | 


* *Tis remarkable chat in the remonſtrance of the Duke of Bous go and the le- 
gitimate princes, againſt this deſtination of Louis the XIVth, the doctrine of the 
original contract is inſiſted on, even. 1 in that abſolute government. The Fx EN CA nation, 


ſay they, chooſing Hud CA PET and his poſterity to rule over them and their poſte- 


rity, where the former line fails, there is a tacit right reſerved to chooſe a new royal 


family; and this right i is invaded by calling the baſtard princes to the throne, with- 
out the conſent of the nation. But the Comte de BoULAINVILLLERS, who wrote in 


defence of the baſtard princes, ridicules this notion of an * contract, eſpecially 
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CHARLES' the ſecond diſpoſed of the whole S ANIaH mo- 
narchy. The ceſſion of the antient proprietor, eſpecially when 
joined to conqueſt, is likewiſe eſteemed a very good title. The 
general bond or obligation, which unites us to government, is 

the intereſt and neceſſities of ſociety ; and this obligation is very 
ſtrong. The determination of it to this or that particular 

prince or form of government is frequently more uncertain 
and dubious. Preſent poſſeſſion has conſiderable authority in 
theſe caſes, and greater than in private property; becauſe: of 
the diſorders which attend all 8 and changes of go- 


vernment f. 5 . 


We ſhall only obſerve, before we conclude, tht though an 
appeal to general opinion may juſtly, in the ſpeculative ſciences 
of metaphyſics, natural philoſophy, or aſtronomy; be eſteemed 
unfair and inconcluſive; yet in all queſtions with regard to 
morals, as well as criticiſm, there is really no other ſtandard, 
by which any controverſy can ever be decided. And "nothihg 
is a clearer proof that a theory of this kind is erroneous, than 
to find, that it leads to paradoxes, which are repugnant to the 
common ſentiments of mankind, and to general practice and 
opinion. The doctrine, which founds all lawful government 


when applied to Hun CaytT ; who mounted the throne, ſays he, by the ſame arts, 
which have ever been employed by all conquerors and uſurpers. He got his title, 

indeed, recognized by the ſtates after he had put himſelf in poſſeſſion: But is this a 
| choice or contract? The Comte de BouLAIXxVIII IERS, we may obſerve, was a noted 
republican ; but being a man of learning, and very converſant in hiſtory, he knew 
the people were almoſt never conſulted in theſe revolutions and- new eſtabliſhments, 
and that time alone beſtowed right and authority on what was anne axis at firft 
founded on force and violence. See Erat de la France, Vol. III. 


+ The crime of rebellion, among the antients was common marked 155 the terms 
erg, nova. res noliri. | | - 


an 


* ' 


' OF THE ORIGINAL CONTRACT. 533 


| on an original contract, or conſent of the people, 1 is plainly of 
this kind; nor has the ableſt of its partizans, in proſecution of 
of it, ſerupled to affirm, that abſolute monarchy is inconſiſtent 
with civil ſociety, and fo can be no form of civil government at 
all; and that the ſupreme power in a: fate cannot: take from 
any man, by taxes and impoſitions, any part f his property, 
without his own conſent or that of his repreſentatives }.. What 
authority any moral reaſoning can have, which leads to opi- 
nions ſo wide of the general practice of mankind, in every 


r but this ſingle kingdom, tis eafy to determine k. 


+ See Locks on government, chap, 7. I 90. 

1 1d. chap. 11. 5 138, 139, 140. 

- | The only paſſage I meet with in antiquity, where the obligation of obedience to 
| government is aſeribed to a promiſe. is in Pl Aro in Critone ; where Socr ars refuſes to 
eſcape from priſon, becauſe he had tacitly promiſed to obey the laws. Thus he builds 
a tory conſequence of paſlive obedience, on a cobig foundation of the original contract. 


New diſcoveries are not to be expecled in cheſe matters. If no man, till very 
lately, ever imagined that government was founded on contract, h certain it —_ 
in ip general, have any ſuch Wenn 
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E S S A Y Nin 
OF PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. 


I N the former eſſay, we endeavoured to refute the ſpeculatzve 

ſyſtems of politics advanced i in this nation; as, well the reli- 
gious ſyſtem of the one party, as the philoſophical of the other. 
We come now to examine the practical conſequences, deduced 
by each party, with regard 1 to e meaſures of fubmiſhon due 
to ſovereigns. 


As the obligation to juſtice is founded intirely on the intereſts 
of ſociety, which require mutual abſtinence from property, in 
order to preſerve peace among mankind ; *tis evident, that, 
when the execution of juſtice would be attended with very 
pernicious conſequences, that virtue muſt be ſuſpended, and 
give place to public utility, in ſuch extraordinary and ſuch 
preſſing emergencies. The maxim, fiat Fuſtitia & ruat 
Czlum, let juſtice be performed, though the univerſe be de- 
ſtroyed, 1s apparently falſe, and by facrificing the end to the 
means, ſhews a prepoſterous idea of the ſubordination of duties. 
What governor of a town makes any ſcruple of burning the 
ſuburbs, when they facilitate the advances of the enemy ? Or 
what general abſtains from plundering a neutral country, when 
the neceſſities of war require it, and he cannot otherwiſe main- 
tain his army? The caſe is the ſame with the duty of alle- 


OF PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. 335 
glance; and common ſenſe teaches us, that as government 
binds us to obedience only on account of its tendency to public 


utility, that duty muſt always, i in extraordinary caſes, when 


public ruin would evidently attend obedience, yield to the pri- 
mary and original obligation. Salus populi ſuprema Lex, the 
 fafety of the people is the ſupreme law. This maxim is 


agreeable to the ſentiments of mankind in all ages: Nor is any 


one, when he reads of the inſurrections againſt a Nx RO, or A 
PHILIP, ſo infatuated with party-{yſtems, as not to wiſh ſuc- 
ceſs to the enterprize, and praiſe the undertakers. Even our 
high monarchical party, in ſpite of their ſublime theory, are 


forced, in ſuch caſes, to judge, and feel, and . in con- 
formity to the reſt of mankind. 


| Reſiſtance, therefore, being 3 in extraordina ry emer- 
gencies, the queſtion can only be, among good reaſoners, with 


regard to the degree of neceſſity, which can juſtify reſiſtance, 


and render it lawful or commendable. And here I muſt con- 
feſs, that 1 ſhall always incline to their fide,” who draw the 
bond of allegiance the cloſeſt poſſible, and conſider an infringe- 


ment of it, as the laſt refuge in deſperate caſes, when the a 


public is in the higheſt danger, from violence and tyranny. 


For beſides the miſchiefs of a civil war, Which commonly at- 


tends inſurrection; tis certain, that where a diſpoſition to re- 
bellion appears among any people, it is one chief cauſe of 
tyranny, in the rulers, and forces them into many violent mea- 
ſures, Which they never would have embraced, had every one 
ſeemed inclined to ſubmiſſion and obedience, Iis thus the 
tyrannicide or aſſaſſination, approved of by antient maxims, 


inſtead of keeping tyrants and uſurpers in awe, made them ten 


times more fierce and unrelenting; : and is now juſtly, upon 
that 
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| that account, aboliſhed by. the laws of nations, and univerſally | 
condemned as a baſe and treacherous mn of bringing to 
n . diſturbers of ſociety. 155 3 over ein wal Yeoh: 
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Beſides, we muſt conſider, chat as + obedience } is « our duty; in 
the common courſe of things, it ought chiefly to be inculcat- 
ed; nor can any thing be more prepoſterous chan an anxious 
care and ſollicitude in ſtating all the caſes, in which reſiſtance 
may be allowed. Thus, though a philoſopher reaſonably ac- 
knowleges, in the courſe of an argument, that the rules of 
Juſtice may be diſpenſed with in caſes of urgent neceſſity; 
what ſhould we think of a preacher or caſuiſt, who ſhould 


make it his chief ſtudy to find out ſuch caſes, and enforce them 


with all the vehemence of argument and eloquence? Would 


he not be better employed in inculcating the general doctrine, 


than in diſplaying the particular exceptions, which we are, 


perhaps, but too much inclined, of ourſelyes, to embrace, and 
to extend? 4t 


There are, however, two reaſons, which may be pleaded in 
defence of that party among us, who have, with ſo much in- 
duſtry, propagated the maxims of reſiſtance; maxims, which, 
it muſt be confeſt, are, in general, ſo pernicious, and fo de- 


ſtructive of civil ſociety. The firft is, that their antagoniſts 
carrying the doctrine of obedience to ſuch an extravagant 


height, as not only never to mention the exceptions in extraor- 


dinary caſes (whieh might, perhaps, be excuſable) but even 
Poſitively to exclude them; it became neceſſary to inſiſt on theſe 
exceptions, and defend the rights of injured truth and liberty. 
The /econd, and, perhaps, better reaſon, is founded on the 
nature of the — TISH conſtitution and form of government, 
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Ade slsak poentin to our conſtitution do eſtabliſn WO ma» 
giſtrate with ſuch high pre-eminence and digmty, that though 
limited by the laws, he is, in a manner, fo far as regards his 
own perſon, above the laws, and can neither be queſtioned nor 
puniſhed for any injury or v 
by him. His miniſters alone, or thoſe who act by his com- 
miſſion, are obnoxious to juſtice; and while the prince is thus 
allured, by the proſpect of perſonal ſafety, to give the laws 
their free courſe, an equal ſecurity i is, in effect, obtained, by 
the puniſhment of leſſer offenders, and at the ſame time 
A civil war is avoided, which would be the infallible conſe- 


quence, were an attack, at every turn, made directly upon the 


ſovereign. But though the conſtitution pays this ſalutary com- 
pliment to the prince, it can never reaſonably be underſtood, 


by that maxim, to have determined its own deſtruction, or 5 


have eſtabliſhed a tame ſubmiſſion, where he protects his mi- 
niſters, perſeveres i in injuſtice, and uſurps the whole power of 
the commonwealth. This caſe, indeed, is never expreſly put 
by the laws; becauſe it is impoſſible for them, in their ordi- 


nary courſe, to provide a remedy for it, or eſtabliſh any ma- 


giſtrate, with ſuperior authority, to chaſtiſe the exorbitancies 
of the prince. But as a right without a remedy would be the 
greateſt of all abſurdities; the remedy, in this caſe, is the ex- 
traordinary one of reſiſtance, when affairs come to that extre- 
mity, that the conſtitution can be defended by it alone. Re- 
ſiſtance, therefore, muſt, of courſe, become more frequent in 
the BRITISH government, than in others, which are ſimpler, 
and conſiſt of fewer parts and movements. Where the king is 
an abſolutèsſovereign, he has little temptation to commit ſuch 
enormous tyranny as may juſtly provoke rebellion: But where 
he is limited, his imprudent ambition, without any great 
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vices, may run him into that perilous ſituation. l This 18 com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have been the caſe with CHaRLEs the Firſt; 


— —— — — — 
1 m_— 


and if we may now v ſpeak-truth; after animoſities are laid, 
this was alſo the caſe with Ja MES the Second. Theſe were 
harmleſs, if, Þyts in their, Private character, good men; but 
7 
miſtaking the nature of our cobflitution,. and engrofling the 
whole legiſlative power, it became neceſſary to oppoſe them 
with ſome vehemence; and even to deprive the latter formally 
of that authority, which he had uſed with ſuch imprudence 
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iO aboliſh all diſtinctions of party may not be practicable, | 


perhaps not deſirable, in a free government. The only 


parties, which are dangerous, are- ſuch as entertain oppoſite 


views with regard to the eſſentials of government, the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the erown, or the more conſiderable privileges belong- 
ing to the ſeveral members of the conſtitution ; where there 


is no room for any compromize or accommodation, and where 


the controverſy may appear ſo momentous as to juſtify even an 
oppoſition by arms to the pretenſions of antagoniſts. Of this 
nature was the animoſity continued for above a century be- 
tween the parties in ENGLAND; an animoſity which broke out 


ſometimes into civil war, which occaſioned violent revolutions, 


and which continually endangered the peace and tranquillity of 
the nation. But as there has appeared of late the ſtrongeſt 
ſymptoms of an univerſal deſire to aboliſh theſe party diſtinc- 


tions; this tendency to a coalition affords the moſt agreeable 


proſpect of future happineſs, and ought to be. carefully che- 
riſhed and Nenne by every lover of his country. 


There is not a more effectual method of promoting ſo good | 


an end, than to prevent all unreaſonable inſult and triumph of 


the one e party over the other, to encourage moderate 8 | 
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tot find the proper medium im all diſputes / to perſuade each that 
its antagoniſt may poſſibly be ſometimes in the right, and to 
keep a balance in che praiſe and blame cohich! we beſtow og 
either ſide. The two former Eſſays, concerning the original 
contract and paſſroe- obedience, are calculated for this purpoſe 
with regard to the philoſophical controverſies between the par- 
ties, and tend to ſhow that neither ſide are in theſe reſpects ſo 
fully ſupported by reaſon as they. endeavour to flatter them- 
ſelves. We ſhall-proceed to exerciſe the ſame moderation with 


regard to the hjtorical diſputes, by proving that each party Was 
juſtified by plauſible topics; that there were on both ſides wiſe 


men who meant well to their country; and that the paſt animo- 
ſity between the factions had no better foundation than narrow 
prejudice or intereſted paſſion. 


The popular party, who afterwards acquired the name of 
whigs, might juſtify by very ſpecious arguments, that oppoſi- 
tion to the crown, from which our preſent free conftitution 1 18 


derived. Though obliged to acknowlege, that precedents. in, 
favour of prerogative had uniformly taken place during many 


reigns before CHARLEs the Firſt, they thought, that there 
was no reaſon for ſubmitting any longer to ſo dangerous an, 
authority. Such might have been their reaſoning: The 
rights of mankind are ſo ſacred, that no Preſeription of 0 
ranny or arbitrary power can have authority ſufficient to aboliſh, | 
them. Liberty is the moſt ineftimable of all bleflings ; | and 


wherever there appears any probability of recovering it, a na- 


tion may willingly run many hazards, and ought not even to I 
repine at the greateſt effuſion of blood or diffipation of treaſufe. 
All human inſtitutions, and none more than government, are 


in continua ace t are dure. to embrace very 
5 | | opportunity 


or THE TGALITI@N40F VARTIES. 


able nen be not alſo laid hold of to tend and ſecure: 
privileges of the peoplez: an univerſal deſpotiſm muſt for Ever 
prevail: among mankind. The example of all the neighbouring 
nations prove, that it is no longer ſafe to entruſt with the 

crown the fame exorbitant prorogatives which had formerly 
been exereiſed during rude and fimple ages. And though the 
example of many late reigns may be pleaded in favour of a 
power in the prince ſome wat arbitraryg more remote reigns 
afford inſtances of ſtricter limitations impoſed on the crown; 
and thoſe pretenſtons of Mie parliament; nowbrande@<with the 
title of innovations, are che a ae of tlie n _ -of 
EVER 53 . AF t 907 esd vi. 
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"Theſe views, far from being odious, are. ſurely large, and 
generous, and noble: To their prevalence and ſucceſs the 
kingdom owes its liberty; perhaps its learning. its induſtry, 
commerce; and navab po-] Sr: By them ekiefly che ENGE TSH 
name is diſinguiſſied among the ſoeiety of nations; and ufpires 


to à rivalſhip with- that of the freeſt and moſt illuſtrious com- 


monwealths of antiquity. But as all thieſe mighty oonſequences 
| could 860 fe eee be foreſee? at che bse when "the | conteſt 


on f hel mou by Which (hey utratliG on their defence of the 


then eftabIhed Prerogatives'of the'erownt”” We ſball ſtate the: 


qutſtion,” as it might" appear to thein at the affembling of that” 
parliament, which by their violent encroachmients on the crown” 
began the civil SO Bd 
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People. 


Apel of chat party; bee been ae -Aablifhed 
ever ſinee the acceſſion of the houſe of — p\pightod 


may be allowed ſufficient to give ſtability to any conſtitution. 


| anne age. The authority f Avcusrus- Was a plain 


ia Uncertain-a gude ihnt it will abu y- bed d doubt 
and controverfy O Gould it;evBrirender àtelf prewulerit Oer the 
people, menfhad always. xctaine ll it as their] ſole ruſt of U 
duck: They had ſtill continued in the: primitiveg qunebnnegtod 
ſtate of nature without ſubmitting toqpolitital government, 
whoſe ſole bafis ig, not pure feaſon but authority 'arid>preced 
dent. Diſſolve theſe tyes, yo break all the bonds of eivib l. 
ciety, and leave every man at liberty to conſult: his particular 
intereſt, by thoſe expedients, which his appetiteg⸗diſguiſed 
under the appearance of reaſon, ſhall dictate to him, The 
ſpirit of 3 innovation is in itſelf pernicious, however favourable its 
particular object may ſometimes appear: A truth ſo obviqus, 
that the popular | party theraſelves are ſenſible of it, and there- 
fore cover their eneroachments on the crown by. the plauſil e 


retence of their recoverin the anti ar, li erties S the 
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which; as it now comprehends an hundred and fixty years, 


Would it not have appeared ridiculous, in khe keigm of the! 
Emperor ADRIAN, to talk of the conſtitution of the republic | 


$4 18H13 
as the rule of government; orf to ſuppoſe that the former 


L 8 21] 3 \f { 32 
rights of the : fenate, and conſuls and tribunes were Rf — 
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nitely more favourable chan thoſe..gf the Roma emperors. 


= uſurpation, 
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8 lan- military: violence; And Fooms | 
ſuch an æra in the whthhiftory, as is obyieus./to:cevery 
reader. But if HEN VII. really, as ſome pretend, en- 
larged the po weri of :the-crowri it was only by inſenſible ac 
quiſitions, Which eſcaped the apprehenſion of the people, and 
have ſcarcely been remarked. even by;hiſtorians and politicians, 
The new government, if it deſerves. the name, is an impers 
ceptible tranſition from the former; is entirely engrafted on 
it; derives its title fully from that root; and is to be conſider- 


eld only as one of thoſe gradual reyolutions, to Which human 
affairs, in eyery nation, will be for ever ſubject. 


"The houſe of Topo R, and after them that of ST UART, 
exerciſed no prerogatives, but what had been claimed and exer- 
| ciſed by the PLANTAGENETS. Not a ſingle branch of their 


| authority can be ſaid to be altogether an innovation. The 
only difference 1 is, that perhaps. the more antient kings exited. - 


theſe, powers only by intervals, and Were nat able, hy reaſon of 
che oppoſition of, their barons, to render, chem ſo ſteady a rule 
of, adminiſtration * But the ſolg, inference, from this fact, is, 
chat thoſe, times were more turbulent and ſeditious; and that 
royal.authoritys.:the conſtitution, and the laws have apply of 
late gained the, aſcendant. {LDN b. 51839 145 JV BH. aon 15 * 

che 5! Iv 9525 Tetenck gan all DER ar 5 F Mk of re- 
| covering Wh e Con ſtitätion? The former 'contraul, over, 
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The autwer believes that he was the firſt writer who advanced that the family af: 
Topos poſſeſſed in general more authority than their immediate predeceſſors: An 
opjpiops, which, he dope will 88 ſup pperted, by hiſtory, & but Nie! be Fe N Wi 


1 7x ry K % "® | & 
ſome diſh 1 wy ſymp toms of arbitrary power tr ſome former 
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the kings was not Best in the as Fu in the barons : 
The people had no authority, and even little or no Uberty, 4 
the crown, by ſuppreſſing theſe factious tyrants, eforced the 
execution of the laws,” and obliged all the ſubjects ewe t® - 
reſpect each others rights, privileges, and properties, If we 
muſt return to the antient barbarous and Gore conſtitu- 
tion; let thoſe gentlemen, who now behave' themſelves with 
ſo much infolence to their ſovereign, ſet the firft example. 
Let them make court to be admitted as retainers to a neigh- 
bouring baron ; and by ſubmitting to flavery. under him, ac- 
quire ſome protection to themſelves; together with the power 5 
of exerciſing rapine and oppreſſion over their inferior {laves i 
and villains. This was the condition of the commons among 
their remote anceRory, : | 


1 
Mw 1 4 
k A. 442 * 93 


A. — 


But HW fir back all we 805 in baving bu 8 to antient 
conftitutions and governments! 4 There was a conſtitution ſtilk 
more antient than that to which theſe i innovators affect o much 


to appeal. During that period there was no magna obarta: 
The barons themſelves poſſeſſed few regular, ſtated ane i - 


And the houſe: of commons Probably had not an exiſts, 


It is pes: to 1 A 1 0 While they are ufurping be 5 
whole power of government, talk of reviving antient inflitu- 
tions. Is it not known; that, though the repreſentatives te- 
ceived wages from their conſtituents; to be a member of their 
houſe was always conſidered, as a burthen, and a fregdom, from 
it as a privilege? Will they: perſuade: us, that power, which 
of all human acquifitiors' 18 che moſt coveted,” and in com. 


ariſon of which even, reputation "and pleaſure. and riches. are 
gta. could. ever be regar led an a-Vurthens. * — * 
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The OY acquired or late bh th" cbmohs; It 36 das 
entitles them to more power tham their anceſtors enjoyed; But 
to What is this encreaſe of their property owitig, büt to an en- 
creaſe of their liberty and their ſecurity ? Let them therefore 
acknowlege, that their anceſtors, While the crown was re- 
ſtrained by the ſeditious barons, really enjoyed leſs liberty than 
they themfelves have attained, after the ſovereign acquired the 
aſcendant : And tet them enjoy that liberty with moderation; 
and not forfeit it by new exorbitant claims, and 7 rendering 


it a | pretence for endleſs innovations. OT 55 1 


a * 


The true rule of government 18 the ks eſtabliſhed 3 pracs, 
tice of the age. That has moſt authority, becauſe it is recent: 
It is alfo better known, for the ſame reaſon, . Who has aſſured 
thoſe tribunes, that the PLANTAGENETS did not exerciſe as 
high acts of authority as the Tupons? The hiſtorians, has. 
lay, do not mention them. But the hiſtorians are alſo ſilent 
with regard to the chief exertions of prerogative by the Tu- 
DORS. Where any power or prerogative is fully and undoubt- 
edly eftabliſhed, the exerciſe of it paſſes for a thing of courſe, 
and readily eſcapes the notice of hiſtory and annals. Had we 
no other monuments. of ELIZABETH? s reign, than what are 

preſeryed eyen by CAMDEN, the moſt copious, judicious, and 
z exact of our hiſtorians, we ſhould be entirely ignorant of che 
moſt important maxims of her governulent, fl 


A 


Was not the preſent moniarchical government, to its Full. ex- 
tent authorized by lawyers, recommended by divines, acknow+ 
leged by politicians, acquieſced in, nay paſſionately cheriſhed, 
by the people in general; and all' this during a period of at 
| leaſt a hundred and ſixty years, and till of w_ without we 
Vor. 2 _ A "+ 4 9: leaſt 
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leaſt murmur or controverſy? This general conſent ſurely, dur- 


10 841 


ing ſo long a time, muſt be ſufficient” to re der à conſtitution. 
legal and valid. If the origin of all power be Ares, as is 
1 from the ny here 3 18 their conſent in the fulleſt 


6 903 


3 the e — 5 an Ne 1 can, bi 2 che | 
conſent, lay the foundations of government, that therefore 
they are to be permitted, at their pleaſure, to overthrow and 
ſubvert them. There is no end of theſe ſeditious and arro- 
_ claims. The power of the crown is now openly ſtruck 

The nobility are alſo in viſible peril; The gentry will 
Nt follow: The popular leaders, who will then aſſume the 
name His gentry, Lt next ' be G5 55 7 to avs pit And the 
ment, ali ing ide the reſtraint of no dis Jo ao for 
the ſake of peace, admit, inſtead of their legal and mild mo 
narchs, a ſucceſſion of hilary" and deſpotic tyrants. 


Theſe e are the more to be dreaded, AS the. pre- | 
ſent fury of the people, though gloſſed over by pretenſions to 
civil liberty, is in reality incited by the fanaticiſm of religion ; S 
a principle the moſt. blind, headfirong and. ungovernable, by 


which, human nature. can ever poſſibly be actuated. Fopular 
rage 18 dreadful from whatever motive derived: But muſt, be 


attended with the moſt pernicious conſequences, when it ariſes 


from a principle, which disclaims all controul wy human law, 
* reaſon or ee, 4Þ A aA 5 5 F BE 8 n E | Fit 128 


Thees are the, arguments, which each party may V make uſe, 


© ©. þ> 


great "pong The « event "has thown, that the reaſonings of "0 
bopu- 
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popular party were better foundell; oY but perhaps, according 
to the eſtabliſhed masims of lawyers | and politicians, | the - 


views of the royaliſts ought, beforehand, to have appeared 


| more ſolid, more ſafe, and more legal. But this is certain, 
that the greater moderation we now employ i in repreſenting 
paſt events; the nearer we ſhall be to produce a full coalition 
of che parties, and an entire acquieſcenct in our preſent happy 
eſtabliſiment. Moderation is of advantage to every eſtabliſh- 
ment: Nothing but zeal can overturn a ſettled power: And 
an over-acti 


antagoniſts. The tranſition from a moderate oppoſition againſt 


an eſtabliſhment, to an entire N in nos 18 _y _ 
inſenſible. 2 ee ee r er, 


* 


"There are many invincible arguments, ich ſhould induoe 
the malecontent party to acquieſce entirely in the preſent ſettle- 


ment of the conſtitution. They now find, that the ſpirit =. 
civil liberty, though at firſt connected with religious fanaticiſm, 


could purge itſelf from that Pollution, and appear under a 


more genuine and engaging aſpect; a friend to toleration, and 


an encourager of all the enlarged and generous ſentiments that 
do honour to human nature. They may obſerve, that the 
popular claims could ſtop at a proper period; and after re- 
trenching the exorbitant prerogatives of the crown, could ſtill 
maintain a due reſpect to monarchy, to nobility, and to all 


antient inſtitutions. Above all, they muſt be ſenſible, that 


the very principle, which made the ſtrength of their party, 


and from which it derived its chief authority, has now deſerted 


them, and gone over to their antagoniſts. The plan of liberty 
is ſettled; its happy effects are proved by experience; a long 
tract of time has given it ſtability; and whoever would at- 

| AAaaad tempt 


Hive zeal in friends is apt to beget a like ſpirit in 


\ * 
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. tempt to overturn it, and to recall the paſt government or ab- 
dicated family, would, beſides other more criminal imputa- 


j —-„V— 2. 


tions, be expoſed in their turn to the reproach of faction and 
innovation. While they peruſe the hiſtory of paſt events, 
they ought to reflect, both that the rights of the crown are 
long ſince \anthilated, Land that the tyranny, and violence, 
and oppreſſion, to which they often gave riſe, are ills,. from 
which the eſtabliſhed. liberty of the conſtitution has now at laſt 
happily protected the people. Theſe reflections wall prove a 


better ſecurity to our freedom and privileges, than, if: 


Th colitrary to the cleareſt evidence, of facts, chat "ſuc 1 al 


5 powers ever had any exiſtence. "There is is not a more effeftual | 
method of betraying a cauſe, than to lay the ſtreſs of the ar- 
©"piirivetit on a wrong place, and by diſputing an untenable poſt, 
euure te adverlaries to _— and victory. e ee 
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of che Proteſtant Sage on was s yet uncertain, were 7 | 
ing concerning the party he would chuſe in chat important 
queſtion, and weighing with impartiality, the advantages. and 
diſadvantages on each ſide. I believe the following particulars 


would have entered into his conſideration. 


He would eaſily 8 the great e lie from 
the reſtoration of the STUART family; by which we ſhould 
preſerve the ſucceſſion clear and. undiſputed, free from a pre- 
tender, with. ſuch. a ſpecious title as that of blood, which, 
with the multitude, is always the claim, the ſtrongeſt: and-moſt 
eaſily comprehended. Tis in vain to ſay, as many have done, 
that the queſtion with regard to governors, independent of go 
vernment,. is frivolous, and little worth diſputing, much lets - 
fighting about. The generality of mankind never will enter 
into theſe ſentiments; and *tis much happier, I believe, for 
ſociety, that they do not, but rather continue in their natural 
prejudices and prepoſſeſſions. How could ſtability be pre 

ferved 1 in any monarchical government, (whach, though per- 
1 haps. 


* 


haps, not the _ is, 1 an WS has hip 1 moſt com- 
mon of any ) unleſs x men had 0 Paſſionate | a regard for the 
true heir of their royal family; ; and even though he be weak 
in underſtanding, or infirm in years, gave him ſo great a pre- 
ference above perſons the moſt accompliſhed 1 in ſhining talents, 
or celebrated for great atchievements | ? Would not every popu- 
lar leader put in his claim at every vacancy, or even without 
any vacaney; 1 and the. kingdom become the theatre of perpe- 
tual wars and convulſions | ? The condition of the Ro MAN em- 
| pure, ſurely, Was not, in this reſpect, much to be envied ; nor 
is that of the Eaftern nations, who pay little regard t to the 
title of their ſovereigns, but facrifice them, every day, to the 
caprice or momentary humour of the populace or ſoldiery. | 
*Tis but a fooliſh wiſdom, which. is ſo carefully diſplayed, in 
undervaluing princes,” and placing them on a level with the 
meaneſt of mankind. To be ſure, an anatomiſt finds no more 
in the greateſt monarch than in the loweſt peaſant or day- 
labourer; and a moraliſt may, perhaps, frequently find leſs. 
But what do all theſe reflections tend to? We, all of us, ſtill 
retain theſe prejudices in favour of birth and family; and 
neither in our ſerious occupations, nor moſt careleſs amuſe- 
ments, can we ever get entirely rid of them. A tragedy, 
that ſhould repreſent the adventures of ſailors, or perters, or 
even of private gentlemen, would preſently diſguſt us; but | 
one that introduces kings and princes, acquires in our eyes 
an air of importance and dignity. Or ſhould a man be able, 
by his ſuperior wiſdom, to get entirely above ſuch prepoſſeſ- 
ſions, he would ſoon, by means of the ſame wiſdom, again 
bring himſelf down to them, for the ſake of ſociety, whoſe 
welfare he would perceive to be intimately connected with 
them. Far from endeavouring to undeceive the people in this 
par- 
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particular, he would cheriſh ſuch n of reverence to 
their princes; as requiſite to preſerve a due ſubordination in 


ſociety. And though the lives of twenty thouſand men be 
often ſacrificed to maintain a king in the poſſeſſion of his throne, 


or preſerve the right of ſucceſſion undiſturbed; he entertains 


no indignation at the loſs, on pretence that every individual 


of theſe was, perhaps, in himſelf, as valuable as the prince he 


ſerved. He conſiders the conſequences of violating the here- 
ditary rights of kings: Conſequences, which may be felt for 


many centuries; while the loſs of ſeveral thouſand men brings 


ſo little prejudice to a large kingdom, that'1t may not be per- 
ceived ; a few years afterwards. 


Ther abbrintages" of the FLAW vr feces on are of: an op- 
polite. nature, and ariſe from this very circumſtance, that. it 
violates ; hereditary right; and places on the throne a prince, 
to whom birth gave no title to that dignity. *Tis evident to 
any who conſiders the hiſtory of this iſland, that the privileges 
of the people have, during the two laſt centuries, been conti- 
nually upon the increaſe, by the diviſion of the church-lands, 
by the alienations of the barons, eſtates, by the progreſs; ot 
trade, and above all, by the happineſs of our ſituation, which, 
for a long time, gave us ſufficient ſecurity, without any ſtandin g 
army or military eſtabliſhment. On the eontrary, public liberty 
has, almoſt in every other nation of Ev ROPE, been, during the 


ſame period, extremely upon the decline; ; While the people were 
diſguſted. at the hardſhips of the old. feudal militia, and choſe: 


rather to intruſt their prince with mercenary armies,” which he 
eaſily turned againſt themſelves. It was nothing extraordi- 
nary, therefore, that ſome of our BR 171 SH; ſovereigns miſ- 
took the nature of the conſtitution, and genius of the people; 
and as they embraced all the favourable precedents left them 
. - 8 > 
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by their anceſtors, aki overlooked alt thoſe ek were con- 
trary, and which fuppoſed a limitation in our government. *. 
They were encouraged i in this miſtake, by the exiz ile of all” 
the neighbouring princes, who bearing the ſame title or appel. | 
lation, and being adorned with the lame enſigns of authority, 
naturally led them to claim the ſame powers and preroga- 2 
tives . . 1 of . r r blinded 4 then 3 F and” 


hed 


* Tt appears 5 > ſpeeches, p<) proclamations wi whole train of King 
* Mes I. 's actions, as well as his ſon's, that they confidered the Encz is government 


as a ſimple monarchy, and never imagined that any confiderable part of ' their ſub- 
jects entertained a contrary idea. This made them diſcover their pretenſions, with - 
out preparing any force to ſ upport them; and even without reſerve or diſguiſe, which 
are always employed by thoſe, who enter upon any new project, or endeavour to in- 
novate in any government. King James told his parliament plainly, when they 
meddled in ſtate affairs, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam. He uſed alſo, at his table, in promiſ- 
cuous companies, to advance his notions, in a manner ſtill more undiſguiſed: As we 
may learn from a ſtory told in the life of Mr, Wares, and which that poet uſed fre. 
quently to repeat. When Mr. Wall was young, he had the curioſity to go to 
court; and he ſtood in the circle, and ſaw King Jauss dine, where, amongſt other 
company, there ſat at table two biſhops. The King, openly and alond, propoſed 1 
this queſtion, Whether be might not take his Jubjeds monty, «when he had occaſion for it, 
without all this formality of pax liament 3 ? The one biſhop readily replied, Cod, fardid you 
foould not : For you are the breath of our trite, The other biſhop declined anſwering, 
and faid he was not {killed in parliamentary cafes : But upon the King's urging — 
and ſaying he would admit of no evaſion, his lordſhip replied very pleaſantly, "Why, © 
then, I think your majeſly may lawfully tale my brother's money :. For, he offers-it. In Sir 
WaLTER Rarrich's preface to the Hiftory of the World, there i is this remarkable 
paſſage. Parte II. by ſtrong hand and main force, attempted to make kimſelf not only an | 
abſolute monarch over the Netherlands, like unto the kings and fo vereigns of England, and 
France; but Turk-like, to tread under his net all their natural and fundamental laws, 
1 and antient rights. SPENSER, ſpeaking of ſome grants of the Exc Ts 
kings to the Is154 corporations, ſays, © All which, though, 4 the time of their firſt | 
4 grant, they were tolerable, and perhaps reaſonable, yet now are moſt unreaſonable 
„ and inconvenient. But all theſe will eaſily be cut off with the ſuperior power of 
„ her majeſty's prerogative, againſt which her own grants are not to be pleaded or 
4 enforced.” State of Is ELAND, p. 15 37. Edit, 1705. 
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aboye All. that of the clergy, who from ſeveral paſſages of 


ſcripture, .and-theſe; 


rreſted--toog hadrerefted à regular and 


avowed ſyſtem of tyranny and deſpotic power. The only me- 


thod of deſtroying, at once, all theſe exorbitant claims and pre- 
Th tenſions, was to depart from the true hereditary line, and 

chooſe a prince, Who, being plainly a creature of the public, 
and receiving the crown on conditions, expreſſed and avowed, 


found this authority eſtabliſhed on the ſame bottom with the 
F of the people. By electing him in the royal line, 


we cut off all hopes of ambitious ſubjects, who might, in fu- 
rb the government by their cabals and 


ture emergencies, liſt 
_ pretenſions:” By rendering the crown hereditary in his family, 
we avoided all the 1 inconveniencies of elective monarchy : And 
by excluding the lineal heir, we ſecured all our conſtitutional 
limitatiòns, and rendered our Sovernment uniform and of a 
piece. The people cheriſh monarchy, , becauſe protected by it: 

The monarch favours liberty, becauſe created by it. And thus 
every advantage 18 obtained by the new eſtabliſhment, as far 


as Hide Kill and wiſdom can extend itſelf, e eee : 


* 1 1 J BY N 


"Theſe are the ſeparate advaiithged of fixing ü the hellen, 


either i in the houſe of OT UART, or in that of Ha NOVE R. There 


are alſo diſ 


judgment upon the whole. 


The diſadvantages of the CAA ſucceſſion conſiſt ; in the 
foreign dominions, hich are. poſſeſſed Dy the TG of the 


f | 
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As theſe were yery common, 1 not, 3 the univerſal notions of the auen, 


the two firſt Princes of the houſe of STv ART were the more excuſable for their miſtake. 
And Rarity, ſuitable to his uſual maligaity and partiality, ſeems to treat them with 
too much ſeverity, upon account of it. 


Vor. I. — Ha xo- 


1⁴ wantages in each eſtabliſhment, which an impartial _ 
patriot would ponder and examine, in order to form a juſt. 


aeg 8. 8 * 1 A 


H. ANOVER line, and which, it might be ſuppoſed; would en- 
gage us in the intrigues and wars of the continent, and loſe 
us, in ſome meaſure, the ineſtimable advantage we poſſeſs of 
being ſurrounded and guarded by the ſea, which we command. 
The diſadvantages of recalling the abdicated family conſiſt 
_ chiefly in their religion, which is more prejudicial to ſociety 
than that eſtabliſhed among us, is contrary to it, and affords 
no ae e l or peace, or e to ANF other op, poco 


It appears to me, that all theſe adyantages and diſadvantages 
are allowed, on both. hides; at leaſt, by every one who is at all 
ſuſceptible of argument or reaſoning. No ſubject, however 
loyal, pretends to deny, that the diſputed title and foreign do- 
minions of the preſent royal family are a loſs. Nor is there 
any partizan of the STUART family, but will confeſs, that 
the claim of hereditary, in indefeaſible right, and the Roman 
Catholic religion, are alſo diſadvantages in that family. It 
belongs, therefore, to a philoſopher alone, who is of neither 
party, to put all theſe circumſtances in the ſcale, | ad as to 
each of them its proper poiſe and influence. Such an one 
will readily, at firſt, acknowlege, that all political queſtions are 
infinitely complicated, and that there ſcarce ever occurs, in 
any deliberation, a choice, which is either purely good, or 
purely i.  Confequerites, mixed and varied, may be foreſeen 
to flow from every meaſure: And many conſequences, unfore- 
ſcen, do always, i in fact, reſult from it. Heſitation, and re- 
ſerve, and ſuſpence, are therefore the only ſentiments he brings 
to this eſſay or trial. Or if he indulges any paſſion, 'tis that 
of deriſion and ridicule againſt the ignorant multitude, Who 


. are always clamorous and dogmatical, even in the piceſt queſ- 
e 


2 J 
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tions; of which, from want of temper, . perhaps, ſtill more 
khan of underſtanding, they are altogether, unfit judges. | 


aft as & 
£ 


But to ſay ſomething more tee on this head, the 


following reflections will, I hope, ſhow the temper, 3 if not the 
underſtanding of a philoſopher. | Code 


- » | Fs 4 4 HN. * * 


Were we to judge merely py firſt appearances; 1 0h paſt 


experience, we. muſt allow that the advantages of a parliamen- 
tary title in the houſe of Hanover are much greater than 
thoſe of an undiſputed hereditary title in the houſe of STUART ; 


and that our fathers acted wiſely in preferring the former to 55 


the latter. 80 long as the houſe of STUART reigned i in BRI- 
TAIN, which, with ſome interruption, was above 80 years, 
the government was kept in a continual fever, by the conten- 

tions between the privileges of the people and the preroga- 


tives of the crown. If arms were dropt, the noiſe of di- 


putes continued; or if theſe were ſilenced, jealouſy ſtill cor- 
roded the heart, and threw the nation into an unnatural fer- 


ment and diſorder. And while we were thus occupied in do- 


meſtic contentions, a foreign power, dangerous, if not fatal, to 


public liberty, erected itſelf in EUROPE, without any oppo· 


noon from us, and even ſometimes with « our aliſtance. 


5 nt during theſe laſt ſixty years, Wah a eee ela- 
bliſhment has taken place; whatever factions may have pre- 


vailed either among the people or in public aſſemblies, the 


whole force of our conſtitution has always fallen to one ſide, 
and an uninterrupted harmony has been preſerved between our 
princes and our parliaments. Public liberty, with internal 
peace and order, has flouriſhed almoſt without interruption : 


Trade and manufactures, and agriculture, have increaſed : 
| Dd bb — The 
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Due furtsb and Iczenees) Ame phie ey Wave ble Geil 
x : | “Axen religious parties have been neceſſitated to ld aſide their 


| mutual rancour: 4:8 £ And 115 $lo! ry of the nation, has ſpread i itſelf 
all over EUROPE W ile we n th bulwark. againſt oppreſ- 


211119 10117: 


| | 1 bon, and HE: It, lt 4* 5 at Ho Af which threatens 
every people with conqueſt and ſubjection. So long and fo 


glorious a period no nation al moſt can boaſt of: Nor is there 
another iniſtänee in the whole hiſtory of mankind,” that ſo 
many milliofis of People have, during ſuch a ſpace of time, 
been held together, in a manner ſo free, ſo fationäl, and o 
fiütable to the Gigoity of human nature. 


9 bat 14 Ade 115 1350 Sy 12 hi I. nnn YES (6261 1 

But though this, recent ſlice ſeems 185 to decide in 
favour of the preſent eſtabliſhment, there are ſome circum- 
ſtancès to be thrown into the other ſcale; and *tis ien 


46 One out judgment by one event or example." 61 65985 


3 13441 f Tos 
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* 


1: HY haye had. two rebellions; Sing the flouriſhing period 
j 1 e meptioned, beſides Plots and conſpiracies without num- 
ber. „And if none o of theſe haxe produced any. very, Fa fatal event, 


172 bi 


Ve may aſeribe our eſcape chiefly to the narrow genius of thoſe 


310 43024 1. Fo 


princes \ who diſputed our eſtabliſhment ; and may eſt eem gur- 


BIS! + #37. 


ſelves Fol far fortunate. | But the claims o. of the baniſhed family, 


711191 DIS III 


1 fear, F* e not yet antiquated ; and who, can. foretel, that.their 


ſuture attempts v will produce no greater diforder ? 


1 N af ir 15 


he Aiſputes between privilege and prerogative 1 may . ly 


TiiBY&vE 
wa com Pe oled by Taws;: and votes, and conferences, a an a cel 


ſions; where there is tolerable temper or prudence on both 
ſides, or on either ſide. Among contending titles, che queſ- 
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Bon, tan only be determined by the Word, and by devaſtatiqn, 
and by, civil war. 5516719 A i i olg nay! 


ton A price ens E s the of with a 5 diſputed” title, dares 


not Ark x his fubj eas'; 4 the bn ah Red" of ſeciring a f a people 
iT Li; 


fully, botll end men neſtic oppreſſion and foreig n conquelt. 
1393 


Ot bong ano oe pong ny 9b open bi. gos 


- 91 Notwichſtanding all un xiches and renown, pro a critical 
_ 


gt, Om much to bad conduct and ill fucceſs in War; as tothe 


pernicious, practice of mortgaging our, finances, and. the fall 


more pernicious maxim of neyer paying off our incumbrances? 


Such fatal meaſures could never have been embraced, had it 


not been to becure a Precarious' eftabliſhinent *, VO” F160 
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: But do conxince us, that an, hereditary, title is to 35 em- 
braced r athex than, : 2 parliamentary one, Which 1 18 not ſupported 


by any other views or motives; a man needs only Wer pad 
Himſtlir back to the win öf the" feftöratiö, and ſuppoſe, chat 
1285 kad A ſeat” in that parliainehe at v which recalled itt e royal 
Fam 15 48 put 4 period to the greateſt diſordere that ever 
OT 


aroſe. ce oppolite pretenſions of prince and people. 


What 2 have been thought of one, that had propoſed, at 


hat im, da ker alide Grants II. and ſettle the crown on 


me ts of Yo! RK or Grsbers ffn merely 1 in order to ex- 
clude all high Ae like thoſe of their father and grandfa- 
ther Would not ſuch an one have been regarded as a very 


2 


extravagant. 


LV projector, Who loved dangerous remedies, and 
21100 - | 


Nr 


iT who canſider how 'onjverſal alta pernicious practice of funding has be- 


come all gyer Eys ore, d reer 325 this laſt 9 . we lay under leſs . 


wad than other ſtates. \- 


did we lately make from danger S Which were, owing 


could 


— 


„ eee eee eee e 


could camper and play with a government. and national con- 
tution, like a quack with a ſickly patient T0 eee ee ee 
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The advantages Which reſult from a parliamentary title,] pre- 


| ferably to an hereditary one, though they are great, are too 
refined ever to enter into the conception of the vulgar. The 


bulk of mankind would never allow them to be ſufficient for 
commuting what would be regarded as an injuſtice to the 
prince. They muſt be ſupported by ſome groſs, popular, and 
familiar topics; and wiſe men, though convinced of their 
force, would reject them, in compliance with the weakneſs 
and prejudices of the people. An incroaching tyrant, or de- | 
luded bigot alone, by his miſconduct, 18 able to enrage the na- 


tion, and render practicable what was always, perhaps de- 
ſtreable. „ W b er ee to 
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In reality, the reaſon aſſigned 'by the nation for excluding 
the race of STUART, and ſo many other branches of the royal 
family, is not on account of their hereditary title (which, 
however Juſt in itſelf, would, to vulgar apprehenſions, have 
appeared altogether abſurd) but on account of their religion. 


Which leads us to compare the diſadvantages above mentioned 
45 each eſtabliſhment. 


1 oof; that, ade the matter in Peterle it were 
much to be wiſhed, that our prince had no foreign dominions, 
and could confine all his attention to the government of this 
iſland. For not to mention ſome real inconveniencies that may 
reſult from territories on the continent, they afford ſuch a 
handle for calumny and defamation, as is greedily ſc ized by 
the Nopke, Who are We diſpoſed to think ill of their ſupe- ED 
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riors. It muſt, however, be acknowleged, that HAN OVER 18, 
perhaps, the ſpot of ground in Eu ROPE the leaſt i inconvenient 
for a King of BRITAIN. It hes 1 in the heart of GERMANY, 
at a diſtance from the great Powers, which are our natural 
rivals: It is protected by the laws of the empire, as well as 
by the arms of its own ſovereign, and it ſerves! only to con- 


nect us more cloſely with the OE of AUSTRI Ay which is 
our natural 215 


5 che laſt war, it has deen of 8 to us, by furniſhing 


us with a: conſiderable body of auxiliary troops, the braveſt 
and moſt faithful in the world. The Elector of HANOVER is 


the only conſiderable prince in the empire, who has purſued 


no ſeparate end, and has raiſed up no ſtale pretenſions, during 
che late commotions of EuxOopE ;. but has acted, all along, 
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5 ſhort dicguſt 1 in. 1718, with eee, XI. — regulating 
himſelf by maxims very different from thoſe. 05 2 , | 
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made a perſonal quarrel of every public ; anury, * et aid) 4 
The: religious perſuaſion of the houſe of ole RT is an in- 


- convenience of a much deeper dye, and would threaten us 
with much more diſmal conſequences. The Roman Catholic 
religion, with its huge train of prieſts and friers, is vaſtly 
more expenſive than ours: Even though unaccompanied with 


| its natural attendants of inquiſitors, and ſtakes, and gibbets, it 
is leſs tolerating: And not centented with dividing the ſacer- 


dam Irom the regal office ako be en to any 
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Thus, upon the, whole, the advantages of the ſenlement in 
the family of STAR, which frees us from; adiſpnted titleg: 
ſeem to bear ſome proportion withathoſe of the ſettlamem t: 
the family HaNoναπν, which frees u HDIne ai, pA 
rogative M Rut at the ſume timo its diſadvantages/ by aplacings un 

the chrono a ROman Catholic, are much greater thanithoſs afl: 
then other ;eftabliſhments in ſettliage the eromn on actfontight1 
Prince. What partzyvan impartial patriot, in ne aeꝗ mH : 
WILLIAM or Q, ANNBs| Wouldihaye:ebolengataidfiathdfenapso. 

Polite views, may, perhaps, to ſome appear hard to deter- 

mine. For my part, 1 eſteem liberty ſo invaluable a bleffinig 
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human kind. N 
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But the ſettlement 3 in the houſe of Ha NOVER has adsl 


a taken place. The princes of that- family, without intrigue, 


without cabal, without ſolicitation on their part, have been 
called to,mount our throne, by the united voice of the whole 
legiſlative body. They have, ſince their acceſſion, diſplayed 
in all their actions, the utmoſt mildneſs, equity, and regard 


parliaments, ourſelves have governed us; and if aught ill has 
befallen us, we can only blame fortune or ourfelves. What 4 

reproach muſt we become among nations, if, diſguſted with a 
ſettlement ſo - deliberately made, and whoſe conditions have 


been ſo religiouſſy obſerved, we ſhould"throw every thing again 


into confuſton; and by our levity and rebellious diſpoſition,” 
prove ourſelves totally unfit for any ſtats but that eee 
ſlavery and n x HR 1 921 21 i 203 


The greateſt inconvenience e attending a Glputed title, is, 


that it brings us in danger of ciyil wars and rebellions. What 
- wiſe! man, to avoid this inconvenience, would run directly 


upon a civil war and rebellion ? Not to mention, that ſo Maat 


poſſeſſion, ſecured by ſo many laws, muſt, ere this time, in 


the apprehenſion of a great part of the nation, have begot a 
title in the houſe of HanoveR, independent of their preſent 


5 poſſeſſion: So that now we ſhould: not, even by a revolution, 


obtain the end of ne a iow title. 
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Projeclors, if they have power; nor ſo ridiculous, if they 
want it: As, on the other band, 2 wile Politician 1s the moſt 


7 beneficial Character; in nature, if agoompanied with authority; 


and the moſt innocent, and not altogether. uſeleſs, even if de- 
prived of IG: 4 Tis not with forms of government, as with 


other artificial contrivances, where an old engine may; be re- 
0 ied, if we can diſcover another more accurate and commo- 


dioug,..c or ſyrhere f trials may fafely; be made,. even though the 


ſucceſs be doubtful. An eſtabliſhed Soxerament has an in- 
finite advantage, by that very circumſtance of its being eſta» 
ein governed by authority, 
not reaſon, and never attributing authority to any thing that 


bliſhed z the bulk of mankind ei 


has not. the recommendation of antiquity. To tamper, there- 


fore, in this affair, or try projects merely upon the credit of 


ſuppoſed argument and philoſophy, can never be the Part of a 


iſe magiſtrate, WRO will bear a "reverence to what carries the 


marks of age; and though he may attempt ſome i improvements 
for the public good, yet will he adhuſt his ; innovations, as much 


As poſſible, to the antient fabric, and preſerve intire the chief 4 


Pillars and perg of the conſtitution. 
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to the ſenator of the county, the copy of ; * law do be e pro 
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to the ſenate; and if five counties | concur in Us ſame 0 order, 
the law; though by dle fend, m alt come either to the 
county magiſtrates or repeilenaaves, as” 


| is üben ined in the 
order of * uy counties: e rage 11 1265 h Hi R 
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. | Beſides 8 aſs cial or courts, n another. called t 
| court of competitors; pode h is thus conſtituted. If any. can= 
didates- for the office ok ſenator. have more votes chan a third 
of the repreſentatives, that candidate, who has- moſt votes, 
next to the ſenator elected, becomes incapable for one year of 
all public offices, even of being a magiſtrate or repreſentative : 
But he takes his ſeat in the court of competitors. | Here then 
is a court which may ſometimes conſiſt of a hundred members, 


ſometimes have no members at all; and by that means, be for 
. r Vine 0” ; 
a year aboliſhed. 


The court of competitors 115 no power in che commonwealth. 5 

It has only the inſpection of public accounts, and the accuſing 

any man before the ſenate.” Tf the ſenate. : acquit him, the 

court of competitors may, if they pleaſe, appeal to the people, 

either magiſtrates or repreſentatives. Upon that appeal, the 

magiſtrates or repreſentatives, meet at. che day appointed 

i by the court of competitors, an and chuſe in each county three 
perſons; from which number every ſenator is excluded. Theſe 


to the number of 300 meet in the ee and bring ee 
accuſed o A new. trial. 1 * rc 
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The court of competitors may 8 any! law. to o.the ſer. 
nate; and if refuſed, may appeal to the people; that! is, to the 
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magiſtrates or repreſentatives, who examine it in their un- | 
ties. Every ſenator, who is thrown out of the 3 by a vote 


of the court, takes his ſeat in the court of coeppaniforto nov 
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I The ſenate poſſeſſes all the judicative authority of the KM 
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Every county is a a kf of republic within itſelf, and the re- 
: preſentatives may make colinty-laws; ; which have ho d FI 
rity till three months after t ey are voted. A copy of the 
law is ſent to the ſenate, and to every other county. The Te 
| nate, or any ſingle A y, at ny time, anna wy NE 


of another county. K 
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| The ech hae th nomination of all the officers of 
the revenue in each county. All cauſes with regard to the re- 
venue are appealed ultimately to the magiſtrates. They paſs | 
the accompts of all the officers; but muſt have all their own 1 5 0 an 
accompts examined and paſſed at the end of the year by che re- 5 
„ MM vo abgrryog who 0 


The magiſtrates name reQtors c or miniſters to all the pariſhes, 


The Preſbyterian government is eltablithed; and the higheſt 
eccleſiaſtical court 18 an aſſembly or ſynod of all the Preſbyters 
of the county. The magiſtrates may take Ay cauſe from this a 
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The militia 18 en in tien * dat of Swiss R- 
LAND; Which being well known, we ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 
It will only be proper to make this addition, that an army of 
20, 00 men be annually drawn out by rotation, paid and en- 
camped during fix weeks in ſummer; I that the Oy of a camp 
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The magiſtrates nominate all the colonels arid downwards. 
The ſenate! all upwards. During war, the general nominates 
the colonel and downwards,” and his commiſſion is life 
twetvemonth.”- But after that, it muſt be confirmed by the 


magiſtrates of the county, to Which the ANT e. 
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f the magiſtrates do not WAY; proper to confirm the 15 8080 


choice, they may n nominate 1 ! in the Place of _ 
they reject. 


All erimes are wed within the 'county by the magiſtrates 


and a jury. But the ſenate can * any trial, and "ng it 
before themſelves. 5 
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The N the two e che council of ſtats, with 


any five more that the ſenate appoints, on extraordinary emer- 
gencies, are poſſeſſed of ditatorial power for ſix months. UN 
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abpreſantatives; Ihe magiſtrates have the fame: fhority: a8 in 
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in. the conimotwagalib; n mts, magiſtrate, or.ſc-- 


Agger as ſuch, has any ſalary. The protector, e 
councils, and ambaſſadors, have ſalaries, _ e 1d} 2. 


The fuſt year ievery century is ſet apart to correct las 7 
qualities, which time may have produced in the repreſentative. 2 
This muſt be done by the legiſlature. 125 


r ment to nes i eee owt eee | 
The following eee explain the reaſon * 
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The lower ſort of a foal pris are vod 
enough judges of one not very diſtant from them in rank or 

tation; and therefore, g their parochial meetings, wall - 
55 chuſe the' beſt, or nearly "the nt repreſentatrve : * But 
2 N are wholly nk för county- Meetings, and for eleQing” 


into the higher -offiecs of the republie. [Their 3 ignorance _ 
whe grandes an. opportunity. of deceiving them... 


NN thouligd, 5 even thaöligh they- were not — dected, 
40 4 1408 ue N For in free government. *Tis true, 
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the nobles in POLAND are more ** 10,000, and yet theſe 
oppreſs the people. But as power continues there always in 
the ſame perſons and families, this makes chem, in a manner, 
a different nation from the people. Beſides, the nobles are 
there united under a few heads of families, 1 
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All free governments muſt conſiſt of two Audi a leſs 
. a greater, or, in other words, of a ſenate and people. 
The people, as HARRINGTON obſerves, would want wiſdom, 
without the ſenate: The ſenate, without the people, would 


want honeſty. 
.. 


A large aſſembly of - 1000, for joflaniy.. to repreſent the 
people, if allowed to debate, would fall into diſorder. If not 
allowed to debate, the ſenate has a negative upon them, and 


_ the worſt kind of negative, that before einen 


Here therefore i is an inconvenience, which no government has 
yet fully remedied, but which is the eaſieſt to be remedied i | in 
the world. If the people debate, all i 18 confuſion : 5 If they do 
not debate, they can only reſolve; and then the ſenate only 
carves for them. Divide the people 3 into many ſeparate bodies ; 
and then they may debate with wy and ray” inconve- 
nience ſeems to be prevented. In 7 | os rd 


1 de RE 72 fays,. that, al numerous aflembliey, 9 
ever compoſed, are mere mob, and ſwayed in their debates by. 
the leaſt motive. This we find confirmed by daily experience, 
When an abſurdity Aike a member, hg, COOPER it to his 
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we, ſenſe, tis not \prokdle, 4 Wy + delve reaſon 1 2 
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prevail over'the whole. Influence and example being removed, 
good ſenſe will always get the better of bad among a number 
of people. Good ſenſe is one thing : But follies are number- 
leſs; and every man has a different one. The only way of 


making a n wiſe, is to keep them from e into rg 
| aſſemblies. 


"There are two things to be. guarded . in every ſenate : 
Its combination, and its diviſion. Its combination is moſt 
dangerous. And. againſt 1 inconvenience we have provided 

the following remedies, The great dependence of the ſena- 
tors on the people by 8 election; and that not by an un- 
diſtinguiſhing rabble, like the ENGL 1$H electors, but by men 
of fortune and education. 2. The ſmall power they are allow- 
ed. They have few offices to. diſpoſe of. Almoſt all are given 
by the magiſtrates in the counties. 3. The court of compe- 
titors, which being compoſed of men that are their rivals, 
next to them in intereſt, and uneaſy in their ba Ne ſituation, * 
vil de ſure to take all Wund ee a 
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The 481859 of the ſrnate 3 is 8 1 n the Grallneſs 
of their number. 2. As faction ſuppoſes a combination. to a 
ſeparate intereſt, it is prevented by their dependence on the 
people. 3. They haye a power of expelling any factious 
member. Tis: true, when another member of the ſame ſpirit 
comes from the county, they have no power of expelling him: 5 
Neor ĩs ĩt ſit they ſhould; for that fhows the humour to be in 
the people, and probably ariſes; from ſome ill conduct in public 
affairs. 4. Almoſt any man, in a ſenate ſo regularly 
* the 5 er may be ſuppoſed fit for any civil office, I 
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woull be proper, e "For tha PREY to ITY ſome 25. 
reſolutions With regard to the diſpoſing « of offices ; among the 
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members: \which reſolutions would not conf ne them i in exitical. 
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times, when extraordinary parts on the one hand, or extra- 
ordinary ſtupidity, on the other, appears in any ſenator ; but 
yet they would be ſufficient to prevent brigue and faction, (by... 
making the diſpoſal of the offices a thing of courſe. For i in- 

ſtance, let it be a reſolution, That no man ſhall enjoy _ wn . | 
fice, till he has {at four years in the ſenate: That, | 
dae, no man ſhall be in office two year ate leg m. Vit 
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n forcign politics the zus reſt-of” 


122 pie an preg nar? tis gt to 
1 3 %s — 1 * with cries to them ; otherwiſe there - 
could be no ſecrecy nor refined policy. Beſides, without 
money no. alliance can be executed and the ſena e is ſtill fuf- 
ficiently dependant. Not to mention, that the legiſlative 
power being always ſuperior to the executive, the magiſtrates 
or · repreſentat tives may interpoſe, whenever they think proper. 
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The chief ſupport of the BarTion guns rome 1 * — N 
Poſition of intereſts; but that, though 4 an the main ſerviceable, - 


breeds endleſs factions. In the foregoing Plan, it does all Ns: 
| good without any of the harm. The competitors have no 


power of controlling the ſenate; they un end of L 
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. neceſſary, "Ikewiſe, tox prevent both onndbinction and . 
_ diviſion in the thouſand magiſtrates, This is done ſufficiently 
by the ſeparation of Places and intereſts, 
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rig tl that all: For che esse ly reſame the power when." | 


| eee and not only when they all pleaſe, but When 


any five of ee pleaſe, which wall LINN — oe 2:24 
firſt amn £ x epar; e intereſt. ; 
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The 10,000 are too 45 a: bodyrtither to unite or divide, 
except when — meet in one 4 — 1 and fall under the gui- a 
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ſmall cmmonealth is the happieſt le in we” 
1 wit . Ale een every thing lies under the eye of 
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pores. 


. the rulers: But it may be ſubdued by great force from with- 4 


This ſcheme ſeems to have all the advantages both of a 
» great "me a little commonwealth. 
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Every dey» may * aunbölleb either by the ſenate or ; 


another county; becauſe that ſhows an oppoſition of intereſt : 
In which caſe no part ought to decide for itſelf. The Matter 
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muſt be referred to the whole, which wal i beſt de 
agrees with general intereſt. 20 wry NO 2 WP js. 


As to the clergy and militia the reaſons of theſe orders 
are obvious. Without the dependence of the clergy on the 
Vol Ee ee „ civil 
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In any: governinehts the entf 7 flag iſtrates Have no re- 
wards | but what Hiſe Höth het Pelle Vatlity, Ur phblic. 
foirit' TH lakes If che FEN Get Anttiüt ist W0 blies 
arch of the ſums ch ph for theif offices.” The Drei 


burgo-maſters have little more immediate akt an che 
ENGLISH juſtices of peace, or the members. of che houſe of 
commons formerly. But leſt, any ſhould, Ts, that, this 
would beget, negligence in the adminiſtration, (which 18 little 
to be feared, . conſidering, the natural ambition, of mankind) 
let the magiſtrates haxe competent falaries.. The. ſenators have 

acceſs. to ſa many honourable, and luerative, offices, Gen ther 2 
Men ts needs not be bought. There 18; litt! le attendanoe pe- 
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©" That the 10 bregoing Flan ö "of government 18 Praelleable, no 
I 100 [ 4 
one can doubt, WhO 20 meld "the inp mo to che 
Ti) 5 : } OLE 1 
commonwealth of the United rovinces, £6 m. e the 
Wiſeſt and moſt renowned governments in th che Wöfld. The 
alterations! in the preſent ſcheme : are all evident to he Borter. 
” Tt 1 u 112 as; 
* The repreſentation i is more equal. al. Thie 1 ee Po power 
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|  well-tempered democracy, in giving to che FRE the” anden 
election of the county repreſentatives, * | The negative, 
| "which e. every province and t town has upon 3 "Whole body of 
the Du ren republic, with regard 't6 alfiances, 'peate Wit Klar, 


and the impofition of taxes, is here" remeved. 4. THe; 
dies, in the preſent plan, are not 5. 6-4nulopeiiaene et each oth 
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vinces and towns al 125 ter bear f 22 15 AND 
and, AMSTERDAM, have, frequently diſturbed t the government, 


S$idLarger. Powers, though of the {afeſt Find, are, intruſted to 
he fenate, than the States-General poſſeſs ; by which means, 
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; the farmer may become more, expeditious, and ſecret i their 
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Tpſolutiens, than tis poſſible for the latter. e en2ftsm-omud 
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. e retilthenk; n Order to bring it to the moſt perfect model of 
i bite akt teeth te be the following. Tig, The plan 
ak the republican parliainent ought to be reſtored, by making 


8 "th repreſentation equal, and by allowing none to vote in the 
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. edunty elections who poſſeſs riot a property of 200 pounds value. 
Setondhy, As fuck a houſe bf Cotton would be too weighty 
for a frail houſe of Lords, like che preſent the Biſhops and 


\$<9ms-Peers,oupht, to be remoyed, whoſe behaviour, in farmer 


 parkaments, Sala entirely the. authority of that houſe: 


oi he number or f the upper houſe | ought to be raiſed to three or 
ang d Their ſeats not hereditary, but during life: 
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They EY, ou ght to have the election of their own members ö. and 
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f Mae of chief credit, ability, and. intereſt of the nation ; 
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and every. turbulent leader 3 in the houſe of Commons might be 


3 Aeg off, and connected in intereſt, with the, houſe of Peers. en 


Such an ar! OCTACy, 1 would be. an excellent barrier both to the 
.; monarchy. and againſt | it. At preſent, the balance of, Our go- 
vernment depends in ſome meaſure on che ability and; behaviour 
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Js jn the hands 55 8 58 le perſon, "who WAL abe 

. neglect t to diſci line t IE wu i Ordeb t to Hade pretence for 
keeping * an ing army. Tis evident, that this is a mor- 
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We temper in the BR 14 TISH government, of Which it! truſt 
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or ſmall territory. The contrary ſeems evident. Though tis 


: country than 1 in a city; there is 
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